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New York, 14th July, 1860. 

The statements made and the reasoning presented by Messre*. 
Abrain S. Hewitt, Cyrus W. Field, and Wilson G. Hunt at 
the meeting of the stockholders of the company on the 2Sth 
and 29th June last, should not go unanswered. The under- 
signed, as one of the Executive Committee, would have replied 
to those statements had not the meeting come to an abrupt 
termination. lie has, therefore, deemed it advisable to write 
out and publish the following remarks which he intended to 
offer on that occasion. 

R. W. Russell. 



Mr. President : It is my intention to support the resolution 
offered by Mr. Cambridge Livingston, that it is inexpedient 
for the stockholders here assembled to take any action relative 
to the business for which this meeting has been called, it legiti- 
mately belonging to the Board of Directors. 

And, sir, I propose to state fully my reasons for this course 
and to reply somewhat in detail to the various statements which 
have been made by the speakers on the other side. 

As one of the Executive Committee who have been assailed 
in the most violent manner, I desire the opportunity of repel- 
ling the charges brought against them ; and, sir, I will prove 
to this meeting before I sit down that all those charges are 
unfounded, and that the statements made in the address of the 
Executive Committee to the stockholders are correct in every 
essential particular. Moreover, sir, I will prove that no reliance 
whatever can be placed on the statements of the gentleman 
who has charged the Executive Committee with falsehood. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has grossly insulted you, Sir, by twice 
asserting before this meeting, his firm belief that you had signed 



the address of the Executive Committee to the Stockholdei-s 

without reading it. And yet, in the same breath, he declares 

that he has a great respect for you. 

Address of Tliat addrcss. Sir, contains a full explanation of the position 

tiTs Commit- and prospects of the Company, and its policy, and information 

in detail respecting the topics discussed here to-day. If you 

The Fresu had put forth that statement over your signature, without read- 

*««• ing it, as Mr. C. W. Field supposes you to have done, you 

would not be entitled to his respect, nor would you, Sir, be fit 

to fill the oflSce of President of the Comj>any. 

I may state to this meeting, that the address in question was 
])repared with great care by all the members of the Executive 
Committee — that the portion prepared by Mr. Alden and my- 
self was sent to the President in Baltimore, and that the print- 
ing of the document was deferred until he could come to New 
York, and confer with us upon the additions and alterations 
which he proposed to make. The address is printed as finally 
settled, by the whole of the Executive Committee conferring 
pei*sonally together. And I undertake to say, that no material 
error can be pointed out in that document, either in the state- 
ment of facts, or in its reasoning thereon. 

I was in favor of Mr. Cambridge Livingston's motion to ad- 
to A<yourn.journ. bccauso I knew what was the object of Messrs. Hunt, 
Field and Hewitt in desiring to give publicity to the afiairs of 
the Company. 

Several reporters were present, and I knew that the proceed- 
ings would not be reported fully and accurately, and moreover, 
that the aflfairs of a Company like this, claiming monopolies 
under patents, ought not to be spread out in the newspapers. 
Tlie meeting ought not to have been called, and but for an over- 
si^-ht in the by-laws, it could not have been called ; for it was 
impossible to get the ownera of one-third of the stock to sign a 
requisition for the meeting. 

The Appeal This, sir, is an appeal prosecuted by three of the directora 
' bSuxi. * against the decision of the other nine, on the policy to be pur- 
sued by this company in respect to that part of the newspaper 
press business which is controlled by Mr. D. H. Craig. 



In the first place, sir, I deny that any appeal lies from the who arc the 
Board to the stockholders. '*** *° 

Who, sir, are the appellants ; and who the respondents on this 
occasion ? The real appellants are Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt, and Mr. Wilson G. Hunt. Before the con- 
solidation the two fii*st named gentlemen held a considerable v 
amount of stock in the old American Telegraph Company. 
But, sir, they sold it all out before the consolidation was effected, 
and since that they have ])icked up only a few shares. Mr. 
Hunt, from the connexion of his nepliew, Mr McKinney, with 
Mr. Craig, and his own arrangements with that gentleman and 
his partners, and otiierwise, became possessed of a considerable 
amount of the old American Company's stock in his own right 
and as executor of Mr. McKinney. 

I find, sir, that the stock held by Mr. Peter Cooper and the 
otlier parties, who signed the call for this meeting, amounts to 
972 shares. 

Sir, I have more shares than that standing in my name on 
the books of the company in my own riglit and as trustee for 
others. 

Ashamed of this miserable display of weakness, the appel- 
lants published in the newspapei's a mutilated copy of the 
call, omitting the statement of the shares set opposite the names 
of the signers. What right had they to do that? If they 
had published a true copy of the document, newspaper editors 
and others would not have been deceived into the belief that 
the signers were large owners of stock. Why, sir, for example, 
I have seen it stated in the newspaper that Messrs. Brown, 
Brothers & Co., who signed the call, were large stockholders, 
whilst the fact is that they hold but 12 shares which they 
got in exchange for stock in the New York and Washington 
Printing Telegraph Company, which latter stock was given to 
them by Mr. Morris and myself for the stock of the old New 
York and Philadelphia House Line which was in reality worth- 
less. 

Mr. Hunt has standing in his name, in his own right, and as 
trustee for others 776 shares. If we add the stock of Messrs. 
Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, to that of all the other parties who 
signed the call, we have only a total of 1779 shares, or 177,900 



dollars. The parties supporting the Executive Committee are 
now ready to cast over ten thousand votes, representing over a 
million of dollare. 

Let me say a few words as to Mr. Peter Cooper's position 
in this matter. Some months before the consolidation was 
effected Mr. Hewitt, who is Mr. Peter Cooper's son-in-law, 
complained bitterly about Mr. Peter Cooper's having been 
induced to invest his money in telegraph enterprises. I had 
nothing to do with that ; on the contrary, he engaged in those 
enterprises in opposition to my interests. Mr. Hewitt said tliat 
Hewitt's and he would be crLid to sell all the stock held by himself, Mr. 

Mr. Edward ° '^ ' 

^^^ Peter Cooper, and Mr. Edward Cooper, that they wanted the 
money to use in their legitimate business. Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Edward Cooper, a son of Mr. Peter Cooper, were then two of 
the trustees of the American and House Companies, whose lines 
were then worked together under a contract for a consolidation. 

Mr. Hewitt wanted to sell tlie whole of Mr. Peter Coopers 
stock. I suggested that it would look better if he kept some of 
it. He had previous to this retired from any active participa- 
tion in telegraph affairs, and had transferred a large portion of 
his stock to his son, Edward Cooper, and to his son-in-law, Mr. 
Hewitt. The whole amount of the stock held by all three of 
them was then $30,000. Mr. Morris and myself concluded that 
we would purchase all that stock except $5,000 to be kept by 
Mr. Peter Cooper. The Cooper family have since obtained 
some more shares, and now own altogether 350 shares of this 
Company. 

When I negotiated the purchase with Mr. Hewitt, he prom- 
ised me that he and Mr. Edward Cooper would retire when- 
ever requested to do so by me and Mr. Morris. We did not 
want their stock, but being dissatisfied with their subserviency 
to Mr. Craig, we wanted to get rid of them. We paid some 
thousands more than their stock was worth at the time, for that 
was a critical period in telegraph affairs, and very few people 
believed that the consolidation which I was endeavoring to cf- 
feet, including the purchase of the Morse and House patents, 
and nearly all the outstanding claims of Morse and his assigns 
for infringements of the Morse patents, would ever be effected. 

Mr. Hewitt told me that he knew nothing about telegraph 



matters ; which appeared to him to be of a very complicated 
character — that he did not intend to take the trouble to learn, 
not having interest enough to warrant his doing so, but that he 
did not mean anything to be done until he undei-stood all about 
it. I concluded tliat it was advisable to purchase his stock. 

I should state, sir, that my interests, and those of Mr. Morris, 
in telegraph lines and patents, are very large — the stocks alone 
held by us in this Company, and in the Western Union, and 
Xew York and Buffalo Companies, exceeding $400,000. It was, 
therefore, an act of prudence on our part to prevent, at the cost 
of a few thousand dolLirs, the hostile movements of Messrs. 
Hewitt and Edward Cooper. 

On the 15th day of April, 1S59, we purchased the stock held 
by Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Edward Cooper, but they, at our request, 
continued to act as trustees until the organization was had under 
the charter. 

One of the provisions of tliat charter was, that the President 
and two Directors should be residents of Xew Jersey. The 
charter named the Directors to serve until the annual election 
in January, ISCO. Mr. Hewitt and myself were the only Di- 
rectors resident in Xew Jersey. Mr. Hewitt was, therefore, 
elected nominal President, without salary, the duties of the of- 
fice being performed by the Vice-President, Mr. Barnum. It 
was distinstly understood and agreed at the annual election in 
January last, that when I could get the charter amended so that 
it should not be necessary to have the President, or a )y of the 
Directors reside in Xew Jersey, Mr. Hewitt would resign his 
seat as ^ Director, in favor of Col. II. M. Hoe. Tlie charter 
was so amended last winter, but Mr. Hewitt has refused to re- 
sign his seat. 

At the meeting of the Board, on the 9th of March last, Mr. 
Hewitt resigned liis nominal (»ffice of President, and Mr. Bar- 
num was elected in his place. Mr. Hewitt, on that occasion, 
denied that he had been elected on the understanding I have 
referred to, but on being told by me, as well as the President, 
and others, that such was our undei*standing, he consented to 
resign, but afterwards withdrew his resignation, and has ever 
since continued to act as a member of the Boai*d. 
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Sir, I complain of the conduct of the gentleman in that par- 
ticular. He is the spokesman of, and the head and front of the 
opposition to the Executive Committee. I would not have 
consented to the payment of $25,000 to avoid his antagonism 
if I had supposed he would break faith with me, and on the ac- 
quisition of a few shares of stock, either by gift from his father- 
in-law, or by purchase, insist on retaining the office of director, 
and lead the opposition against me and my party. I knew how 
formidable he was as an experienced ^ammany Hall leader, ac- 
customed to political manoBvuring, and experienced in the art 
of ruling by minorities. I knew very well that the fact of our 
party having a large majority of the stock, and a large majority 
in the Board, would not be decisive. 

The att«in t ■'' ^^'^^ "^^ ^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^ surpHscd, Sir, whcH, on the strength of 
^^"{^^^ about one-seventh part of the stock, this restless and dashing 
Ch%ir. partisan got up a meeting of the stockholders, to over-rule the 
Board of Directors— sought to put in the chair a gentleman 
who knew nothing at all about the affairs of the Company — a 
gentleman holding but 34: shares of stock, and that as an execu- 
tor and agent, but who had the great merit, in the eyes of Mr. 
Hewitt, of having been the attorney of D. H. Craig. 

You recollect, sir, how in strict accordance with Tammany 
Hall precedent, Mr. Edward Cooper, another experienced wire- 
puller, hailing from that classic region, moved, on the stroke of 
12 o'clock, that Mr. Riggs do take the chair, put the motion, 
and with half a dozen nays to one yea, declared the motion 
carried. Your firmness, sir, defeated that bold mancBuvre. 
Th« pro- But it did not deter tlie same party from offering the absurd 
m I ue«°t"o proposition, that the affairs of the company should be taken 
Board. *out of the liands of the Directoi*s, and placed in the hands of a 
committee of three persons, two of whom are small stockhold- 
ers, having no experience whatever in the business of the Com- 
pany. Of coui*se, a majority of the committee was to be em- 
powered to act, and that majority consisted of Mr. Jas. Free- 
land, who has five shares, and Mr. Horace Galpin, who has 
thirty shares. I never heard of either of the gentlemen before 
in connection with telegraph business, but I know they cannot 
possibly possess that acquaintance with the subject in contro- 
versy which is necessary to lead to judicious action upon it. 
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Why, sir, did Mr. Hewitt offer this resolution ? He could 
not expect it to be adopted — ^he could not expect the directors, 
who are very large stockholders, to vote for the resolution and 
thus to stultify themselves and throw the affairs of the company 
into the hands of novices. But, sir, by offering this resolution 
Mr. Hewitt had the desired opportunity of spreading before 
the newspaper reporters, whom his party have brought here, a 
one-sided statement, which, he hopes, may alarm some of the 
stockholders and ultimately induce a sufficient number of them 
to act with him and Mr. Craig against the majority of the 
Board of Directors and the Executive Committee. Mr. Hewitt 
and his supporters have, it is true, but little stock, but they 
have the support of D. H. Craig, and through that they expect 
to rule this company. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has told this meeting that he was dis- sue of Mr. 
gusted with my conduct in October last, and that he sold outS|JiJ»"^; 
his stock to me because he thought that the course commenced 
by the Executive Committee was going to lead to the ruin of 
the Company. 

For this unseemly language the gentleman was called to 
order. Kow, sir, the fact is, that the gentleman sold out to me 
all the stock he had in the old American Company before the 
Executive Committee, whose acts he complains of, came into 
existence. That being so, this meeting will know how to receive 
the gentleman's statements in future. I will, sir, with your 
permission, state briefly the facts connected with this purcliase. 

On llth October, 1859, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, being the owner 
of 94: shares of the stock of the old American Telegraph Com- 
pany, offered to sell the same to me at par, and offered to take 
my note at three months for the amount. He required an an- 
swer by the next day, before noon. 

At the time of the making of the offer a negotiation was 
going on between the representatives of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company and those of the old American and House companies 
for a consolidation of their lines. The parties were assembled 
in New York, fresh difficulties had arisen in the negotiation and 
many were of opinion that consolidation would not be effected. 
I held a different opinion, and therefore concluded to accept Mr. 
2 
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Cyrus "W. Field's oflfer to sell me Lis stock. And on the 12th 
of October, before noon of that day, I sent him a note which 
reads as follows : 

C. W. Field, Esq. : 

Dear sir, — ^I am willing to purchase the stock on the terms 
mentioned to you in my note yesterday. 

R. W. Russell. 

October 12, '59. 

This is a copy of the note here referred to : 

C. W. Field, Esq. : 

Dear sir, — I have been trying to see a friend to join me in 
that purchase — terms par — you taking my note at three months, 
with interest from date. I shall see him to morrow. If I make 
the purchase Mr. Morris will, I presume, take your place as one 
of the directors. 

R. W. Russell. 

N. Y., Oct. 11, '59. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field called on me shortly after receiving this 
note. He then varied the terms of the offer he had made me 
and instead of transferring the stock to me and taking the hy- 
pothecation of the new certificate to be made out in my name, 
he insisted on holding the stock until the note should be paid. 

Rather than give up the bargain I consented to these altera- 
tions. 

On the evening of the 12th October, the terms of the consol- 
idation were finally arranged. The Magnetic Company at the 
last moment consenting to yield some important points which 
they had up to that time stoutly contended for. 

After this result Mr. C. W. Field refused to let me have his 
stock even on the amended terms which he had exacted from 
me, 

First he said he could not let me have his stock unless 
I would purchase D. Field's stock also, I remonstrated but 
finally consented to include that in my purchase. Then Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field came to me again and said I must also take 
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the stock of his niece Jeannie L. Field. I remonstrated again, 
bnt concladed that I would submit to take that also. Then I 
was told by Mr. Cyrus W. Field that I must assume his sub- 
scription for the purchase of stock of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, to the amount of five thousand dollars. I resisted 
this, but finding that I should have to bring an action to com- 
pel the performance of the bargain, I deposited with Mr. Peter 
Cooper the sum of five thousand dollars to indemnify Mr, Cy- 
rus W. Field from the subscription in question. Finding that I 
was not to be baflBled in this way, Mr. Cyrus W. Field got Mr. 
Peter Cooper and others to try and induce me to give up the 
bargain, and even brought the matter up at a meeting of the 
trustees in order to secure their intervention in his behalf, but I 
replied that he could purchase the same amount of stock that 
he had sold to me at an advance of about twenty per cent., 
that being the rise consequent upon the consolidation. Finally 
I got the purchase completed, Mr. Cyrus W. Field securing to 
himself all dividends that might be declared thereafter on the 
stock of the old American Company. The dividends so reserved 
were estimated at about $700. Of course by the terms of the 
original bargain I was entitle.d to all accruing dividends, but I 
was compelled to relinquish them. 

I heard no more about the stock of D. Field, and Jeannie L. 
Field, after I had agreed take it. 

When Mr. Cyrus W, Field first asked me to purchase his 
stock, I understood that he had had a serious misunderstanding 
with Mr. Abrara S. Hewitt, and was desirous of avoiding any 
further communication with him in relation to Telegraph mat- 
ters. 

Indeed, Mr. Hewitt had told me a short time before that he had 
made up his mind that he would not consent to sit in the Board 
the following year with Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

The immediate occasion of this ill feeling was a fierce dispute 
between them respecting certain bills which had been presented 
for expenses incurred by Mr. Matthew D. Field (a brother of 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field), in opposing the application made by Mr. 
F. O. J. Smith and others, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
for a charter to incorporate a Telegraph Company to lay a tele- 
graph cable between Cape Ann, Mass., and Yarmouth, Nova 
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Scotia. These expenses were incurred after Mr. Hewitt had, 
on behalf of the Trustees, and the old American Company, pos- 
itively prohibited the incurring of any more expenses in that 
matter. Mr. Matthew D. Field engaged that he would go to 
Boston and oppose the bill, charging only his traveling ex- 
penses, which should not exceed fifty doUara. Ho received the 
fifty dollars, and then bills were sent in for expenses incurred 
by him in the name of the old American Company, to the amount 
of nearly three thousand dollars. Mr. Hewitt refused to allow 
these bills to be paid, and insisted that Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
should be left to pay them out of his own pocket, he having 
given the parties who had the claims, reasons to believe that 
Matthew D. Field was duly authorized. 

I interposed, sir, in this quarrel, and recommended the pay- 
ment of the claims, and after some delay that recommendation 
was adopted. 

Although I supposed at the time that Mr. Cyrus W. Field's 
offer to sell me his stock arose out of that misunderstanding 
between himself and Mr. Hewitt, I now think that the main 
reason which induced Mr. Cyrus W. Field to sell was, that he 
doubted whether the consolidation would take place, and he 
knew very well that if it should not, tlie stock would be almost 
if not quite worthless. 

I will not follow that gentleman's bad example, and say that 
I was disgusted with his conduct respecting the sale of his stock 
to me. I will leave it to the spontaneous condemnation of every 
\ right minded honest man . 



T.pi«id»i In the pamphlet of the Executive Committee it is stated (p. 

Ex. Com; 13) ** that the Executive Committee have been informed that 

-toPreiithe Newfoundland Company's charges for messages of the 

found- Press have been lately increased four hundred per cent, or 

thereabouts." 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field in his address to this meeting has as- 
serted that instead of raising they had reduced the rates 33-J" per 
cent, from the 1st of June last. 

The Executive Committee have only stated what they were 
informed, and it may here be added that the information was 
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communicated by Mr. Peter Cooper to the President of this 
Company a few weeks ago. Mr. Peter Cooper mentioned the 
fact in order to show liow generous the New York Associated 
Press was. He stated that as soon as the Association was in- 
formed that the Newfoundland Line needed better pay for the 
Press messages, it at once consented to pay about four times as 
much as it had paid theretofore — that this change had been 
made very recently. Formerly the charges for Press messages 
from St. Johns or Cape Race, Newfoundland, were the same 
charges as for private messages — no allowance was made on 
account of the great length of Press messages. By the change 
recently made, as I understand, Mr. Cyrus W. Field and his 
colleagues will derive a much greate • revenue from the New 
York Associated Press. I am informed by Mr. Zabriskie, a 
news reporter, that the new charge varies according to the 
importance of the message, i. e.j that the charge depends upon 
the question whether the news be a certain given number of 
days later. Mr. Zabriskie derives his information from Mr. C. 
Wl Field. Within the last few days Mr. C. W. Field told 
him that the New York Associated Press paid more than double 
the regular rates. This was in answer to a question what rates 
the Newfoundland Company would charge him for independ- 
ent Press messages to be sent over the lines of the Company. 

It will be observed that the remark of the Executive Com- 
mittee is confined to " the Newfoundland Company's charges 
for messages of the PressP Tliey do not speak of the regular 
tariff of prices for messages in general. It may be quite true 
that that tariff has been reduced — the fact being that the pri- 
vate messages sent over the Newfoundland lines are compara- 
tively unimportant in a telegraphic point of view. 

But Mr. Field has either intentionally or otherwise deceived 
this meeting by his remarks — he has, in a grossly offensive 
manner, charged us with wilful falsehood — he has left the im- 
pression on the minds of many of his hearers that he had re- 
cently reduced the charges for messages of the Press sent ov er 
the Newfoundland lines, instead of having raised those charges 
as alleged. 

It will not do, sir, for the gentleman to seek to get out of this 
dilemma by pointing out the distinction between the charges 
for messages of the Press and the regular " tariff of prices." 



\ 
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The fact is, as I am informed and believe, that the Newfound- 
land lines did not pay expenses, and it was represented that 
they must be discontinued, unless the New York Associated 
Press would raise the amount of compensation to be paid to 
the Newfoundland Telegraph Company for the foreign news 
transmitted over their lines. The New York Association there' 
wpon did agree to pay more for the foreign newSy and yet Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field tells us that the rates have been reduced 33^^ 
per cent.* 



♦ The foUowiog affidavit fuUj contradicts the statemeDt of Mr. 0. W. Field, that 
the rates for Press messages on tlie Newfoundland Line had lateljr been reduced 
ZS^ per cent. : 

5f ** Michael A. Zabriskie, of the city of New York, being duly sworn, saith : That 
j'* on the 11th day of June, 1860, this deponent went to the office of Cyrus W. Field, 
^' in Beekman street, in the city of New York, to ascertain from him, as one of the 
directors of the Newfoundland Telegraph Company, what rates tliat company 
would charge this deponent for messages for the newspaper press, to be sent orer 
the lines of the said company, from Cape Race and St. Johns to the United States. 
This deponent had an interview with 8;iid C. W. Field on that occasion. This 
deponent, when he made those inquiries, knew what the regular rates for ordin- 
ary messages were ; but, having understood that the agent of the Associated 
Press had a contract with the said company, for the transmission of his messages 
over their lines, this deponent was desirous of learning whether he could compete 
with said agent in the supply of foreign news, for the use of the newspaper press 
of this country. 

*' This deponent requested the said C. W. Field to show him the said contract, in 
order that he might see whether it conferred any special privileges upon the said 
agent. The said C. W. Field declined to let this deponent see the said contract, 
but told him that the Associaied Press paid about double the regular rates, and 
that they paid as much for ten words as for seven hundred and fifty ; that the 
rates of tolls charged to the Association were graduated according to the value of 
the news, as it might be one or more days later than previous advices. 

" The said C. W. Field gave to this deponent, as a reason for the excess in the 
tolls paid by the Associated Press, that an idea, at one time, prevailed of abandon- 
ing telegraphic communication with Cape Race, in consequence of the great 
expense attendant on keeping the line in repair; and that, in order to assist in 
sustaining it, the Associated Press were willing t* pay an advanced rate. 

" The said C. W. Field also observed, that the rates for ordinary messages had 

lately been reduced by the Newfoundland Company thirty-three per cent. The 

I said C. W. Field told this deponent, that he would be charged only the ordinary 

1 rates ; upon which this deponent inquired what privileges the agent of the New 

iTork Association was to have in return for the payment of more than the usual 

■rates, but this deponent failed to obtain any reply to that question satisfactory to 
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Sir, I do not believe that the rates we are talking about, i, e.j 
tiie Press rates, have been reduced, on the contrary I have no 
doubt they have been raised, as Mr. Peter Cooper stated. 

And I beg that the stockholders will take especial notice of this 
matter. I want the stockholders to note the fact that not only are 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field's charges of falsehood cast about without the 
slightest care or reflection, but that his most deliberate assertions 
of matters of fact, especially within his own knowledge and as to 
his own acts, are wholly unreliable. As there may be hereafter 
many issues of fact raised between that gentleman and myself, 
and other members of the Board, I crave the careful attention 
of this meeting to the statements put forth by Cyrus W. Field, 
that the rates charged to the Press for messages sent over the 
Newfoundland line had lately been reduced SS-J- per cent. Ex- 
amine tills and see whether it is true, and if you find that it is 
not, what can you think of the man who has had the hardihood 
to charge us with deliberate falsehood, because we repeated 
what we had heard of the matter. 

Sir, the Executive Committee referred to this increase of 
rates on the Newfoundland lines to show that we too should be 
justified in so adjusting our tariff for through messages and 
drop copies containing the foreign news as to make the Eastern 
lines pay expenses and yield a reasonable profit. 

To this increase of rates for Press messages on the Newfound- 
land lines, I attribute the disinclination of the Newfoundland 
Telegraph Company to receive the overtures of this Company, 
recently made, for a negotiation for a lease of the Newfound- 
land lines to this Company. A little while ago the Newfound- 
land Company could not meet its expenses by its earnings and 
would have been very willing to lease to us, but now the case is 
different. 

him ; the said C. W. Field merely informing him that the New York Association 
had agreed to paj the extra rates, in order to assist in sustaining the line. 

'• This deponent wrote down the particulars of the said interview on the follow- 
ing day. 

"M. A. Zabbiskis. 

" Sworn before me, this ) 
13th August^ 18C0, \ 

** John Bibsell, 

" Notary Public" 
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I will now notice, sir, the other charge brought by Mr. 

Fie^'d^* Cyrus W. Field against the pamphlet of the Executive Com- 

ohargei. j^j^.^^^^ After Stating that there is an " utter falsehood " or a 

2. Ai to " gross misrepresentation " on every page of the pamphlet, he 
the old Am. procceds to specify only two instances. One of them is the 
Company. Statement of the Executive Committee on the subject of the 
prices charged by the Newfoundland Company for Press mes- 
sages. The other alleged misstatement is in relation to the divi- 
dends of the old American Telegraph Company. That state- 
ment is on page 6 of the pamphlet. After referring to the 
special contract for tlie daily transmission of the Associated 
Press messages to an unlimited extent from New York to Boston 
for the sum of $650 per month, it says : " The patronage of the 
Press, under that arrangement , had been a burthen, instead of a 
source of profit. The old American Company, in consequence 
of being burthened by that patronage, was often unable to send 
private messages promptly, and could not make dividends, 
whilst its rival, the Union Company, being fortunately relieved 
from the custom of the New York Associated Press, was carry- 
ing on a successful and profitable business." 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field, referring to this passage, says that it 
contains the false statement "that the American Company 
NEVER paid SLTiy dividends " whereas, in truth, it had paid two 
dividends of 10 per cent.* 



* The foUowing is an extract from the notes of Mr. UDderhill, a short-hand 
writer, who took full notes of the proceedings : 

Mr. C. W. Held: I did not intend to notice that pamphlet, because it had come 
from the Executive Committee of three. I have read it carefully. In that 
pamphlet there are exactly thirty-six statements which are either utterly false, or 
gross misrepresentations, and I thought them beneath my notice. I am surprised, 
as I told Mr. Barnum at another meeting, that a gentleman for whom I had so 
much respect should hare signed such a document I cannot believe that he ever 
read that document ; I don't know, but at all events, there are statements which 
are known to every one to be perfectly false. I will mention one. They say that 
I purchased thirty-one shares of stock since. Mr. Russell knows that in October 
I become disguited with his conduct, and did sell my shares. 

Hie President : I cannot permit any personal remarks to be made here. 

Mr. Field: I don't mean any disrespect to you, sir; I believe that under excite- 
ment you signed that pamphlet, although you did not know what it contained. 
8ome of the statements, as the gentlemen know, and as I will show, were not 
true. In one of them they say that the Newfoondland Company have raised their 
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Now, it will be perceived that the Executive Committee do 
not say that the old American Company had never^ in the whole 
coarse of its career, made dividends, but laerely state that it 
was prevented from making dividends by the patronage of the 
Press under the onerous arrangement for the transmission of an 
unlimited number of words for a small fixed sum of money. 
The fact is, that the old American Company paid no dividends 
during the two yeare preceding the consolidation. If it had not 
been burthened with the business of the Press, under the ob- 
noxious arrangement before referred to, it might have been able 
to make dividends daring that period. The remark of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was therefore strictly correct, and Mr. C. W. 
Field's charge of falsehood is founded upon a misquotation. 
The old American Telegraph Company made two dividends in 
the early part of its career, but I apprehend that an examina- 
tion of the affairs of that company would show that the net 
profits were not suflScient to pay those dividends or either of 
them. I am strengthened in this conjecture by the fact tliat 
when I, with Mr. Morris, purchased the stock of Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt and Mr. Edward Cooper in that company, we discovered 
that the capital stock was increased from two hundred thous- 
and dollars to two hundred and fifty thousand dollai's, the 
excess being required to liquidate the obligations of the Com- 

tariff 400 per cent Why did they not ask the directors in relation to the mat- 
ter, those who are here in New York! Why didn't they go to their office? Had 
they done so, they would have found that on the first day of June toe decreated 
the rates S3 1-3 per cent. Another statement is, that the old American Corapan}'^ 
nex'tr paid any dividend. One of the signers of that is Mr. Alden, a director, and 
a vice-president from its existence, and knows very well that I was a shareholder, 
and that he was a shareholder, and that we both received dividends of ten per 
cent., not per annum, hut two dividends amounting to twenty per cent on the 
total amount that we'had paid ; that we received a hundred per cent in addition 
to the stock of this company, on which we have received twelve per cent, divi- 
dends. What is the reason I have been selling my stock ? Ever since the course 
was commenced, by this Executive Committee^ tohich I thought was going to lead to 
the ruin of this company, I have been selling out in every instance where I could get 
a good offer^ 

I find on referring to the books of the old American Company, that the last 
assignment made by Mr. Field of any part of his stock before he sold to me, was 
on October 2Sth, 1858. The sale to me was on 12th October, 1859, and it included 
every share of stock held by C. W. Field. The Executive Committee was first 
appointed on 28th October, 1859. 

3 
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pany. And Mr. C. W. Field has told us to-day that the two 
dividends made by that company were not paid to the stock- 
holders, but were tnken in part payment of the stock subscrip- 
tions. 

It is true, as stated by Mr. C. W. Field, that the stock of the 
old American Company was exchanged for the stock of the 
considated company at a considerable premium. I will only 
take this occasion to observe that the agreement to allow that 
premium was obtained by certain statements respecting the 
aflFairs and condition of the old American Company which were 
afterwards found to be inaccnrate in many important particu- 
lars. At first it was agreed, on the strength of those statements, 
that a larger premium should be allowed to the old American 
Company, but the gentlemen who conducted the negotiation on 
behalf of the Magnetic Telegraph Company refused to allow 
the larger amount, on the ground that they had been misled 
by the misrepresentations made on behalf of the old American 
Company. Tliose misrepresentations caused considerable diffi- 
culty with the House party, when the stockholders of the Mag- 
netic Company refused to execute the papers which had been 
prepared. 

d'i Sir, it seems to have been impossible for Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
i'"" to open his mouth to-day without making some misstatement 
When Mr. Kendall was staling to the meeting that the company 
had recently made a reduction in the charge for special Press 
messages sent between New York and AVashington, Mr. Field 
exclaimed : " And that was voted against by every member of 
\ the Executive Committee." On the contrary, the proposition 
\ was adopted unanimously by every member of the Executive 
Committee, as the records of the company will show. The 
Executive Committee was, however, opposed to giving a re- 
troactive effect to the resolution, and the vote on tliat point led 
Mr. C. W. Field, with his usual want of accuracy, to make the 
exclamation just quoted. 

I have now a right to ask, sir, what this meeting thinks of 

^Mr. Cyrus W. Field's impudent iissertion, that there is a false- 

lood or misrepresentation upon every page of the address of 
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the Executive Committee ? How has he undertaken to establish 
that assertion ? He has brought forward his charges — only two 
in number — and I hav6 shown them to be false. Instead of es- 
tabirshing those charges, which he trumped up so recklessly 
against the Executive Committee, he has merely jerked out a 
jumble of misquotations and misstatements, and clearly demon- 
strated to the meeting that he is so loose in the use of words to 
express his meaning — when he has any — so wholly regardless 
of accuracy, and so intent upon misleading the stockholders, 
that his charges and statements of every description must be 
entirely thrown aside. 

• 

Having disposed of Mr. Cyrus W. Field's charges against 
the pamphlet of the Executive Committee, I will now reply to 
the remarks of Mr. Dudley D. Field, the brother of Mr. Cyrus 
W, Field. 

Mr. Dudley D. Field has assured this meeting that I have Mr. d. d. 
over and over again told him that I was defending the suits uitacuons of 
brought by Johnson & Zabriskie, and could do so successfully, zabrfskic. 
I promptly denied that assertion. Why, sir, instead of giving 
the gentleman the assurance he says I did, over and over again, 
I have not been on speaking terms with him since the actions 
were brought, and have never seen him but once since, and that 
was at the public meeting of the stockholders in January last. 

The assertion of the gentleman must be known to all my col- 
leagues to be unfounded, for they have heard me repeatedly 
denounce the detention of the messages of Messrs. Johnson & 
21abriskie as an illegal act. 

Even after I had informed this meeting that the Board of 
Directors had authorized the payment of damages to Messrs. 
Johnson and Zabriskie for that illegal act, Mr. Dudley D. Field 
persisted in representing to this meeting that the settlement 
had been made by the mere authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee.* And his brother, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, in the address 

ExTBACr FROM THE ShORT-HaND WbITEU's RePOET OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

" Mr. Russell : I wiU tell you that the statement in the pamphlet is perfectly 
correct — that this Company has been sued for detaining messages at Sackville 
until the agent of the A 880 ;iated Press could bring his messages by Pony Express. 
The American Telegraph Company refused to send the messages of the rival asso- 
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to the stockholders, published in the newspapers, has endeavored 
to make the public believe that the recent alteration in the 
tariff on messages sent from New York to Boston, for the press, 
were made by the sole authority of the Executive Committee, 
he knowing perfectly well all the time that the Board of Direc- 
tors had, after great deliberation, established that change. 

These men, the brothers Field, in their anxiety to have flings 
at the Executive Committee take no pains to be accurate, and 
think nothing of charging others with falsehood and deception. 

Mr. President, I have said that tbe Board of Directors au- 
thorized the Executive Committee to pay damages to Messrs. 
Johnson & Zabriskie, the resolution was adopted on the motion 
of Mr. "Wilson G. Hunt, at the meeting of the board held on 
2d January, 1860. 

The resolution reads as follows : — 

^^Rcsolved^ That the matter of difference between the Amer- 



ciated Press from Sackrille to New York, until it had receired tbe messages of 
D. H. Craig, brought from Halifax to Sackyiile, a distance of 136 miles, for the 
Assocated Press of New York, and they were sued for this wrong and damage, 
and the Board of Directors referred it to tbe Executive Committee to settle that 
claim. The Executive Committee, being advised that they had no defence, paid 
tbe amounts which the unfortunate agent of the Associated Press outside of New 
York, had expended in the payment for messages at Halifax and Sackville. 

" J/r. D. D, Field: That does not answer my question. Has there been any de- 
cision in Court ? 

" Mr. Russell : No, Sir. I just said that there had been a suit brought, and that 
it was referred to the Executive Committee to settle. 

" Mr. D. D. Field : Then it is not true that * they have had* to pay money f 
They have chosen to pay the money of the stockholders, without, I say, their hav- 
log a particle of right, for the Secretary knows himself, that he has, over and over 
again, told me that he was defending this suit, and could do it successfully. 

Mr. Rutsell : The Secretary has never said anything of the kind. He has always 
ins'isted that it was an illegal act 

"Mr. D. D. Field: One question more. What counsel has advised the Execu- 
tive Committee that they ought to pay it ? 

" Mr. Iiu»8ell : I have. I am the legal officer of the Board. 

"Mr. D. D. Field: That is, you, being the Executive Committee, have been ad- 
vised by yourself that you ought to pay, and accordingly you pay." 

(That remark is wholly erroneous. The Board was advised that the Company 
bad not a full defence to the actions, and the Board decided to settle the actions. 
The amount paid, howerer, was much less than the ambunt claimed, which was 
Mcessive.) 
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lean Telegraph Company, and the Nova Scotia Telegraph Com* 
pany and Messrs. Johnson & Zabriskie, be referred to the Exe- 
cutive Committee, with power to arrange the same, and to re- 
port at the next meeting of this board." 

The Executive Committee settled with Messrs. Johnson & 
Zabriskie by merely paying them the amount they had paid to 
the Nova Scotia Company and this Company for messages 
which became useless by reason of the refusal of this Company 
to forward them from Sackville. We paid nothing to Messrs. 
Johnson & Zabriskie for the expense incurred by them in the 
preparation of the messages and their transmission from Eu- 
rope to Halifax. At the same time I got Messrs. Johnson & 
Zabriskie to agree to a settlement on the same basis with the 
trustees of the old American Company, and the New York 
and Washington Printing Telegraph Company. The amount 
thus paid by the new company was $962 08, the amount to be 
paid by the trustees by the above-mentioned arrangement 
is about two thousand dollars. 

Mr. Dudley D. Field charges the Executive Committee 
with having put forth a falsehood in their pamphlet, be- chi^efajll 
cause they say (page 24:, note) referring to the stoppage of the of*ihe Secu- 
messages of Johnson & Zabriskie at Sackville, "The American ^* J" 
Telegraph Company has been sued for this violation of the law, 
and has had to pay damages." 

Is it not, sir, perfectly correct to say that one has had to pay 
a sum of money when it has been demanded of him, and the 
rightfulness of the demand has been admitted, and the amount 
paid. If a trial had been had and a judgment rendered against 
the Company, the Executive Committee would of course have 
mentioned the fact But the Board of Directors did not choose 
to stand a trial, they believed that the law had been violated, 
and they were very glad to get the settlement with Johnson & 
Zabriskie. A jury might not have let us off so easy, but might 
have mulcted us in heavy damages. 

I must here explain that the orders of the president of the^^thenew 
old American Company to stop the messages of Johnson & Za-Seo?SS°iJ 
briskie at Sackville, continued as a matter of course to be en- ^comm* 
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forced until the new board should ordain a different state of 
things. In the multiude of matters to be attended to just after 
the new organization, this particular subject was not considered 
to be one of paramount importance, and at the instance of 
Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt action upon it was postponed 
for a short time, it being understood that the whole difficulty 
would be removed in the course of a few days, by the termina- 
tion of the contract between the Nova Scotia Telegraph Com- 
pany and Messrs. Johnson & Zabriskie. 

Mr. D. D. I desire to say a few words in reply to Mr. Dudley D. Field's 
oiim on the remarks upon the tone and style which he expects from the Secre- 
want of ha-tary whcu he is responding to any question that may be put to 
him at this meeting. According to Mr. Dudley D. Field humility 
befits the Secretary, he being a mere servant of the company. 
I speak, sir, as a Director, as one of the Executive Committee, 
and as the owner af a large amount of stock. As for the office 
of secretary I care nothing about it, and only undertook to per- 
form the duties temporarily until the affairs of the new organi- 
zation could be reduced to order. 

I readily acknowledge the right of any stockholder, tho' he 
may hold only a single share, to criticise my acts as one of the 
Executive Committee, but it verges upon the ridiculous for a 
man having or representing a comparatively small interest to 
get up and undertake to snub one holding three times as much. 



uiai^^oo™ ■"• ^®® here, sir, some gentlemen connected with the "Western 
*,JJ^^*^JJI" Union Telegraph Company, acting with the party opposed to 
'™'*' the majority of the Board of Directors of this Company. That 
may be accounted for by the fact that the Western Union Com- 
pany is very desirous of having a telegraph line built to Cali- 
fornia upon a certain route, a large part of which runs through 
the territory allotted to that company by the six party contract. 
A majority of the Executive Committee of this company wanted 
a line upon another route (the Southern) provided for by Con- 
gress, in addition to that favored by tho Western Union Com. 
pany, and therefore opposed the bill for the establishment of 
the latter line alone. In so doing they have given offence to 
the Western Union Company, and I have no doubt that the 
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president and some of the directors of that company would, for 
that reason, like to see a change in the government of our 
company. In fact the gentlemen to whom I have just referred 
would, for various reasons which I cannot stop now to explain, 
prefer to have the affairs of this company managed by certain 
directors of the old American Telegraph Company, viz., Messrs. 
Hunt, Field & Hewitt, rather than by gentlemen who are con- 
nected with the Magnetic and other Companies now in the con- 
solidation. And Mr. Craig can act cordially with the Western 
Union Company, for he wants a monopoly of the telegraph 
news between the Atlantic and Pacific — which monopoly would 
be endangered by the existence of the different lines on differ- 
ent routes between those points. 



Mr. Craig demands the expulsion of the Executive Com- Mr.CMiig, 
mittee and the appointment of others in his interest. He pub- J|Jdh1??S^i- 
lishes an abusive pamphlet attacking all the members of the ^*^^ 
board who had opposed his views ; he assails them with the 
grossest epithets, and this scurrilous pamphlet is sent round to 
all the stockholders, a list having been obtained for that pur- 
pose through Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

It is true that Mr. Hewitt, one of our assailants, depreca*:es 
the tone and style of this pamphlet, but he does not oppose the 
demand that the Executive Committee shall be removed, on 
the contrary he proposes that we shall enter upon a career of 
submission to the truculent agent of the New York Association, 
well knowing that the inevitable result would be the transfer of 
the management of the affairs of the Company to his supporters 
in the Board. 

In that event we may see Mr. Cyrns "W. Field, President, 
Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, Treasurer, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, Vice- 
President, Mr. Dudley D. Field, Counsel of the Company, and 
the first three named gentlemen the Executive Committee. 

Moreover, the control of this company may be a matter of 
considerable importance to ambitious New York politicians, 
Tammany Hall leaders, and candidates for posts of distinction. 

I have further to state, sir, that, as a large stockholder, I have 
great objections to placing the control of this Company in the 
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hands of gentlemen who have but little interest in this com- 
pany and large interests in the Newfoundland line. A consoli- 
dation of that line with the lines of this Company, on terms too 
favorable to the former, might be effected, or contracts might 
be entered into between the Companies detrimental to my in- 
terests. I do not wish to impute base motives to all of those 
gentlemen, however some of them may abuse and vilify me, 
and however outrageous may be their conduct in relation to the 
affairs of this Company, but, I do mean to say that I do not 
want men to act as my trustees whose interests in relation to 
the affairs of this Company are opposed to mine. 

I cannot, sir, separate Mr. Craig from his friends and sup- 
porters, Messrs. Field, Hunt, and Hewitt, for I find them acting 
together, using the same arguments, and, in point of style or 
veracity, I do not see much difference between Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

Pnbiio du- Sir, this public discussion has been forced upon us contrary 
^°uw hayeto the wishcs of a large majority of the stockholders. I wish, 
'^^^^tSf/*'*' sir, that Mr. Kendall had not submitted to the clamor of the 
faction appealing from the Board to the stockholders. We 
could soon have put to the test the bold threats of Mr. Dudley 
D. Field that whatever might be the wishes of the majority of 
the stockholders he would have a public discussion of the affairs 
of the company. That gentleman told us that if Mr. Cambridge 
Livingston's resolution should be carried, he, Mr. D. D. Field, 
and his party would disregard it and would carry out their pro- 
gramme by force. That is all of a piece, sir, with the first 
manoeuvre, — the attempt to seize the chair. I should have 
liked to see Mr. D. D. Field try to carry out his threat. I do 
not think he would have succeeded. 
^ I can divine two objects of tlie directors who persist in pub- 

*^ gpporf- lishing statements to the effect that the property of this com- 
pany is not worth more than the amount of its debt, incurred in 
the purchase of a small part of the property of the Company 
from Mr. F. O. J. Smith. One object probably is that the 
stockholders may be induced to put the property under the 
charge of those who intimate that they can obtain the friendly 
aid of D. H, Craig. And it may be supposed that many of the 
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stockholders may be induced to sell out their stock at a low 
price. 

A short time ago, sir, it was given out that Messrs. Hunt, 
Field, and Hewitt, and their friends, Peter Cooper, D. H. Craig, 
and others desired to sell their stock, and that 2,000 shares could 
be bought for 85 cents on the dollar. But a party who applied 
to Mr. Cyrus W. Field, expecting to get the stock at that rate, 
was told that the price was 100 cents on the dollar for the 2,000 
shares, all the talk about selling at 85 was merely to keep down 
the price of the stock. The same party was opposed to our 
making quarterly dividends of three per cent. They preferred 
lower dividends. The object of all these movements may be 
readily guessed at. 

Mr. Hewitt has read a printed address to this meeting signed 
bv himself, Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. ^« printed 

" ' ^ ^ ' •^ addreu read 

That address, sir, is full of errors, mistateraents, and false reas- ^^ ^'j'j-^^*''" 
oning, and I propose to review it. 

The first statement made by Messrs. Hunt, Field, and 
Hewitt, is that when the consolidation was efi<ected it seemed 
that the affairs of the company " were placed on a basis of en- 
during prosperity, which, with proper management, no adverse 
circumstances could disturb." 

To whom did it seem so? It was well known by those who 
were acquainted with the telegraph business, and who had "^uo""^'/ 
brought about this consolidation, that the question whether p®°,p'Jruy°» 
"tfnJur/ny prosperity" could be secured depended upon various 
circumstances of a somewhat doubtful character. And although 
I for one believed that " enduring prosperity" might be secured 
by that " proper management" which is opposed by the gentle- 
men who stopped the messages at Sackville, I knew that under 
what they call " proper management" the prosperity of the com- 
pany would not endure more than a year or two, and probably 
not so long even as that. 

I hoped and believed, sir, that they would not obtain the 
management of the affairs of the company, and therefore I ex- 
pected that the company would become and remain prosperous. 
But I could not conceal from myself the fact that there was 
4 
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clanger — that those gentlemen, although having but three votes 
in the Board, and owning but little stock amongst them, might, 
by the powerful aid of the Xew York press and their agent, 
succeed in obtaining the control of the company for themselves 
and their party. 

I was hopeful as to the fruits of the consolidation — many oth- 
ers were not so — many of the stockholders of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company preferred selling their stock to taking the 
stock of the new company. They had been assured by an 
indiscreet gentleman assuming to speak for certain parties favor- 
ing the project of consolidation, that they would purchase all 
the stock of the Magnetic Company held by parties who might 
decline to come into the new company. The principal stock- 
holdere of the Magnetic Company soon found that this assur- 
ance was unfounded, and abandoned the idea of selling, but 
others insisted upon the fulfilment of the promise, and it became 
necessary to subscribe ninety thousand dollars to purchase the 
stock in question. At the last moment the amount subscribed 
fell short twenty thousand dollars, and I had to make up the 
deficiency, for no one else would. I may here add that the 
subscriptions of Mr. Peter Cooper and Mr. Wilson G. Hunt 
were $10,000 each. ^ My subscription was $'25,000. 

Alleged ob- Messi^s. Huut, Field, and Hewitt state, in the second place, 
^loDMiidi? that "this consolidation could never have been efiected but 
"°°* from the general conviction in the minds of the proprietors of 
the lines, and of the public by whose business the lines were 
sustained, that the great saving in the expense of operating and 
maintaining them under one management, would enable the 
united company to offer to the public greater facilities in the 
transmission of intelligence, and, in the course of time, at re- 
duced rates." 

I do not believe, sir, that the objects of the parties who 
eflfected the consolidation are correctly stated in the paragraph 
quoted. The leading object was not to offer the public greater 
facilities nor reduced rates, although I believe that those results 
will follow at no distant period. The great object of myself 
and my colleagues was to acquire the strength necessary to 
prevent competition, which we feared might arise after the ex- 
piration of the patents granted to Prof. Morae. 
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Messrs. Ilunt, Field, and Hewitt state that the directors The dividend 
have been enabled "to make quarterly dividends of three perr etc rved 
cent., besides laying by a considerable amount for the construc- 
tion of new lines and the discharge of the debt incurred in buy- 
ing out the interest of Mr. F. O. J. Smith in the lines and pa- 
tents." 

That statement is incorrect. 

In making the dividends of three per cent, no fund is re- 
served for the construction of new lines or the discharge of the 
debt referred to, it having been resolved by the Board to isssue 
stock to raise tlie funds necessary for those purposes. 

Messrs. Field, Hunt, and Hewitt appear to be very desir- 
ous of depreciating the stock, but I must say that they are not 
correct in their remarks about the sales of the stock. I know'"^«gJJJJ^ ®^ 
of a good many sales at par and upwards. In fact there has 
been no fixed price for the stock, some parties believing that the 
company will be able to keep a monopoly of the business and 
others that the monopoly depending on the caprice of D. H. 
Craig will be soon broken up. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field and Hewitt state that they consider 
that ''it is remarkable that the stock of the Company has 
steadly sold below par ;" and they draw a contrast " with the iJ;^"^^^*'^", 
market value of the stock of other companies earning much "stocks." 
less in amount and declaring the same rate of dividends." They 
tell us that "the attention of the observing shareholder is 
arrested by this comparison," and that an examination of the 
causes of the unfavorable comparison is called for. They hold 
that it is the "plain duty of every Director of the Company" 
to raise the market value of the stock to 175 at least. They 
say : " If the capitalist were reasonably sure that the earnings 
of the Company could be maintained at the present rate, with- 
out prospect even of any increase, the market value of the 
stock ought to range between 175 and 200. To insure this 
value is the obvious interest of every stockholder, and the plain 
duty of every Director of the Company." 

But, a little further on, these gentlemen make some state- 
ments of what they assert to be matters of fact, and present 
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arguments which, if correct, would at once dispense with any 
•' examination of the causes of the unfavorable comparison " to 
which they have directed our attention, and would dispel all 
hopes that the Directors would ever perform their " plain duty" 
of raising the valne of the stock to the desired level, the 
"range between 175 and 200." 

I quote, sir, the following passage from tlie manifesto of the 
three gentlemen : " The American Telegraph Company has a 
capital of about $1,500,000, and a debt of about $200,000. It 
ownes the lines between Boston and "Washington, some local 
lines in New York and Virginia, but it leases the lines east of 
Boston and south of "Washington, so that the bulk of this great 
capital and debt represents the lines between Boston and "Wash- 
ington." 

Can you, sir, or any man who has heard or read that passage, 
believe that these three gentlemen were serious when tliey 
talked about the attention of the observing stockholder being 
arrested by the remarkable fact that telegraph stock, which had 
paid six per cent, in six months, had not ranged in the market 
" between 175 and 200 ?" Why, sir, according to these gentle- 
men, the stock is not worth ten cents on the dollar, for its value 
Probable re- ^® dependent entirely upon the will and pleasure, wliim or 
'•^''ml^of' caprice of D. H. Craig, the agent of the New York Associated 
the^compiiny pj.ggg^ who may, by getting up an opposition to us, destroy the 
his friendi. yaluc of our property. Oh, say these gentlemen, if you will 
let us and our friend Craig manage the Company, he will not 
get up an opposition, and we shall have a telegraph millenium. 
How long would it last? What men arc there to be found wlio 
would submit to his tyranny and abuse ; and vvhy should not 
he, a year hence, when the first Moi-se patent expires, take up 
some new invention along with Messrs. Iliint, Field, and Hew- 
itt, or others, build a line from Boston to Washington, and, by 
his control of all the press news of the country, force our col- 
leagues in the North American Telegraph Confideration to 
desert us and connect with his lines ? If Mr. Craig be allowed 
to monopolize all the news sent by telegraph, he may take it 
into his head that he and his friends may as well force a sale of 
the lines of the American Telegraph Company to a new com- 
pany to be under bis control. Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, 
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and their immediate friends, might be taken care of in that 
arrangement, while the rest of the stockholders would lose every 
thing. 

In my opinion our only safe course is to use the strength we 
have to put an end to the system whereby all the press news is 
controlled by one person. 

Tlie consolidation would never have been effected but for the 
belief, entertained by myself and others, that we could destroy 
that monoply. 

Have these three gentlemen, Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hew- 
itt, confidence enough in their own theory to purchase a majority 
of the stock at the price which they have themselves figured 
out- They hold that the Company has nothing to do but to 
pacify D. H. Craig ; and they evidently consider that this should 
be done at once, by throwing overboard the majority of the 
Board and the Executive Committee. 

My opinion is, sir, that in the new regime Mr. Hewitt would 
soon find himself unable to bear up against the insolence and 
abuse of that hard task-master, Mr. Craig. I doubt whether 
even Mr. Cyrus W. Field would not try to get up a conspiracy 
against the great autocrat, and thus force what Messrs. Hunt, 
Field, and Hewitt magniloquently call " the newspaper press," 
into "an attitude of hostility" to the Company. All the sacrifices 
to pacify Mr. Craig would be found unavailing. It is true, he 
might not quarrel with his old colleague, Mr. Wilson G. Hunt. 
Indeed, unless I am much misinformed on the subject, there 
are divers substantial reasons why those two gentlemen will 
remain in perfect accord with each other. 

But tlie affairs of the company cannot, under the charter, be 
managed by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Craig alone ; there must be a 
Board of Directors, and they would doubtless prove restive. 

This point is well stated in the address of the Ex. Com., on p. 
27, in these words ; 

" It is true that this company might, by abject submission to 
the dictates of the polite and gentlemanly agent of the New 
York monopoly, manage to keep him in good humor for a few 
months, weeks, or days — might, by expelling the Executive 
Committee, and appointing his nominees in their place, avert 
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the threatened action of the Xew York monopoly against the 
company for a brief period ; but then, we should hold our prop- 
erty by the frail tenure of the mere good will of D. II. Craig, 
and our dividends would not be worth'a single year's purchase." 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, in the next pLice, pro- 
ceed to assume that a great deal of trouble has been occasioned 
by alterations in the tariff on press messages — that the business 
paid well enough, and should have been let alone. Now, sir, 
all this is mere delusion. The question is not about tariffs, 
of the AMo-The Associated Press are willing to pay three times as much 

ciated Press , . a r j 

topayhighcras they do now if we will only agree not to take active measures 
to break up the present system, whereby only one foreign dis- 
patch is allowed to be received for the whole country. 

. I will here notice an error into which a gentleman represent- 
ing one of the Boston newspapers — Mr. Hale — has fallen in the 
course of his address to this meeting. 

That gentleman has told you that the Boston papers have 
paid double the price paid by private individuals. The pam- 
^remSks' P^^^^ published by the Executive Committee, p. 5, shows what 
the Boston papei's pay for messages from Boston to New York 
and from New York to Boston, viz., for the first 500 words 
three cents a word, from 500 to 1,000 two cents a word, over 
1,000 one cent a word. 

Now, this reduction in favor of long messages is made solely 
with a view to the benefit of the press, because practically it 
is the press alone that derives any benefit from it. A message 
500 words long for any other customer than the press is a thing 
that has scarcely ever been heard of. In reality, then, the Bos- 
ton papers pay much less for their messages than tlie ordinary 
rates charged to the commercial public. 

For myself, I must confess, that I can see no good commercial, 
or other reason why any deduction should be made from the full 
charge for a message sent to the Associated Press, although I can 
. see good reasons for making a deduction in favor of a special 
press message, in order that that class of business may be in- 
creased. This question is examined in the address of the 
Executive Committee, pp. 7 to 10, p. 32, and p, 35. The com- 
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parlson instituted by Mr. Hale between a message sent for the 
whole press of Boston and one sent to a private individual is 
fallacious. The former on account of its great public import- 
ance is allowed priority and therefore full rates ought to be paid 
for it, especially as no more business can be got by the telegraph 
company by reducing the charge for an Associated Press mes- 
sage ; the amount to be paid by each of the papers taking it being 
so small that even if the price were doubled the message in ques- 
tion would not be abbreviated on that account one single word. 

The question is not as Messss. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, would 
represent it to be, viz., whether we shall be content with our 
present earnings, and thus '' let well enough alone," it is whe- 
ther we shall endeavor to get the control of our own business, 
or let a huge monopoly be built up, which will inevitably destroy 
our property. The question as to the rates to be charged for 
press messages is comparatively insignificant, but, if from fear ^^ ^^^^ 
of oflFending the N'ew York Association, we let them dictate to v^^^<>^' 
us the rates to be paid, it follows that from the like fear we 
shall refrain from taking those measures which are necessary to 
destroy the monopoly of the foreign news enjoyed by that associ- 
ation. I have often declared that, in my opinion, that monopoly 
must be broken up, and that I believed that means would be 
found to accomplish the result. This declaration, sir, is but the 
echo of the covenant which our company entered into on the 
12th October last with the principal stockholders of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, an extract from which may be found 
in the pamphlet of the Executive Committee, p. 25. 

We have thereby covenanted that wo will " use all legitimate 
me^ns to prevent manopolies of market and other news entering 
the United States from foreign countries.''^ 

Messrs. Hewitt, Field, and Hunt speak on this subject as fol- 
lows : 

" The right to combine to procure intelligence is as sacred as 
the right of the stockholders of this company to associate them- 
selves together to build and operate telegraph lines." 

I am not aware, sir, of any right — divine, sacred, or other- 
wise — to combine to procure intelligence to the exclusion of 
other parties. And I propose, sir, that we shall destroy that 
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feature of exclusion, because it is prejudicial to our interests 
and to those of the community. 

Messra. Ilunt, Field, and Hewitt, contend that we have no 
right to resort to any means to prevent the monopoly in ques- 
tion, any more than we have to break up a private firm, in 
order that each partner may be made to pay separately for the 
dispatches which would come to all in common. 

These are the gentlemen who resorted to the strongest kind of 
measures to preserve the monopoly of the New York Associa- 
tion. Now, sir, it is a suflScient answer to this objection to say 
that if we had refused to covenant to do what they say we have 
no right to do, the consolidation would never have taken place. 
I may add, sir, that Messrs. C. W. Field and A. S. Hewitt 
signed that covenant. 

We have covenanted to use all legitimate means to prevent 
the monopoly of the foreign news. One proper way to do so 
is to invite competition, to point out how the foreign news can 
be obtained, to aid, by our advice and counsel, the newspaper 
press all over the country. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt are the gentlemen who, 
controlling the old American Telegraph Company, broke down 
a rival press agent, by refusing to send his messages. Naturally 
enough, the agent of the New York Associated Press wants 
these gentlemen to have the control of this company, because 
he knows that they will not " use all legitimate means," nor 
any means at all, to prevent his monopoly. In fact, they de- 
clare that such eflforts would be ofHcious intermeddling, improper 
and unjust. 

They say, however, that they are perfectly willing to offer 
all 'po^ihlQ facilities for competition^ but contend that the con- 
tract with the stockholders of the Magnetic Company does not 
require us to take any active measures to prevent the monopoly 
in question, and that the New York Associated Press will take 
offence, and justly so, too, if we try to breakup their monopoly. 

It is well known, sir, that, unless we take the initiative, the 
press outside of the city of New York will be unable, at all 
events for a considerable time to come, to liberate themselves 
from the yoke of Mr. Craig. Now, Messrs. Hunt, Field, and 
Hewitt are perfectly willing that we shall do anything that will 
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be useless for the accomplishment of the purpose set forth in 
the covenant which I have quoted. They are quite willing, for 
example, that we should have two wires from Halifax, if we will 
do nothing* to get two customers for the use of them. 

I have no doubt, sir, that the New York Associated Press and 
their agent have been sorely offended by our covenant to use all 
legitimate means to prevent them from continuing to enjoy their 
monopoly. I dare say they had a copy of that covenant in 
October last, before the ink was dry. The parties to the coven- 
ant assumed that the object could be accomplished, and I main- 
tain, sir, that the covenant contemplates action on the part of 
this company to break up the monopoly. It was treated at the 
time as an open declaration of war against the New York Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Mr. Eaymond, one of the proprietors of the New York Daily 
Times, in his address to this meeting, has said, that the rates 
charged to the New York Associated Press are quite immaterial. 
He denies that any objection to raising the prices would be made 
by that association. 

Mr. Hewitt has declared to-day to this meeting that the press 
(by which he means the New York Associated Press,) care 
nothing forr ates — that they are willing to pay one hundred per 
cent, or three hundred per cent, increase, if this company will 
not use means to prevent the monopoly of the foreign news. 

What right, asks Mr. Raymond, has the company to build up 
rivals to the Association? And he adds that if the company 
for its own interests will do so, then the Association will, in its 
own defence, build up rivals to this company. 

That is all right — ^let them do so if they will and can. We 
expected them to tri/ when we entered into the covenant with 
the stockholders of the Magnetic Company. But, sir, they can- 
not succeed now, and I think we can, by active measures, pre- 
vent them from controlling our property at their pleasure here- 
after. 

In reply to the remark of Mr. Raymond, that it does not be- 
come this company to speak against the monopoly of the foreign 
news, because we have ourselves a monopoly, I beg leave to 
say that the interests of our company, not less than those of the 
5 
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public at large, require tbat there should be more than one 
telegraph message containing the foreign news received by the 
newspaper press of this country. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt say that the mem'bers of the 
New York Associated Press only want a contract with this com- 
pany for a term of years. I am well satisfied, sir, that the only 
eflfect of such a contract would be to divert us from our object 
and cause us to lose precious time. The one all-important fact 
is, sir, that unless we can break up the system whereby the en- 
tire patronage of the press dispatches is held by one man, our 
property is not worth twenty cents on the dollar, but, on the 
other hand, if we succeed in our object, every share of the stock 
will be worth a great deal more than one hundred dollars. 

A contract with the New York Associated Press would be a 
mere delusion — it could be broken at any time by the associa- 
tion, on the pretence that the business was not done as well as 
it might be. 

In the manifesto of Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, I find 
this passage : " The undersigned have at all times been opposed, 
and still remain hostile to all grants of special privileges and 
preferential claims in the use of the lines of the Company." 

"Why, sir, these are the very gentlemen who, whether they 
did or did not recognize any '' preferential claims," in the use 
of the lines of the old American Company, would not allow 
parties to use those lines to send Press messages from Sackville 
to New York in opposition to D. H. Craig. 

These gentlemen seem very fond of high sounding phrases 
and glittering generalities, but their conduct in the telegraph 
business has by no means conformed thereto. 

In their manifesto it is stated that Mr. Hewitt had an inter- 
view with me in which I declined to state to him how the Exe- 
whytheEx- cutive Committcc intended to prevent the monopoly of foreign 
muile duinews. I did, sir, decline to lay before him the programme. I 
their'piaoidid uot waut any of the proposed arrangements to be com- 
Hiwitt"^' municated to Mr. Craig, because he might be able, if fully ad- 
vised beforehand, to defeat some of them. I had no confidence 
whatever in Mr. Hewitt. He had shown himself to be a 
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thorough out aud out partisan of Mr. Craig, by stopping the 
messages of Johnson and Zabriskie at Sackville. Mr. Hewitt 
had moreover factiously opposed the Executive Committee on 
various occasions, and had broken faith with me by retaining 
his seat at the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Hewitt errs when he says that I told him that the policy 
of the Executive Committee, in reference to the New York 
Associated Press, " was a mystery." Nor is he correct in an- 
other part of his statement wherein he states, that that policy 
was boldly avowed to be " that the New York Associated Press 
must be broken up, and that means would be found to accom- 
plish that result." 

There never was any mystery about the policy of the Execu- 
tive Committee, that policy was plainly declared, and Mr. 
Hewitt has not correctly stated it. It was to break up that 
regulation of the New York Associated Press which begets 
a monopoly of the foreign news, and confines our lines to a 
single message containing such news. 

Mr. Hewitt is not correct in saying that I told him substan- 
tially that I had fully explained the views of the Executive 
Committee to Mr. F. O. J. Smith, and that he " was so delighted 
with them that he was ready to exchange his bonds for stock." 
What I said on that subject was, that Mr. F. O. J. Smith was 
satisfied that we could prevent the monopoly of the foreign 
news by the legitimate means pointed out to him, and that he 
would, if necessary, exchange his bonds for stock, if that policy 
should be adopted and put in operation. He would not ex- 
change his bonds for stock if the control of the Company should 
pass into the hands of Mr. Craig and his three supporters in the 
Board. I am well assured that Mr, F. O. J. Smith would not, 
in that event, give twenty cents on the dollar for the stock. I 
know that I would not. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt argue that our patents will 
not prevent the establishment of rival lines, and they refer to ° ' ■ 
the fact that Morse's patents did not prevent the establishment 
of House and Hughes lines* House^s patent was for a new 
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process, the use of which was decided not to be an infringe- 
ment of Morse's patent. Hughes's machine was a mere evasion 
of House's, and I have no doubt that the use of the former 
would have been restrained by injunction, if the old American 
Company had not coalesced with the House Company shortly 
after the commencement of the use of the Hughes machine 
upon the line between New York and Philadelphia, for which 
the American Company did not hold a grant of the House 
patent. It will be found that no available system of telegraph- 
ing can be introduced into this country which is not. an infringe- 
ment of some one of the patents owned and controlled by the 
American Telegraph Company. 

^ ^. In reference to the exclusive connections which our Company 

The Slz-par- * J 

tyContraci has ^ith the Other Southwestern and Western lines under the 
compact known as the six-party contract, Messrs. Hunt, Field, 
and Hewitt quote a saying of mine, that the contract is " a rope 
of sand," which cannot be relied upon whenever it may suit the 
interests of the contracting parties to dissolve of it. I have said 
80, when contending that it should be made more binding, and 
the interests of the various Companies blended more together. 
The Executive Committee, in their address to the stockholders, 
takes up this topic (page 26), and say : 

" Of course there will be associations for the supply of Press 
news, but what this Company wants to prevent is the monopoly 
of the news by a single association. It is very clear that if we 
remain quiet, and allow this monopoly to go on increasing in 
strength from day to day, we shall soon find ourselves depend- 
ent for existence on the mere will and pleasure of the agent or 
manager of the news monopolists. 

"If any single individual or party can obtain and keep the 
monopoly of the foreign news, he or they will be able, a short 
time hence to destry the American Telegraph Company. It is 
very probable that the Western Telegraph Companies would 
not offer any resistance to a party controlling the foreign news, 
but would, if required so to do, give all their business to lines 
designated by that party." 
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^^ose passages, sir, which I have just quoted, show where 
l\\e ^aDger lies, and how to avoid it. We cannot calculate upon 
^^ faithful performance of the covenants of the six-party con- 
^T^t, if we allow the consolidation of the Telegraph lines along 
tbe seaboard, to consolidate the monopoly of the news in the 
hands of one party. Kather must we use the consolidation, as 
we have covenanted to do, to break up that monopoly. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt contend that a line can be-^«*?»f«™- 
built between Boston and Washington for $200,000 — to be work- ^^^^^ 
ed in opposition to us — that it can do a flourishing business 
without connections. 

To all this I reply, that a rival line between Boston and 
Washington cannot be built without violating our patents — that 
we hold the best routes — and that the line in question would 
not pay half its expenses, with all the patronage that D. H. 
Craig could bestow on it. The Associated Press business is not 
worth having, and Mr. D. H. Craig cannot at present control 
the special press messages. He may be willing to pay four 
times as much as he does now for Associated Press messages, 
but even then the rival line would realize but little, and that 
little for only a short time, as Mr. Craig's employers would soon 
get tired of patronizing a one-horse concern that could not do 
the business properly. After the news shall have been pub- 
lished two or three times in independent papei*3 not belonging 
to the association, the whole of Mr. Craig's arrangements will 
be abandoned, and those parties whom he may have induced to 
embark in the enterprise of opposing this Company will be left 
in the lurch. 

The personal liability to be incurred by the parties who might 
venture to infringe our patents, will prevent Mr. Craig from 
carrying out his threats. He must wait for a year or so, and I 
propose that our Company shall employ that interval in fortify- 
ing against him, and strengthening the confederation of the 
various Telegraph Companies. 

I am compelled, sir, to speak out, because if I failed to do so, 
the stockholders might be deceived by tlie specious statements 
and reasoning of our opponents. But I know that the majority 
of tbe stockholders will not ask me to state publicly all the 
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means we intend to use to attain our object. Nor will Mr. 
Hewitt's taunts induce me to do so. In fact, I hold that there 
ought not to be any public discussion of these matters, 
property *o? Sir, it is truc, as stated by Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt, 
pany."' that the American Telegraph Company has a capital of about 
a million and a half, and a debt of about two hundred thousand 
dollars. And I maintain, sir, that the property of the Com- 
pany is worth a great deal more than those two sums added 
together. 

The reasoning of Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt is entirely 
fallacious. They say that the bulk of the capital of this com- 
pany and its debt represents the lines between Boston and 
Washington, because this company leases the lines east of Bos- 
ton and south of Washington, and that the debt of this com- 
pany is nearly or quite equal to the actual capital required to 
build a new line between Boston and Washington. 

I regard the lines between Boston and Washington as a mere 
bagatelle in comparison with our other property. But I need not 
repeat what is set forth in the printed address of the Executive 
Committee, on pages 21 and 22, and pages 33 to 36. Suffice it to 
say that this company controls all the principal lines along the 
seaboard, and has exclusive connections with all the great tele- 
graph companies in the United States and British Provinces. 
The company has a great and lucrative business, and is well 
able to pay the rents reserved by the leases of the various lines 
east of Boston and south of Washington. The leases and the 
contracts for connections are worth far more than the whole 
amount of the capital stock and debt of the company. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field and Hewitt say they do not make their 
btatements to alarm the stockholders or to foment opposition ; 
that they " might have sold their stock and retired from the 
company." Two of them did once sell their stock and they 
have now only eighty-four shares between them. I will not 
say that they did make these statements to alarm the stock- 
holders and foment opposition — still they must be aware of the 
natural consequences of their own acts. 

On the 5th page of the address of the Executive Committee 
you will find this note : " It is understood that Mr. C. W. Field 
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is perfectly willing to have the editors of certain newspapers Mr. o. w. 
appoint five of the directors, as demanded in the commnnica-demaSs of 

I • A. *• J M certain news. 

tion hereinafter noticed." paper pro- 

I was told so by Mr. Hewitt, in my oflSce, a few days ago, ** * "* 
and Mr. MorlTand Mr. Alden were both present and heard the 
remark. Mr. Hewitt added that he himself considered the de- 
mand an unreasonable one. I am not at all surprised, sir, to find 
that flighty gentleman, Mr. Cyrns W. Field, putting his name 
to a paper ridiculing the very proposition which he supported. 
He judged from his own loose practice in making and pub- 
lishing statements, that our president, Mr. Barnum, had put his i 
name to an important address to the stockholders stating his 
policy as president of the company, without reading it. Did 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field put his name to Mr. Hewitt's " singular 
production," without reading it, or was Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
perfectly indifferent whether the paper represented his sentiments 
or not, so long as it would answer the purpose of the moment ? 
In that paper, I find this passage : 

" As to the propriety and reasonableness of this letter, there 
is considerable difference of opinion. If the Telegraph Com- 
pany were to demand of the editors the right to manage the 
ne^vspapers, upon the ground that the stockholders, officers, and 
servants of the Company, buy a large number of copies daily, 
the demand would certainly not be listened to. The stockholders 
of the Telegraph Company will in all human probability, .deem 
it their right and duty, under all circumstances, to control and 
manage their own property, under such reasonable regulations 
as their duty to the public demands, and their own interests 
dictate." 

That is pretty good, sir, for a man who held that the demands 
of the New York and Boston newspaper gentlemen were right 
and proper. I doubt, sir, whether the proposition would ever 
have been made if Mr. Cyrus W. Field had not approved of it 
and promised to support it. 

That absurd demand of the newspaper men of New York 
and Boston only shows how easy it is to get such papers signed. 
It needed only the assurance that Mr. Cyrus W. Field was in 
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favor of allowing a few select newspaper men to manage the tele- 
graph business of the seaboard. It was supposed that be was a 
great man in the company. It was not known that he had sold 
out his stock before the consolidation and had only picked up a 
few stray shares since. 

I can easily imagine, sir, what passed through the minds of 
some of the signers of that paper when it was submitted to 
them. Seeing some signatures already appended to it they 
readily followed suit saying to themselves, " Well, it would 
certainly be a good thing to make the telegraph subordinate to 
, us. To be sure this looks like an audacious demand, but then 

in signing it we only follow the example set by others, and shall 
be in very good company." 

Mr. Craig had only to start the project and get one or two 
signatures ; all the rest was sure to follow as a matter of course 
— thus exemplifying the truth of the old adage that " one fool 
makes many." 

I understand that some of the parties who signed that silly 
paper have frankly admitted that they are ashamed of it. 

wantedbj Mossrs. Huut, Field, and Hewitt say, that they "believe 
Field and that it would bc better for the whole Board to resign and let a 
wprewnt'the new ouo be elcctcd wKo will represent the majoril/u of the stock' 
t J» •. ^8'ock. holders. 

holders.** -xt i i i i 

No one knows better than the gentleman who penned this 
passage, that this project is impracticable. The Charter pro- 
vides that in case any Director shall resign, the vacancy may 
be filled by the Board of Directors. The stockholders cannot 
fill any vacancy. Messrs. Hewitt, Field, and Hunt, cannot 
well be ignorant of the fact that the other nine directors do 
now " represent the majority of the stockholders," and a very 
large majority too. What, then, do they mean by this sugges- 
tion, that the whole Board shall resign, " and let a new one be 
elected, who will represent the majority of the stockholders I" 
If it be desirable to have a Board of Directors capable of acting 
in harmony together, the desired object can be attained by the 
resignation of Messrs. Field, Hewitt, and Hunt. In that event, 
three other gentlemen will be elected in their places, who agree 
in opinion with the other nine Directors. I will undertake to 
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Batisfj Messrs. Field, Hewitt, and Hunt that the other Directors 
whom they have failed to convince, do represent a majority of 
the stockholders, if that is all that Messrs. Field, Hewitt, and 
Hunt want to be satisfied about ; for, Sir, I will show them that 
those other Directors actually own and represent a large ma- 
jority of the stock. 

Sir, the three gentlemen so often named by me, are, I have 
no doubt, aware of that fact at the present moment, and all 
their talk about having a Board to represent the majority of 
the stockholders is a mere delusion. If, however, they will not 
resign, we shall have a remedy in our hands next January at 
the annual election, and we will take care to use it. 



Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt contend that the affairs of How the ba- 
this company are to be managed, not by the Board of Directors company to 

* •' ^ ' '' be menaged, 

and the Executive Committee, but by the stockholders, at pub- '^he»he«- »>j 

' •' ' *^^ the Board or 

lie meetings. I can only say that if this Tammany Hall doc-»»8^?«"'»»o^'*- 
trine is to be applied to the complicated affairs of this company 
the best thing to be done is for the company to sell out to some 
other company, to be managed on more rational principles. 

Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt say that the stockholders 
may, at a meeting at which only two of them should attend, 
take the press difficulty, if they choose, out of the hands of the 
directors, and confide its settlement and management to a special 
officer or committee, or decide in what manner the tariff shall 
be adjusted, or any other matter of business determined. 

These three gentlemen say that, entertaining this idea of the 
law, they held it to be their duty to call the stockholders to- 
gether to decide what policy shall be pursued in respect to the 
monopoly of the foreign news held by the New York Associated 
Press. And they suggest that the present directors can be got 
rid of " easily" by a request on the part of the meeting that they 
shall resign, one by one, so that other persons, indicated by the 
meeting, may take their places. 

Another suggestion is offered by these three gentlemen, viz., 
that this meeting shall " select three discreet stockholders, of 
established reputation, as umpires to decide the matters in dis* 
puts between the Ejcecutive Committee and the New York cou'. 
Bolidated press." 
6 
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Before proceeding to examine these propositions, I beg to 
call the attention of the meeting to the fact that the passage 
last quoted contains an uncandid statement, calculated, if not 
intended, to deceive. 

The three gentlemen who signed that statement know that 
the matters in dispute are between the Board of Directors and 
the New York Associated Press, and not, as Messrs. Hunt, 
Field, and Hewitt would have you believe, between the Execu- 
tive Committee merely and that association. The board has 
acted directly upon the matters in dispute. Besides, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee can be removed at any time by a majority 
of the Board of Directors. 

The fact is simply this : nine out of the twelve directors have 
resolved, after great deliberation, to make a certain change in 
the tariff on press messages sent from Xew York to Boston. 
Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt opposed that change, and 
now appeal from the decision of the board to the stockholders, 
and try to make you believe that it is the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee alone which they complain of. The same mis- 
representation is to be found in the advertisement published by 
those gentlemen in the newspapers, in which they call upon the 
stockholders to send their proxies to persons who are not di- 
rectors. That advertisement speaks of " the changes in the 
tariff, made and to be made, by the Executive Committee." 
And yet Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt knew tl}at the changes 
which had already been made in the tariff had been made by 
the board, with the assent of nine directors out of the twelve, 
and that the Executive Committee had been directed to make 
a report on further changes, to be acted upon by tlie full board. 

It is not surprising that Messrs. Field, Hunt, and Hewitt 
should advise the stockholders to send their proxies to persons 
ignorant of the affairs of the company. It was the only chance 
that those three gentlemen had of success in their policy. 

I will now proceed to show that these gentlemen i.ave 
erred in their view of the law, and that if any mistake has been 
made they and their legel adviser, Mr. D. D. Field, are respon- 
sible for it. Their position is so novel and unreasonable that I 
can hardly suppose they really believe it to be correct. They 
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the New York and Washington Printing Telegraph Company. 
That stock was issued by the directors named in fhe charter, by 
virtue of the implied authority given to them by that instrument. 
We had to eflfect the consolidation of the various companies in 
the best way we could, and it was a task of considerable diffi- 
culty under the very peculiar circumstances. I do not suppose 
that the work will bear very rigid criticism in all its parts. But 
delays were dangerous, and we had to proceed as we did, or 
abandon the organization under the charter granted by the State 
of New Jersey. 

The charter does not provide for any meeting of the stock- 
holders prior to the annual meeting for the election of directors, 
but assumes that the place of meeting and the manner of con- 
ducting the election will be settled by the by-laws. It was not 
possible to convene a meeting of the stockholders before the 
Board of Directors had made a by-law prescribing the mode of 
convening the meeting, and the place where it should be held. 
The charter provides, section 6, that the meetings of the stock- 
holders may be held as well out of, as within the State of New 
Jersey, "at such times and places as may be provided by the 
by-laws." 

This very meeting, sir, is convened under the provisions of 
the by-laws made by the Board of Directors, and we have no 
legal meeting now, and never can have any, if those by-laws 
are invalid. 

On the 12th October, 1859, the company was organized by 
the directors named in the charter — there being no other prac- 
ticable mode of organizing. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt was elected 
president, in compliance with the provisions of the charter, 
which required the president to reside in New Jersey. 

At the meeting of the directors on the 14th October, 1859, 

three of the directors resigned and three other gentlemen from 

the Magnetic Telegraph Company took their places ; and the 

following resolution was adopted. 

^^Jieaolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
president to prepare a code of by-laws, to be submitted to the 
board for adoption." 

The president, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, thereupon appointed 
Mr, Barnum, Mr. Purdy, and Mr. Eussell, to be such commit- 
tee. 
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At the meeting of the directors on 28th October, 1859, the 
committee on by-laws presented a draft of proposed by-laws. 
The draft was amended in many important particulars ; and 
there were several divisions, the vote being taken by ayes and 
nays, and I find Mr. Hewitt's name in those divisions. 

When Mr. Hewitt appointed the committee to make the by- 
laws, he was fresh from his consultations with the counsel of 
the old American Company, and well posted up in the provi- 
sions of the charter and the general law of New Jersey, which 
is to be found in Kixon's Digest, a book in the hands of almost 
every farmer and tradesman in New Jersey. 

At the first meeting of the stockholders, held in the manner 
prescribed by the by-laws of the Board of Directors, Mr. Bar- 
num, as Vice-President of the Board of Directors, took the 
chair, and Mr. Dudley D. Field moved a resolution that an 
application be made to the Legislature of New Jersey to ob- 
tain certain amendments to the charter, one of which was as 
follows ; 

" To provide that the stockholders shall be the only authority 
to make or alter the by-laws." 

It is to be observed that no counsel for the company was 
appointed until after the by-laws had been adopted. As to the 
charter and the organization under it, the counsel for the old 
companies with Mr. Hewitt must be regarded as the responsi- 
ble advisers, regard being had, however, to the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the attempt to get the various companies together. 

In charity I will assume that Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Dudley 
D. Field in tlie heat of their party spirit and in their desire to 
create confusion in the enemy's camp, have forgotten the part 
they took in this business. There is an old adage that " it is a 
foul bird that wilfully defiles its own nest." 

But it is not true, as Mr. Hewitt would now have us believe, 
that our charter is a miserable abortion. The afllairs of this 
company are not to be managed by stockholders' meetings. 
As stated in the address of the Executive Committee, (p. 5,) 
" The management of the affairs of the company is confided by 
the charter and the laws to the director. It would be impos- 
sible for the stockholders to manage those affairs successfully." 
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The charter provides that there shall not be less than seven 
nor more than thirteen directors of the company, and that a 
majority of the directors shall constitute a quorum for transact- 
ing business. 

The New Jersey Act of 1846 declares that "every corpora- 
tion as such shall be deemed to have power." 

1. To have succession by its corporate name. 

2. To sue and defend. 

3. To use a common seal. 

4. To purchase such real and personal property as the pur- 
poses of the corporation shall require. 

5. To appoint such subordinate officers and agents as the 
business of the corporation shall require, and to allow them a 
suitable compensation. 

6. To make by-laws for the management of its property, the 
regulation of its aflfairs, and for the transfer of its stock. 

This does not mean that the corporators at large must exercise 
these powers and that meetings of stockholders must be called 
to authorize actions to be brought or defended, or to authorize 
contracts to be made and the seal of the company to be affixed 
thereto— or to authorize the purchase of poles, wire, insulators, 
stationery, or acids, or to appoint operators and line men, or 
to make regulations for the management of the business which 
is to be managed by the directors. 

The charter authorizes the directors to transact the business 
of the company. It follows that they can exercise all the pow- 
ers vested in the corporation except such as are in terms or by 
necessary implication conferred upon the stockholders. 

The directors having the power to manage the business of 
the company have the incidental power of making rules and 
regulations for that management. These rules and regulations 
we call by-laws. They may be altered from time to time by 
the authority which has made them. 

It is laid down in general terms in treatises on the law of 
corporations that the incidental power of making by-laws like 
every other incidental power of the corporation is to be exer- 
cised by the members of the corporation at large "Jn the same 
manner in which the charter may direct them to exercise other 
powers or transact their general business." When the general 
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might be repealed, altered, or disregarded by any subsequent 
meeting, for the same power which makes by-laws can repeal 
them. 



Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt tell us, in the concluding 
tyoT^ra! sentence of their address, that they make this appeal from the 
and Hciriu; majority of the Board of Directors to the stockholders, " to free 
themselves from the responsibility and odium which will in- 
evitably fall upon the authors of the ruin of a now prosperous 
corporation,'' which, they think, can remain prosperous only so 
long as D. H. Craig shall permit it to be so. 

It could not be necessary for the three gentlemen to drag all 
the affairs of this Company before the public and get them pub- 
lished in the newspapers, for the mere sake of freeing themselves 
from responsibility as Directors. They shared that responsibility 
with their colleagues whom the stockholders entrusted with the 
management of their affairs. The majority of the Board had 
the right to decide what policy should be pursued, and the talk 
about the responsibility of the minority for the decision of the 
majority, is mere nonsense, intended to cover up the real motives 
of this factious movement. 



^•j^J»*J^ The postscript to the manifesto asserts that the address of the 
^^•■^^^^ Executive Committee "abounds in misstatements." I defy the 
***phiSt°*' gentlemen to establish that assertion, and I maintain that they 
cannot show a single statement in the address either intended 
or caculated to mislead. The only alleged error pointed out by 
Mr. Hewitt was the statement on page 4, that Mr. Peter Cooper 
" sold out more than a year ago nearly the whole of the stock 
held by him in the old American Telegraph Company. At the 
same time he retired from any active participation in telegraph 
affairs upon the ground that he could not attend to them." 

Mr. Hewitt says that Mr. Peter Cooper (who is his father-in- 
law) did not sell the stock but gave it to him and to Mr. Edward 
Cooper. They sold all the stock thus given to them to Mr. Morris 
and myself. We had a good reason for speaking of the transfers 
of the stock from Mr. Peter Cooper to his son and son-in-law, as 
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having been made upon a sale, for the transfers are in writing in 
the oflSce of this Company, and purport to be for value received 
and not mere gifts.* 



Mr. Raymond has explained to us the character and obiects 

Mr Ray. 

of the New York Associated Press, and has criticised themond'««ute- 

Dent of th# 

remarks of the Executive Committee on that subject. He has character 
quoted repeatedly from our pamphlet, but I beg to call your of^the^Njjr. 
attention to the fact that he has carefully avoided noticing that ^rtet*. 
part of the pamphlet wherein the Executive Committee point 
out the odious character and results of some of the rules of that 
Association. 

Mr. Raymond has declared to this meeting that tlie News 
Association has not a single feature characteristic of a monopoly 
about it. He says it is nothing but an association of several 
journals to share and thus lessen for each the expense of obtain- 
ing telegraphic news. 

Now, sir, I have no objection to any association of that sort. 
Mr. Raymond knows that the Executive Committee neither 
expects nor desires to prevent such associations. He has quoted 
from page 12 of the pamphlet the following words: "This 
Company certainly does intend to break up the monopoly of 

♦ Messrs. Hunt, Field, and Hewitt have sent a copy of their manifesto to each n„|y ^ ^u 
stockholder, with a Circular dated New York, July 17, 1860. circular of 

In that circular those gentlemen reiterate their old fallacies and erroneous as- y | e i a and 
sumptions. For taking the circular, in connexion with the manifesto, it is evident Hewitt. 
they are assuming that the Board of Directors are *' forcing the newspaper press 
into an attitude of hostility " merely because the Board refuse to let the Agent of 
the New York Associated Press (which is far from being "the newspaper press" of 
th« whole country) dictate to and control the Company. 

Those gentlemen say that our contract with the telegraph companies can only 
be broken up by our " forcing the newspaper press into an attitude of hostility." 
We are not going to force " the newspaper press" into such a position. On the 
contrary, we intend to liberate " the newspaper press " from the yoke of D. H. 
Craig and the New York Asssociation, and we do not care a straw about the hos- 
tility of ihat association, backed up as we shall be by the press of the country at 
large and the commercial community. 

I hold that the success of the Company can be seriously impaired only in one 
way, Tiz., by allowing the consolidation of the telegraph companies to be the means 
of consolidating the power of D. U. Craig, and thus placing the American Tele, 
graph Company at his i^ercy a year o^r two beq^Cr 

7 
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the foreign news enjoyed by the Association." The words 
immediately following are these : 

"This Company neither expects nor desires to prevent 
associations of the press for the supply of news by Telegraph. 
On the contrary, the Executive Committee have uniformly de- 
clared their intention to fulfil the covenant with the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company to supply facilities for rival associations of 
that character." 
Theodiooi There is, sir, a feature characteristic of a very odious mo- 

rtgulatlODS '' 

^^'aSL^'J^' ^^P^-^y ^" ^^^^ -^^^ York Association, and Mr, Kaymond 
Prew. knows vcry well what I refer to, although he has not deemed it 
prudent to notice it. It is very distinctly stated in the pamphlet 
of the Executive Committee, in these words, (p. 24) : 

" By virtue of that monopoly, the Associated Press of New 
York secures the exclusive possession and control of the 
European news, which it sells out to the Press all oyer the 
country. No press is allowed to receive this news unless it will 
submit to the rules of the Association ; one of which rules 
forbids the reception of news except through the Agent of the 
Association.'*^ 

Mr. Raymond could not possibly have lost sight of that 
passage, and of the remarkable declaration of the Executive 
Committee on page 35 : 

" Arrangements can easily be made whereby the Press of the 
whole country can be far better supplied than it is now with the 
foreign and domestic news, and that by means of associations of 
its own, under the active control of its own representatives, 
without any such despotic regulations as those of the Kew York 
Associated Press, forbidding the reception of news through any 
other chayinel than D, H, Craig — regulations calculated to 
create and perpetuate the most odious monopoly that the wit of 
man could devise." 

" Not only can vastly superior arrangements be made for the 
supply of the public news, but the cost to each paper would, in 
most instances be even less than what is paid now to D. H. 
Craig for inferior matter. The Press of the whole coftntry 
outside of New York city can obtain relief from a disgusting 
tyranny, and the public at large be rescued from the machina- 
tions of speculators who, under the present system, obtain and 
use for their own benefit, the earliest intelligence affecting the 
value of stocks and merchandise." 
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r. Raymond has quoted freely and frequently from the 
)hlet, but whenever he has come to a passage speaking of 
egulations of the New York Association which are designed 
event the public from obtaining any other version of the 

than that which Mr. Craig supplies, then Mr. Raymond 
topped short. 

)w, this is somewhat uncandid on the part of Mr. Ray- 
i. He knew what we complained of, but did not meet 
lifficulty. If the New York Association would abrogate 
egulations in question, we should have no cause of qnarrel 

that Association. 

le immediate eflTect of -such abrogation would be, that the 
(paper press in various parts of the country, would take ad- 
nal telegraphic messages containing the foreign news ; 
: associations would be formed, in and out of New York, to 
that and other news, and in some cases the great papers 
d have special dispatches containing foreign news for their 
columns alone. Our Eastern lines would then pay hand- 
ily, instead of being a dead weight upon the Company, and 
langer pointed out in the following passage in the pamphlet 
e Executive Committee (page 26) would be avoided : 
Of coui-se there will be associations for the supply of Press 
J, but what this Company wants to prevent is the monopoly 
e news by a single association. It is very clear that if we 
lin quiet^ a?id allow this monopoly to go on increasing in 
\gthfTom day to day^ we shall soon find ourselves depend- 
:or existence on the mere will and pleasure of the agent or 
ager of the news monopolists." 

If any single individual or party can obtain and keep the 
opoly of the foreign news, he or they will be able, a short 
\ hence, to destroy the American Telegraph Company. It 
iry probable that the Western Telegraph Company would 
Dffer any resistance to a party controlling the foreign news, 
would, if required so to do, give all their business to lines 
jnated by that party." 

will now read, sir, the rules of the New York Associated 
s, which were designed to and which have actually created The ruies of 
nost odious and the moat dangerous monopoly of the pres- ""Jj^iau/*" 
Jay. ^^ 
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The Association was established, in its present form, on the 
21st October, 1856, by the representatives of seven newspapei-s 
in New York City, viz. : The Journal of Commerce^ Tlie JEa^ 
press^ The Herald^ The Sun^ The Tribune^ Tlie Courier and 
Enquirer^ and The Times. 

An Executive Committee was appointed, viz. : Mr. George 
H. Andrews and Mr. Frederick Hudson. 

Article 4 reads thus — " No new member shall be admitted to 
this Association without the unanimous consent of all the par- 
ties hereto, but the news obtained may he sold to other parties 
for the general benefit of the association, on the vote of six- 
sevenths of its members." 

It is not true, as often represented, that all the leading news- 
papers in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, &c., 
are members of this association — they are only customers of the 
association. 

The articles provide for the appointment of an agent, whose 
duty it is to receive all telegraphic communications for the 
association and transmit them immediately by manifold copies 
to each of the parties who may be entitled to receive the 
same. 

Agents or correspondents are to be appointed at Washington 
and at Albany, to furnish by telegraph, or otherwise, the Con- 
gressional and Legislative proceedings, and correspondents are 
to be appointed at such other points as may be designated by 
the Executive Committee. 

Articles 9 to 15, and part of article 22, read as follows : 

IX. All news received by telegraph shall be sent to the 
oflSces of publication without unnecessary delay, hut its delivery 
or puhUcaiion may he withheld until a specified hour^ by direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee through the agent of the asso- 
ciation. 

X. The supervision of the arrangements to be made by the 
agent of the association shall be entrusted to the Executive 
Committee, who shall make all necessary regulations for the 
reception of news, and whose contracts shall be binding on the 
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association. They shaU designate the time of the jyublication 
of the foreign and other telegraph news, and the terms of sale 
of news to parties out of the city. 

XI. All European and California newsj and all election 
returns received hy special express or telegraphy obtained hy any 
member of the associatiojiy shall be the common "property of all 
the members who may desire to make use of it, and the expense 
assessed upon the members who so use it, in equal proportions, 
and all such news, together with all other news, except as spe- 
cified in the Xlllth, XIV th, and XVth sections, shaXl be imme^ 
diately handed over to the agent of th^ association^ to be copied 
and delivered to the several papers of the association, in the 
same manner as other telegraph news is delivered. 

XII. No party receiving news from this association shall 
enter into any arrangement with rival telegraphic news agents ^ 
in this or any other city, or with any person in their employ, 
nor shall they receive from them any telegraphic news from 
Washington^ Albany ^ or any other part of the country, nor shall 
such parties, nor any persons not connected with this associa- 
tion, be permitted to avail themselves of the facilities of the 
association for the reception of California or European news- 
papers, circulars, or other intelligence, arriving at this or any 
other port. 

Xin. No member of the association, and no party receiving 
news from the association, will be permitted to receive regular 
telegraphic dispatches from his own private correspondents, nor 
can he make arrangements to receive any special news by 
telegraph without first informing the other members of the 
association, and tendering a participancy in it to him. From 
this restriction are excepted reports of conventions, political 
meetings, trials, executions, public dinners, sporting intelli- 
gence, and the legislative proceedings of other States. Any 
memher can order through the agent of the association special 
items, or telegraphic reports; but these items or reports so 
ordered must be tendered to each party to this arrangein^nt 
and paid for, the parties accepting the same, or any portion 
thereof. 
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XIV. Dispatches received from a resident editor or resident 
reporter of any one particular paper connected with, or supplied 
by the association, can be used by that paper for its own sole 

' use and benefit ; but news thus received, it is understood mxist 

not he contracted for by any previous arrangement. 

XV. It is agreed that news originating in Washington City 
and Albany, shall be excepted from all the foregoing rules, and 
each paper is at liberty to receive telegraphic dispatches from 
its own correspondents there, and publish the same for its own 
use and benefit. 

XXn. No member of the association shall disclose any por- 
tion of the news received by the same, until the thne desigwUed 
for its publication by the Executive Committee, except in 
posting the arrivals of vessels on a bulletin. 

It will be readily seen, that the great object of these rules, is 
to secure to the seven Kew York papers the control of the 
news, so that the seven members of the New York Association 
may sell out such portions of the news as they please on such 
terms and conditions as they please to the outside papers, and 
. keep them and the telegraph companies in a state of complete 
subordination. To this end it is provided, that the customers of 
the association shall not be allowed to procure certain kinds of 
news of the most important character from any other source. 
The association tells its customers that it must not deal with 
anybody else, and as matters now stand the prohibition is 
eflfective. 

The subjection in which the Press of this country is held by 

M°*oJi ^ ^ese regulations is utterly disgraceful to the nation. No paper 

▼•"*'>'* ®' receiving news from the New York Association dare to publish 

newB. a piece of foreign news transmitted by telegraph other than 

that supplied by Mr. Craig. Ilis version of the news and no 

other, must be disseminated throughout the country by tele* 

graph. The report of the state of the foreign markets, which 

he may choose to have made up, goes into every paper. It 

may be bogus in many important particulars, but no correction 



>ut the news to and domineering over the Press of the 
ties, but in return for this, they have to give up im- 
advantages, and to occupy a contemptible position. 
Tew York Herald^ for example, publishes special tele- 
lispatches, containing the debates in Congress; that 
3 not confined to the common dish served up for all 
ers alike, but when it comes to ih^ foreign news^ it 
J give its readers Craig's dispatch, which appears alike 
penny papers of the city of New York and in the 
I of many of the " rural journals." 
aper belonging to the New York Association, or taking 
Dm the same, should dare to publish a telegraph mes- 
m Halifax or Cape Race, not supplied through Mr. 
hat paper would be expelled from the Association, or 
1 thereafter of the news supplied by the agent of that 
tion. No daily paper could continue long to exist under 
, But if the New York Herald and other papers were 
to publish special foreign reports, numerous versions 
ews would be sent by different reporter ; some of the 
vould vie wuth each other in the fulness and complete- 
their reports, and in the style of the same ; our lines in 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia would cease to be 
lines, starving upon a single message sent by Mr. Craig 
veek or once a fortniglit, for a miserable compensation, 
; accompanied, too, by gross and brutal insults. 
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How the mo- I wiU point out 8ome of the difficulties which have heretofore 
fo^i^^neirJ prevented the destruction of this monopoly of the foreign 
kept up.° news. Many newspapers throughout the country have been 
restive under the infliction, but have had finally to sucenmb. 
They could not do without the earliest foreign news, and they 
could not get it except through Craig,^ in consequence of his 
arrangements with the Telegraph Companies, and the effect of 
the rules of the New York Associated Press. 

Suppose, for example, a number of papere to associate toge- 
ther to get telegraph dispatches, containing foreign news — ^for 
this act of rebellion they are liable to be banished at once from 
the list of dependents of the Kew York Association. In that 
event, the rebels may have their property destroyed altogether, 
if their arrangements for securing the foreign news as early as 
their competitors may get it from Craig, should happen to be 
defective. But for the rule of the Association, that papers 
taking the news from them shall get none elsewhere, n^iany 
news reporting arrangements would have been made. That 
rule has prevented the desired action — the arrangements made 
by Craig to secure the control of the Eastern Telegraph lines, 
would not alone have resulted in a monopoly of the foreign 
news in his hands. 

The telegraph line was extended to Halifax upon the faith of 
an undertaking entered into by the agent of the New York As- 
sociated Press, to take three thousand words on the arrival of 
each mail steamer at that port, and to pay at about double the 
ordinary rates of tariff. Any other Press agent would only 
have had to pay a single rate, but the arrangement between 
the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company and the agent of the New 
York Association, gave the latter advantages over all rivals. 
Whilst that contract existed, it would have been futile for any 
newspaper in the United States to attempt to get the foreign 
news from Halifax until tlie agent of the New York Association 
had got his message through. There was but a single wire, and 
the message could be spun out to any length so as to occupy 
tlie wires continuously — six, twelve, or any greater number of 
hours if required. 

But in May, 1859, tlie agent of the New York Association 
liaving refused to fulfil his contract with the Nova Scotia Com- 
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pany, that company made another contract with Messre. John- 
son & Zabriskie, by which they obtained the exclusive use of 
the Nova Scotia lines for the transmission of the European of riraipreM 
news. Tlie contract was in form different from the former one, sackTUie. 
but was in effect and for all practical purposes the same, so 
far as relates to the exclusive use of this line for the purpose in 
question.* Messrs. Johnson & Zabriskie proposed to supply 
the newspapers throughout the country with the foreign news, 
and were supported by the entire Press of Philadelphia.f 

* The following letter to the SaperiDtendent of the Nova Scotia lines, shows 

that Mr. Craig eo constnied the contract : 

Halifax, 6th Feb.. 1850. 
F. N. GiBBOBNK, Euq. : Mr. Craig's 

Dear Sir, — I respectfuUj notify you, that should public or private dispatches be demand of 
allowed to reach Boston in advance of the dispatches to the Associated Press, we * ***orfty.'^"' 
shall not bold ourselves bound to pay this line the sum of seventy-five dollars 
toUfl, nor any other sum^ as it must be obvious to you that our dispatches would 
be of little or no value to the Associated Press, in case other reports of the leading 
features of the news are allowed to arrive at Boston and New York in advance of 

ours. Respectfully, <&c.. 

D. n. Craig, 

Agt N. Y. Ass'd Press. 

f Tliis fact is shown by the following communication. 

PuiLADKLrUlA, Julv Otll, lS5'.>. 

A. s. HEwnx, 

President American Telegraph Company, 
Dear sir, — Tlie course pursued by your company in detaining the foreign dis- 
patches of Messrs. Johnson A Zabriskie, telegraph reporters for the Presa, in order 
<bat another party may have the preference, does not meet with our approbation. 
We hope the company over which you preside will see the importance of having 
their diapatches for us forwarded immediately after their reception in your office 
at Sackville. The arrangement at present is very unsatisfactory to us and must 
he very prejudicial to the public interests. 

Yours truly, 
Fred. "W. Gratson <fe Co, Evenivg Jonrmil. 
J. R. Flaniqen, Daily News. 
Jesprr Harding <b Son, The Lupiirer. 
J. Stktens & Co., Evening Argun. 
Dr. R MoawiTZ, Morning Pennsylvanian. 
Hoffman & Morwitz, German Democrat. 
CuMMiNGS <b Pkaoock, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
M. McMicoael, North American. 
J. W. Forney, The Presn. 
Jno. S. Jackson, Sunday Transcript, 
Geo. G. Thomas A Co., Sunday Atlas. 
Lawler, Everitt <fe HiscKEN, Sunday Dispatch. 
Swain A Abell, Public Ledger. 
Jones A McGill, Sunday Mercury, 
3efore this some of the Philadelphia papers, viz. : The Inquirer^ The Journal, 

8 
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But they could not get their messages through to New York ; 
the old American Telegraph Company refused to send them. 

If those messages had been forwarded as they ought to liave 
been by the American Company, the monopoly of the New 
York Association would have been at once and for ever 
broken up. 

Mr, Craig, however, with Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, had influence 
enough in the Board of Directors to induce that body to fly to 
the rescue of the New York Association, and boldly to defy 
the law and disregard the obligations which the Company 
owed to the public, and in consequence of that intervention Mn 
Craig obtained a complete triumph. 

Let us see, sir, what reasons were put forth for this extraor- 
dinary conduct of the old American Company. 

Imagine, sir, a dispatch sent by Measrs. Johnson & Zabriskie 
from Halifax to Sackville, where tlie lines of the American 
Company commenced — a dispatch containing most import- 
ant news from Europe — the agent of the American Telegraph 
Company says, " I am ordered not to send it — we expect in ten 
or twelve hours from this time that Mr. Craig will get a dis- 
patch in this office, which he has sent, or will send by horse 
express; and we mean to send that dispatch over our lines, and 
not yours." 

The audacity of this performance is unequalled. Mr. Abram 



7%« North American, and The Prens tried to get up a permanent opposition to the 
New York Associated Press, as will be seen b}^ the following paper, 

Philadelphia, December 2l8t, 1858. 
We think it necessary for the interest of the press of this city that a permanent 
opposition should be sustained to the New York Associated Press. We can by 
this means get more reliable reports, and be better served. In order to do this we 
win join with our brethren of the press, if they will all combine, and pay the extra 
ten dollars per week for Congress reports to ifessr*. Carr tfe Johnson, of this citv, 
instead of paying, as at present, that amount for the reports furnished by the 
New York Associated Press, commencing on Monday next. 

jEspEtt Harding «fc Son. 

Fred. W. Grayson <& Ca 

M. McMlCflAKL. 

J. W. Forney, 
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S. Hewitt was the President of the American Company at that 
time, and there are but few men, besides him, who would have 
dared to withhold from the people of this conntry, for ten or 
twelve hours, the intelligence which they had a right to re- 
ceive, and which might be of the utmost importance, not only 
to individuals but to the comipunity at large. 

I find published in the New York Herald^ of June 4th, IS59, 
some correspondence on this subject. From that we shall learn 
what arguments were urged by Mr. Hewitt in support of this 
proceeding. 

Ihe first letter to which I shall refer is one dated June 3d, 
1859, addressed to the N. Y. Associated Press by the old 
American Telegraph Company, through their Secretary. 

In that letter the action of the Company is defended upon p^ ^^ 
the ground that it was authorized by the law of New York to ^^^ ^^• 
make preferential arrangements in favor of newspapers ; that 
the Nova Scotia Company " had given a preferential and ex- 
clusive contract to private parties for the right to transmit the 
foreign intelligence ;" — that the American Company would not 
sanction so odious an arrangement, and therefore had " in- 
structed their agents not to transmit over their lines any for- 
eign news which reaches their office at Sackville by telegraph, 
until after the news is received there by other modes of trans- 
mission." 

The first part of this letter runs thus : 

" Gestlembin, — Ever since the establishment of telegraphic 
lines of communication in this country, the fundamental rule 
for tlieir use by the public has been that messages shall be 
transmitted in the order of their reception, and that no pre- 
ference shall be allowed in the transmission of dispatches. The 
only exception to this equitable and indispensable rule has been 
in favor of news intended for publication in the newspapere, 
and therefore regarded as the property of the whole commu- 
nity. Telegraph companies organized under the laws of this 
State are allowed to make such preferential arrangements, and no 
other. The public have a peculiar interest in tlie foreign news, 
which usually comes to us by way of Halifax, or St. John's, 
N. F. For some years the arrangements of the Associated 
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Press have secured to the public at large the foreign news in 
advance of any and all private advices whatever." 

In another letter, from the American Telegraph Company 
to the Secretary of tlie Nova Scotia Company, dated New 
York, May 17th, 1859, 1 find the following passage : 

" By the laws of this State, and the settled practice of tele- 
graph companies, the Press are fairly entitled to the preference 
in obtaining the steamer's news, in order that speculators may 
not operate at the expense of the public. It is alleged, and 
you do not deny, that you have agreed to give a preference in 
the transmission of the foreign news to a private party. This 
arrangement is not only unreasonable but unjust, and it is 
rendered particularly objectionable at this time by the excited 
and interesting state of foreign affairs. If this Company should 
transmit such dispatch in advance of the public news, it would 
become a participator in the wrong." 
The law of New York makes it the duty of telegraph com- 
iiiegaiityof P^"^^^ to trausiuit all dispatches in the order in which they 
^of* toehold* are received, " provided, however, that arrangements maybe 
^cimplSy." nfi^de with the proprietors or publishers of newspapers for the 
transmission for the purpose of publication of intelligence of 
general and public interest out of its regular order." 

It is very right and proper, sir, for telegraph companies to 
give priority to dispatches for the press, because of their great 
importance to the public. Tlie welfare of the public is of para- 
mount consideration. 

The American Company might have been justified in giving 
a preference to a message for the New York Association over 
one for Messrs. Johnson & Zabriskie, on the ground that the 
former more fully represented the newspaper press than the 
latter — if such was the fact. That is to say, the message 
of Messrs. Johnson & Zabriskie might, on that ground — if the 
fact were as supposed — be set aside, although received first in 
the ofiice. All private messages lying ready to be sent, or 
sent already in part, may be set aside in order that the publica- 
tion of intelligence of general and public interest may not 
be delayed. 

But it was a monstrous perversion of the law to hold that 
because the message for Johnson & Zabriskie was to be treated 
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as a private message it might be detained in order to give 
priority to a press message not yet received by the company 
for transmission. The company might, when transmitting the 
so-called private message, have broken oflf before completing 
it, 80 as to send a press message immediately, but the company 
could not rightfully say to any party tendering a message, 
" We will not send it, because we expect another party to send 
a message of the same nature to-morrow, or ten or twelve 
hours hence." One who is in the habit of jumping to conclu- 
sions without taking the trouble to think, might assume that 
the New York statute which I have quoted authorized such a 
mode of doing business, but it is inconceivable that a lawyer, 
even one better qualified to take part in political scrambles 
than to examine legal questions, could deliberately put such an 
absurd construction upon the law. 

Mr. Abram S. Hewitt has often contended that the conduct 
of the company was perfectly legal, and Mr. Dudley D. Field 
has told this meeting to-day, that the Executive Committee, in 
settling the action of Johnson & Zabriskie, chose to p^y out 
the money of the company without a particle of right, and he 
evidently assumed that those gentlemen had no claim against 
the company. 

On the contrary, sir, I regard the action of the company as 
absurd, illegal, and even criminal ; and, in my opinion, the 
Directors who authorized the detention of the public news at 
Sackville, in the manner I have described, ought to have been 
indicted for the offence. 

If the offence had been committed in this State, Mr. Hewitt 
would have been brought under the operation of the New 
York Statute, which declares the wilful refusal to transmit a 
telegraph message to be a misdemeanor, and provides that the 
offender, upon conviction, " shall suffer imprisonment in the 
county jail or workhouse in the county, where such conviction 
shall be had for a term of not more than three months."* 



♦ A pamphlet published in 1859 by the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, con- 
tains the correspondence on the subject of the discontinuance of the contract 
betAfcen the KoTa Scotia Company and Craig. The following abstract of import- 
ant portions of that correspondence shows the nature of that contract ; it also ez- 
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Mr. C. W. Field has told the meeting that the profits upon 
the amount originally invested in the construction of the Mag- 
poses the misconduct of the agent of the N. Y. Associated Press, and the complete 
subserTiency of the old American Company to his dictation 

Extract from letter dated Halifax, May 10th, 1859, from J. C. Cogswell, Presi- 
dent of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company to Peter Cooper, President of the 
American and Newfoundland Telegraph Companies: 

The prefer- "The original agreement with the Associated Press was made in 1850 by the 

eoee enjoyed Got ernment of Nova Scotia, and under it the Press contracted to send over our 

by Craig un- wires 3,000 words, on the arrival of each regular mail steamer, for the sum of $75. 

contr«»fidt2'^® Government lines passed into the hands of the Company, and, in November, 

the Nora 1858, notice was given to the Associated Press that the price of news would be 

Sootia Com- raised. After some negotiation and some complaint on the part of the Press the 

P*ny. terms were agreed upon. In the letter from the Associated Press consenting to 

pay the $150, one special proposition, made by themselves, was, that six months* 

notice of termination should bo given. 

"All went on well enough till in July, 1858, the Cunard steamship Europa passed 
Newfoundland, and news received there by her was sent to New York. Un the 
arrival of the Europa at Halifax, soon after, the Press agent refused to send the 
usual 3,000 words on the ground that it had lost its value. The same thing has 
occurred twice or thrice, since, — the Press refusing to pay — our Company claim- 
ing the full amount. 

*'We conceive ourselves justified in so claiming on the simple ground that, by its 
agreement, the Press contracted to tend 3,000 icorda upon the arrival of the Cunard 
steamers, and under that contract we have always faithfully held our wires at 
their disposal. We have refused large offers for preferential messages, holding 
ourselves bound to Mr. Craig." 

Extract from a letter of the Executive Committee of the Nova Scotia Telegraph 
Company to D. H. Craig, dated Nov. lAth, 1853 : 

" I am instructed by the Executive Committee to give notice that upon the close 
of the current year, they cannot continue to send the steamer*s dispatch to the 
Associated Press upon the terms on which it is now sent. This pre/erefUial dis* 
patch monopolizes the trunk line of the Company usually about naif a day, thus 
wholly excluding, during that time, other business which the Executive Committee 
believe would be more profitable to the Company. ♦ * ♦ 

Under all the circumstances, the Committee consider they cannot, after the 
commencement of the incoming year, continue to send r preferential dispatch to the 
Associated Press, on the arrival of the English steamer, at a less rate than otu 
hundred and fifty dollars for each dispatch of 3,000 words. The sum at present 
received is not a remuneration to the company for sending such a dispatch. Other 
partiea are willing to give the greater sum for the preference now allowed to the 
Associated Press, but the Committee wish to give tnat Association the option of 
accepting or rejecting these terms." 

Extracts from letter from D. H. Craig to J. C. Cogswell, President of the Nov* 
Scotia Telegraph Company, dated May 3d, 1859 : 

" We are accustomed to deal with telegraph gentlemen who are above tlie de- 
spicable tricks we have reason to believe you and vour associates arc about to 
Crtig'i at- resort to." * ♦ ♦ * *'» * * « 

}^\ "sS° " Your assertion that you broke off with us because w6 would not act hanno- 
tl^ DlJ|^Jt^,i!j niously or because of any improper or discourteous language to you is entirely 
and officers, detlitute of truth, as what 1 have before stated proves ccnclusivel}-. It strikes me 
that eentlemen of honor occcupying the highly responsible position you and your 
associates do, would hardly stoop to the trickery you openly acknowledge to be 
yoar future managemeDt of your lines ; for ourselves we scorn to foUow your beti 
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Company's line are very large, yielding now, I think ho 
to the fortunate stockholders thirty-two per cent, per 

r. Our arranp:emeDt6 are now, as they before have been, open and above 
We shall endeavor to place the steamers' news in your office in advance of 
T parties for the future as we liave done for the past ten vears, and we ex- 
st you will send it ahead. We have no favors to ask of you, and would 
) accept from a telegraph company so lost to every sense of decency as to 
publicly, at lea^t in effect, that it will discard all honorable and open rules 
iges, known among telegraphers, and resort to trickery and the Peter Funk 

act from telegram from D. II. Craig to F. N. Gisborne, dated New Tork, 
y 2d, 1859; 

i of tlie Fog Smith thieves has reported that you have assured your Boston 

that the Newfoundland Company have violated their contract with the 

Scotia Company, and that the agreement of 1855 has been .superseded. 

3U, and the stupid people who are putting you forward to make a fool of 

f, know that that statement of yours is a base lie, and you may be sure that 

s'on people ha?e now got their eyes open, and will not take your word or 
•t 

act from letter from W. H. Wiswell, Secretary of the Nova Scotia Tele- 
Company, to John Hunter, agent of Mr. Craig, dated Apl. 30, 1859 : 

to your rt'mnrks about our not being allowed to enter into arrangements 
ther parties, for sending pre/ermiial dispatches, the committee hardly un- 
id tliem. You yourself, personally, and also on behalf of Mr. Craig, make 
>roporiiiion for tran^miseion of such preferential dispatches. Such prefer- 
as been gireu to the New York Associated Press for years. It was given 
Government of Nova Scotin, when it owned the lines, and was continued 
conipanj* on its a^isumption of the rights and liabilities of the government. 
IS strange that you should now hint at contesting the legality of proceedings 
you and your friends have participated in for a great length of time, which 
urself and Mr. Craig have offered to renew, and the principal objection to 
therefore, seems to be, that they are to be enjoyed by others." 

act from a Circular of D. H. Craig, dated New York, May 10th, 1859 : 

o not think it at all nceessary to make any public reply to the scandalous 
ods of Johnson «k Zabriskie. and of their half dozen beggarly newspaper ^™'K*«"t»^- 
i. who have been excluded from our news arrangements because of their ^^^ Pt^D^^. 
y to pay their weekly telegraph bills; but I c<.)mply with your request for phia Pre«a. 
B'atenient of our present troubles with the Nova Scotia telegraph man- 

e line to Halifax was built some ten years ago, for the special accommoda- 
the Associated Press of this city, as is evidenced by the fact, that, before the 
rtors would proceed to build the line, they exacted from the Association 
pledge that they would use the line for at least three thousand words on 
ival of every new regular steamer at Halifax. The rates agreed upon for Cr»lg*»it»te- 
ay to the Nova Scotia line from Halifax to Sackville (about one hundred ™en*o'^ 
riy milei*), were about double the rates charged to the public, their propor- ||D|^^Qtract 
the whole tolls amounting to seventy-tive dollars for each dispatch. Thus, with ths 
y pcculiarit}' of our arrangement with the Nova Scotia line was, we paid No'»BcoU» 
\jo\it double the rates which they charged to the public, and we had a right "*P*"J» 
py the wires eontinufninly from THE uombnt otir report reached tlu telegraph 
ilil it vas all sent through to this city. But, if other parties got their re- 
ito the office in season to get them ofp before ours arrived, the lio4 was 
ty to send them; and this actually happened on two oocasiona daring th^ 
D ve^rs," 
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annum upon their original investment. Let us assume it to be 
so — what inference can we properly draw from that fact ? 

It will thus be seen that, under the contract between the Nova Scotia Company 
and the agent of the Associated Press, the latter enjoyed a complete preference — 
that is to say, he "bad a right to occupy the wires continuously from the mo* 
ment** he put his report in the office of the Telegraph Company at Halifax. If tb« 
agent of another Press Association should get to the office first, the Company 
would begin to semi his message, but would leave off the moment that Mr. Craig 
should send in his message. This, of course, effectually prevented any arrange- 
ments being made by rival reporters or agents to prepare and transmit news re^ 
ports from Halifax. It differed only in form from a contract giving the exclusive 
use of the wires for a given number of hours after the arrival of the steamer in 
the port of Halifax. 

It is true that if other parties, getting their reports in the office first, could " get 
them off" before the arrival of Craig's message, tlie Company would be legally 
bound to send them. Only a very short message could thus be got off^ t. e. fio* 
ished, before the receipt of Craig*s message. That message took five or six hoars 
to transmit. But we have seen that Craig declared that he would not pay any- 
thing if any message should reach the United States before his. 

It is clear that Craig's contract was for a preference, and that it was justified on 
account of the superior importance of public intelligence. 
Sobservieney '^^ positions assumed by the old American Company were inconsistent and 

of the old ridiculous. Its President was made to contend at one and the same time for the 

American 

Oompaoy to two antagonistic propositions — that the first come should be first served, and that 

r. rag. p^^gg ^jigp^tches should have priority. The rule, " first come first served," got 

into favor with Mr. Hewitt when he was assured that Craig could get along yery 

well if he could get rid of the contract by which Johnson and Zabriskie's messages 

for the Press had priority just as his, Craig's, used to have. It was supposed that 

the rules of the New York Associated Press, forbidding its customers to receive 

any foreign news by Telegraph, except through its agent, could be preserved, and 

the monopoly of the New York Association kept intact if Johnson A Zabriskie 

could be thwarted. Ji was feared that the monopoly might be destroyed by th$ 

very means by which it was created. In this emergency, the cry, " first come 

first served" was set up, and the American Company was instigated to demand of 

the Nova Scotia Company the admission of an agent of the former into the office 

at Halifax to see that no preference was given to Press or other dispatches, bot 

that the rule first come first served, was fully abided by. This demand was of 

course rejected with scorn. 

The American Company, in a letter dated May 25th, 1859, to the President of 

the Nova Scotia Company, say : " We merely insist that a preference over our 

lines shall not be given without our consent, nor to any parties who are not by 

law authorized to have such preference." Thus assuming that a preference given 

by the Nova Scotia Company was a matter over which the American Company 

had control. To this the Nova Scotia Company shortly replied, " We have given 

no preference over your lines. We only claim the management of our own.* 

No proposition, no reasoning, could be too audacious or too absurd for the oo> 

laborers of Craig to put forth in the name of the American Company. Ai|d \h% 
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The stock of the Magnetic Company represented its lines The poaiuon 
from New York to Washington, and its rights under certain JeVu of'thu 



Com pany — 
~~ the value of 

declaration contained in Mr. Hunter's letter of April 8th, 1859, that if the Nora ^^onMafon^ 
Scotia Company would not give him either the same contract for a preference * ° ^ prlyl- 
which the Associated Press of New York formerly had, or the other contract 
mentioned in bis letter, no news whatev^er would pass over the wires of the Nova 
Scotia Company to the American Press, was acted up to by the American Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Peter Cooper wu made to believe that it was very wrong for the Nova 
Scotia Company to make any contract with Johnson <b Zabriskie, whereby they had 
priority. 

Mr. Peter Cooper was President of the American Company when the contro- 
Tersy arose. He was soon after succeeded by his son-in-law, Mr. Hewitt. Botli 
of those gentlemen appear to have been profoundly ignorant of the fact estab 
liahed by the documents which I have set out, that Craig's contract with the 
Nova Scotia Company gave him a priority, and that by means of this privilege 
Rnd the rules of the Associated Press of New York, he had succeeded in gagging 
the people of the United States, and forcing them to accept his foreign market 
report, and his version of the foreign news, without addition, contradiction, or 
explanation. 

Mr. Peter Cooper held $30,000 of the Stock of the old American Company, whose 
■tock was $200,000. That Company took a lease of the Maine and New Brunswick 
lines, and then purchased the claim of Craig and his two partners to the Telegraph 
line from New York to Boston. Craig took stock of the Company fur his interest 
in the old line. The Company of which Peter Cooper was President was in reality 
influenced by Craig, as much so as the old line was before he assigned it to the 
American Company. 

The stock of the old American Company taken by Craig in the name of Mr. 
Hyde, was paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of Craig's one-third interest in 
the old line from New York to Boston, (for which he paid nothing). lie obtained 
about 160 shares of $100 each in that way, which he put in the n.ime uf his wife. 

Id the course of the discussion respecting the stoppage of the messa'^cs of 
Johnson ii 2abriski it was stated, amongst other things, that Craig was tlie owner 
of a considerable amount of stock of that Company, and that he exercised an 
undue influence over its Directors. Mr. Hewitt, in a reply published in his own 
name in the ^Veto York Evening Post, Hfxtad July Tth, 1859, after first asserting 
that the American Company had given no preference to the agent of the Associated 
Press, and then defending the preference given to him on the ground that interfer- 
ence was necessary to prevent tlie ** disgraceful and disastrous result" uf the prefer- 
ence given by the Nova Scotia Company to Johnson & Zabriskie, goes on to say, " I 
hare examined the Stock Ledger of the Company, and find that the agent of the 
Associated Press is not, and never has been, a Stockholder in this Company." That 
statement is literally true, yet some shares then stood in the name of Helena Craig, 
the wife of D. H. Craig. 

Mr. Hewitt took the office of President of the old American Company in 1859, 

9 
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leases. What profits would it have made without its lease of 
the line from Washington to New Orleans ? Supposing the Mag- 

By w h a t '^^^^^y ^ r^^^^^® ^'^ father-in-law from the performance of its duties. Mr. Hewitt 
authority the d i(} Qo(, I i]{e the in veatment of his father-in-law in Telegraph stock — knew nothing 
were stopped about the Telegraph busineBS — cared nothing about it — and took the earliest oppor- 
at BacKTi e. ^mjjty of selling out the stock held by himself and his relatives, as already stated 
above. He rushed at once into the arms of Craig, and did exactly what Craig 
wanted to be done. This was, as I believe, to gratify Mr. Wilson G.Hunt, and not 
from any improper motive. Although the lines of the American Company were 
worked at this time in conjunction with the lines of the New York and Washing- 
ton Company, and all were under the control of trufttecs appointed by the two 
Companies, the three trustees who represented the New York and Washington 
Company (I was one of them) were never consulted about the stoppage of the 
messages at Sackville. The reason given by Mr. Hewitt was, that he knew I 
would strongly oppose that course of proceeding. I was consulted about all 
other matters affecting the joint interests. As there was no complete union of the 
lines — we were waiting for the Magnetic Company to join us, and in the meantime 
were acting under a contract for consolidation to be perfected in legal form there- 
after — I hud no legal right to interfere, and Mr. Hewitt did just as he pleased in 
the matter, acting on behalf of the old American Company. The resolution direct- 
ing the messages of Johnson & Zabri^kie to be stopped at Sackville, was adopted 
May 18th, 1859, (although no record of it can be found,) by the bare quorum of the 
Directors of the old American Company in the absence of Mr. Alden. That gen- 
tleman, as I am informed, knew nothing about the resolution in question notil 
some time after it had been adopted and enforced. H« was not consulted at all 
about it. 



It will be observed that Craig, in all his conduct and c«)rre.«pondence, assumes a 

masterful air ; he does not talk and act like a mere agent of the Associated Pr«8#. 
Oraig ■ , .... 

position as but as a dictator. He contrived to obtain controlling interests in an essential part 

y*y* ^i^* of the lines of telegraphic communication with the East, possessed himself of ths 
ated Press, most important lines over which marine intelligence is transmitted — coupled them 
with reading-rooms resorted to by shippers and agents of marine insurance com- 
panies ; and in various other ways made himself indispensable to the New York 
Associated Press. He has, in fact, built up tliat As<tociation, and it is completely 
under his control. His position is one of commanding importance. As the foreign 
news is received first by him in cypher, to the exclusion of any body else, be 
could, with adroit colleagues, make vast sums of money in speculations. I leave 
the reader to judge, from the stj-le of his correspondence, wlietlier he is the right 
fort of a man to be entrusted with the possession of the foreign news in advance of 
every other man in this country. No one m in could have that advantage if the 
system established by the rules of the New York Associiited IVi*ss were abro- 
gated. Under that system there ean be but one telegrapliic message for the Press 
containing the foreign news. And yet Mr. Raymond tells us that that very sys- 
tem was got up to protect the public, and that it answers the purpose. On the 
contrary, it appears to me tl^at it is only by competitjop that the public oan be 
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netic Company had not owned such lease, could it have made 
any profits at all without a connection with that line ? If it had 

protected against fraudulent speculators. If two or more messages are received 
for different news associations, it will be impossible for any one man to lay his 
plans for defrauding the uowarj. 

I know it will be said that we have no right to rail against monopolies because 
we have ourselves a monopoly. Now, with respect to our monopoly, which is 
founded upon the Patent laws, it is a fact worthy of notice, that the public is 
better served now that the various lines are worked in connection with each other, 
than it was when there were various companies competing with each other. Thus 
between New York and New Orleans a message is now sent by whichever line 
may happen to be in working order, whereas formerly the Company receiving the 
message in the first instance would often decline to send it by the rival line, al- 
though its own line might be temporarily disabled. Our Company will endeavor 
to serve the public well and faithfully, and I have no doubt that we shall be able, 
at no distant period, to reduce the charges for private messages and special re- 
ports for the Press on some routes, and yet make a reasonable profit for the stock, 
holders. 



Any one who has dared to oppose Craig has always been attacked by him with 
the most reckless ferocity. 

Thus the Directors of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company " stoop to trickery," C'-aig'* f©. 
set a '* base example," are " lost to every sense of decency," and resort to the tnckf upon 
" Peter Funk game." Jl'hta "" 

llie Hon. Francis O. J. Smith, who was the owner of the major part of the 
stock of the New York and New England Union Telegraph Company, and who 
opposed the monoix)ly of the New York Associated Press, is denounced by Craig 
as ** that vile scoundrel trickster Fog Smith," " the would-be swindler." 

Ihe proprietors of all the leading Philadelphia newspapers who supported 
Johnson d; Zabriskie in their efforts to supply foreign news, Craig, in his circular 
of May 10th, 1859, calls "their half dozen beggarly newspaper backers who have 
been excluded from our news arrangements because of their inability to pay their 
wtekly telegraph biiltJ* 

Mr. Johnson, in the same circular, is spoken of as a man who for many years 
has been engaged in entrapping " verdant fools " to engage in the reporting busi- 
ness — that in this way he occasionally secures " a Qcal tile, a glossy coat, and shin- 
ing boo ti« ;" that after a short time "there happens a serious collapse, and Mr. 
Johnson retires to the shady side of the Philadelpliia small beer-shops until he 
can find some other youth who has more money than brains." 

This was one of Mr. Craig's contrivances to destroy the credit of those who 
were opposed to him in the reporting business. 

In his pamphlet, dated May 1st, 18G0, with a postscript dated June 12th, he 
attacks the report of the Special Committee appointed to examine and report 
upon the alterations made in the tariff for the Press. These gentlemen, the Pre- 
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been without that connection, and without a connection with 
the East or West, could it have paid half its expenses f I 
suppose not. 

sident, Mr. Barnum, Mr. KusseU, Mr. Alden, Hon. Amos KenJall, and Mr. W. M. 
Swain, are accused by Craig of 

" Deception and trickery." 

'•Disgraceful partiality and injustice." 

" Baseness." 

He says " they make deliberately false and base representations." 

That they " present nothing but the tfssue uf the most barefaced misrepresenta- 
tions." 

That "a more unprincipled set of men never existed." 

In his second pamphlet, dated July 7th, ISGO, entitled " A reply to the falf- 
hood* of the Executive Committee," he charges the committee with having made 
** statements as utterly and ridiculously false as ever were concocted." 

** Indeed, from the very commencement of thia controversy, its authors appear 
to have been lost to every sense of honor, truth, and duty." 

That the pamphlet of the Executive Committee contains "double the alleged 
number (36) of palpable untruths." 

That it contains *' Munschausenisms," ** base and scoundrilly imputations/' **a 
barefaced, impudent falsehood." That the Committee are "mendacious." That 
one of them, Mr. Alden, has been recently purchased "for five thousand eight 
liundred dollars or thereabouts," and that the purchasers have made a blunder in 
purchasing "a man who will deliberately swindle his friends." ' 

He says, ** I am only sorry that my power is not as omnipotent as the Commit- 
tee; and Fog Smith assert, if it were I would summarily string up by the ears, 
and suspend from the Telegraph building in Wall street, this whole brood of 
hypocrites." 

" True to the instincts of knaves these Executive Committee men doubtless find 
it hard to realize how any man can fail to be a rogue who has half a chance." 

An attack was made by Craig, some years ago, upon some of the Directors sf 

the New York and Washington Printing Telegraph Company, and Hon. F. O. J. 

Smith and Mr. Henry O'Rielly. 

Application ^"® ^^ *'^® directors of the last named company, Mr. F. M, Edson, complained to 

made for the Committee of the New York Associated Press, that their agent had. io 

iniatal. printed letters, dated " Office of the Associated Press, New York," called him, Mr. 

Edson, and his colleagues, "liars," "rogues," "cheats," "bullies," "bambogt,* 

" loathsome reptiles," <tc. 

Mr. Edson, in his letter to the ostensible employers of Mr. Craig (but who acted 
as if they were his subordinates), says : 

" I have a right to inquire whether it is not possible for the Associated Press t© 
have an agent who has the manners, bearing and conduct of a gentleman^-one who 
will not, upon any sliglit and frivolous pretext or occasion, attack those with whom 
he may come in contact in the prosecution of his duties, and overwhelm them with 
slime and filth ? Arc owners of telegraph lines to be trampled upon and insulted 
by the servant of their principal customer ? Is that to be the price of the patronigt 
of the Associated Press ? Does that Association require for its object and purposely 
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It would then be very erroneous to infer that if a line were 
put up between New York and Washington it would pay a 

an ignortnt, Tulgar, and foul-mouthed representative — one who revels in slanders 
and libels f I cannot believe that such a character is indispensable to the Associa- 
tion ; if it be, the Association itself is a nuisance which ought to be abated imme- 
diately." 

'* As to the attacks on Mr. 0*Rielly and Mr. Smith, Mr. Morris and Mr. Russell, 
under cover of the last letter to me, they richly entitle the writer to a residence in 
the Penitentiary, if he be morally responsible for his villainous actions, which I 
am sometimes inclined to doubt, as no adequate motive can be assigned for them. 
But if he be not so responsible, still he is a violent and vicious creature, with suffi- 
cient cunning for mischief, and he is a nuisance to those who are compelled through 
hi* being your Agent to have business with him." 

The Executive Committee of the Associated Press did not remove their Agent — 
perhaps they could not I have no idea that he will be removed on account of 
bis recent abusive pamphlets. The system that he has built up will sustain him 
as long as it lasts. But fortunately the system itself is undermined, and with its 
destruction Craig will disappear from the scene. 

The consolidation of the telegraph lines along the seaboard has broken the 
power of this man. He can no longer play off one company against another, and 
thus subordinate them all. The new company proceeded at once to obtain a lease thflr''coD8o(i- 
of all the telegraph lines in Nova Scotia, in order the better to fulfil the covenant ^Tel^infph' 
which it had entered into to use all legitimate means to prevent the continuance of lla«s> 
the monopoly of the foreign news. It will soon be made manifest to the press 
generally that they need not submit any longer to the dictation of Mr. Craig, and 
I have no doubt that the principal part of even the press of New York, will prefer 
the working of the new sj-stem, which will secure an open market for the news, 
and a choice of arrangements for the collection and supply of foreign dispatches. 



Effect* of 



Although Mr. Cyrus W. Field has but a small interest in the American Tele- 
graph Company, he has large interests in the Newfoundland Telegraph Company, 
and in the Atlantic Cable Company, and it is supposed by many persons that his 
opinions on the questions in controversy between this company and the New York 
Associated Press, are entitled to preat respect on account of the reputation 
acquired by him through his connection with the Newfoundland line, and the 
Atlantic Cable. It may be proper, therefore, to see what claims he has to respect 
and distinction on account of those enterprises. foundland 

The Newfoundland Telegraph Line was not projected by Mr. Field — he cm- q^^^^^^ 
barked in the enterprise after a charter had been obtained by Mr. Oisborne, Mr. Ita original 
Tibbetts, and others, from the Legislature of Newfoundland, and after they hadnoiMr.Cy- 
expended a good deal of money upon the necessary surveys, and in the construe- ™* ^- ^*'** 
tion of part of the line. nected with 

Mr. C. W. Field, Mr. Peter Cooper, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Robert-s, and a few other q^^i^ JJm. 
gentlemen, in New York, purchased the interests of Messrs. Gisbome and Tibbetts, P*oy* 
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large profit upon its cost. It would not pay any profit. It 
would not pay expenses, nor half of them, without business 
connections with the South, with the East, or with the West. 

and obtained another charter upon better terms for the company than the former 
one. 

The gorernment of Newfoundland was pleased with the project, especiaUy ai 
the interior of the country was to be opened up through the construction of a tele- 
graph line, and the incidental making of a road, and the government undertook to 
guarantee the payment of the interest on bonds of the company to the amount of 
$250,000, and also to grant the company a considerable quantity of land. 

The company merely intended to construct a line from Cape Race and St. John's, 
across the Island of Newfoundland, to Nova Scotia, and there to connect with the 
lines of the Nova Scotia Company. 

The object was to transmit the news brought by the European steamers to Cape 
Race and St Johns, it being supposed^by Mr. Field, and his associates that as the 
steamers usually run near Cape llace, they would almost always be intercepted by 
a vessel employed for that purpose. 

Experience, however, has shown that this supposition was erroneous, owing to 
the dense fogs prevailing in that region, and the enterprise has consequently proved 
a failure in a pecuniary point of view. 

At the time when these gentlemen embarked in this speculation, there was some 
talk in England about laying a telegraphic cable between England and America. 
A prospectus had been published setting forth the project of the Ocean Telegraph 
Company to lay cables from Scotland to Iceland, thence to Greenland, tbence to 
Labrador. Mr. Brett, of London, the pioneer of submarine telegraphs, and wbo 
bad successfully laid several submarine cables preferred the direct route from 
Ireland to Newfoundland, notwithstanding the great distance between those 
points. 

Mr. Cyras W. Field, and his associates in the Newfoundland enterprise, did not 
mtend to mvest their money in an Atlantic cable, but took care that their charter 
should protect them in case other parties should succeed in laying such cable. To 
that end they secured the exclusive right of landing cables in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and it was hoped and expected by them that any Atlantic Cable Com- 
pany which might establish telegraphic communication between Europe and New- 
foundland, or Labrador, would have to connect with the Newfoundland Company's 
lines, or be compelled to make some arrangements with the company, whereby 
they would be saved from ruin, notwithstanding the abandonment of their land 
lines across Newfoundland, in the event of the success of the Atlantic Cable. 

Of course, it was readily seea that the success of a cable of great length across 
the ocean would lead to the establishment of telegraphic communication by short 
submarine cables between Newfoundland and the Continent of America, thus rend- 
ering the long land-lines from Cape Race to St. John's, N. F., thence to Cape 
Ray the entire length of the Island, and thence to Port Hood, in Cape Breton, 
entirely useless. And also that a line by Greenland and Labrador would super- 
sede the line across Newfoundland. 

Mr. C. W. Field and his associates, when they took up this Newfoundland Tele- 
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If we add to the cost of construction a sum for the value of 
such husiness caiinections^ the patent rights^ and rights and 

graph project, bad so little faith in submarine cables, that instead of stretching a 
cable across from Cape Race to St. Peter's, and thence to Sydney, Cape Breton, 
a distance of about 300 miles only, they preferred constructing a line right 
through the Island of Newfoundland — through an unknown wilderness ; and that 
although they had to cut a road-way, construct bridges, <&&, involving an expense 
for the entire line to the point of connection in Nova Scotia, amounting to between 
seven and eight hundred thousand dollars. The entire distance traversed is about 
7CX) miles, including a cable sixty miles long. Tliis roundabout course was taken 
to avoid having to lay longer cables — the projectors being behind the age, and un- 
willing to venture upon the experiment of laying cables 300 miles long. It will 
not do for them to say that they invested their money in the belief that a cable 
would be laid nearly 2,000 miles long. 

To keep up the land lines of the Newfoundland Company in working order, a 
great expenditure is required, and owing to the nature of the country through 
which they pass no reliance can be placed upon them. The probability is, tliat 
they will soon be abandoned, a submarine cable on the route designated above 
being used instead. 

The speculation, as 1 have stated before, faileJ, as it was genei-ally found im- 
possible to intercept the steamers. Mr. Field then took an interest in the English 
project of stretching a cable from Ireland to Newfoundland. He expected to be 
able to dispose of a considerable amount of the stock of the Company amongst his 
his own countrymen, and also to obtain aid from Congress. 

llie first mentioned anticipation was not realized. Mr. Peter Cooper and Mr. 
Alden took only one share each, and about half a dozen other Americans followed 
their example, each taking a single share, with the exception of one gentleman 
who took two. The shares were £1000 each. Mr. Field had some shares allotted 
to him as one of the promoters. The burthen was borne by the peoi)le on tlje 
other side of the Atlantic; they supplied nearly all the money, and manufactured 
the cable. It was there, too, that the experiments were tried upon underground 
lines, the wires being put togethi-r for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
current would pass through two thousand miles of insulated wire with sufficient 
rapidity and certainty for telegraphic purposes. 

Mr. Field had no claims whatever either to scientific knowledge, mechanical 
likill, or practical experience. 

It will be seen from this brief recital of facts, that Mr. Field was not entitled to 
:he honors heaped upon him. His connection with the Telegraph business origin- 
ated not with the grand projt»ct of connecting Europe with America by a Tele- 
graj»li cable, but with a ra^h an3 ill-advised project to build a Telegraph line 
acnjas Newfoundland for the purpose of getting the European news off Cape Race, 
and sentling the Americon news to Europe from that point. Hence the Company 
wo-s called the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company. 

That such was the object, and that the projectors had no faith in long submarine 
caMej», will be manifest to anybody who will look at the map and trace the lino 
from Cape Race to St, Peter's, Newfoundland, thence to Sydney, Cape Breton, 
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privileges of every description, we shall find that the profits are 
not excessive. 

The stockholders of the line from Washington to New 
Orleans get only six percent., whilst the amount invested in the 
Nova Scotia lines yields only four per cent. We, by holding a 
vast net-work of lines, are able to njake twelve per cent., and 
doubtless shall make much more hereafter ; but how idle it is 
to talk of the cost of a small section or two of our lines, and 
then calculate the profits of the whole concern as being made 
upon the capital thus represented. 

Mr. C. W. Field says that the line from New York to Boston 
made large profits before the consolidation. Suppose it did : 
That does not prove that a line between those cities would pay 
without connections with Halifax, and Cape Race, and Moot- 
real, and the South and the West. The error of Mr. Field's 
reasoning consists in disregarding those connections, our patent 
rights, and exclusive rights of way. Nobody talks of building 
fresh lines to Halifax, to Cape Race, to Montreal, to New 
Orleans, to Chicago, to St. Louis, and the thousand other places 
to which this Company has lines, or with which it has exclusive 
connections. 

The capital stock representing the property of the old Amer- 
ican Company did not merely represent the lines from Boston 
to New York, Boston to Springfield, New York to Philadel- 
phia, &c. ; it represented valuable leases of all the lines in thi 
State of Maine which enjoy exclusive riglits of way on the rait 
roads in that State ; leases of all the lines in the Province of 
New Brunswick; exclusive connection with the Newfoundland 
lines, and with all the lines of the North American Telegraph 



where a cable might hare been laid, thus avoiding the enormous expense iDCumd 
in building a land line — a line on a circuitous route through a wilderness and Hafak 
to frequent derangements. They had to lay down a cable sixty miles long aerai 
thf^ gulf of St. Lawrence, and a short cable acress the gut of Canso, instead of two 
cables extending about 300 miles. 

The distance from Ireland to Newfoundland appears to be too great for a tale- 
graph line, and the probability is that telegraphic communication with Europs 
will not be attempted again by that route, but that the original project for the 
northern route by Scotland, Iceland, Greenland, and LAbrador, which has been re* 
cently rey'ived, will be carried into practical operation. 

New York, August 2l9t. 18^. 
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Confederation, embracing the West, the South, and Canada. 
How &llacions, then, it is, to speak of the property of the old 
American Company, for which it was allowed $420,000 of the 
Btock of the consolidation, as consisting merely or even mainly 
of the few miles of lines owned by that Company. 

It would be as reasonable to speak of the property of the 
great Express Companies as consisting merely of their horses, 
wagons, and ofSce furniture, or — a better illustration — to speak 
of the property of the India Bubber Companies as being worth 
only the price of their buildings and machinery. We can make 
large profits because we have got the exclusive connections 
with tens of thousands of miles of lines, and as the business in- 
creases, as it will immensely, from various causes, our profits 
will go on increasing until we choose to cry enough I 

There is no business in this country more effectually secured 
against competition than this will be after we shall have put 
down the monopoly of the New York Associated Press, and 
that we can do to a certainty without any difficulty whatever. 
I trust that stockholders will not be misled by the alarmists, 
and induced to sell their stock. I have known the stock of a 
great Telegraph Company in the West (the Western Union) 
sold at sixty cents on the dollar, only a few months before 
dividends were declared equal to cent, per cent on the entire 
capital stock. The stock was then increased so that each stock- 
holder got five shares of stock for one, and this stock pays good 
dividends. It has been estimated by an officer of that Com- 
pany, fully competent to give a sound opinion, that their divi- 
dends will go on increasing from time to time, and will reach 
30 to 40 per cent, in 1863. 

It appears to be absolutely impossible to impede the pros- 
perity of that Company ; it has the exclusive right of way on 
nearly fifty railroads, and it is bound with our Company and 
all the other great Companies in the United States and the 
British Provinces in a confederation for mutual defense and 
co-operation. 

I mention these facts in order that the stockholders may not 
be led by idle threats, false reasoning, and fallacious statistics, 
to follow the example of the stockholders in the Western Union 
10 
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Company, who sold their stock because they failed to appreel^ i 
ate the eflFects of the consolidation of the Western lines, l>vt j 
made their calculations upon bases similar to those now pre- 
sented by tlie parties who want to persuade the stockholdePB of 
this Company that their stock is of but little value. 

In conclusion, sir, I beg leave to recommend this meeting to 
leave the aflfairs of the Company in the hands of its represeo- 
tatives the Directors. To the stockholders, whether owniD|f 
many or few shares, I would say, keep them, because I firml/.j 
believe that under the consolidation they will become verjrf 
valuable. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON 1907 REPORT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 



The 1907 annual report of the Directors of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which is the controlling company of the Bell telephone 
interests, contains remarks with reference to Independent telephone com- 
panies, their promotion and competition, and with reference to public control. 
Certain extracts from the report are reproduced below. If these remarks 
have any bearing upon the future of the business, they display the belief of 
the Bell interests that the monopolistic condition of the telephone business is 
the proper one, and that the purpose of those interests is to re-establish such 
monopoly — ^presumably with themselves in power, although subject possibly 
to public control. Acquaintance with the business since its original opening 
to competition after the expiration of the Bell patents in 1894 brings many 
evidences of their continued purpose in this direction, and of the recent 
strengthening of that purpose as the competition has become more and more 
effective. 

The object of this paper is to show that the competitive condition of the 
telephone industry is now, and so far as we can see into the future, the 
proper condition, and that no more of municipal, state, or other form of 
public control is needed than is necessary to prevent fraud or exorbitant 
charges. 

Extracts From the A. T. & T, Report, 
Promotion and Competition — Independent Companies. 

The unusual production and prices, during the past few years, of those 
commodities which this country sells to the whole world, with accompanying 
very general distribution of wealth, resulted in an almost phenomenal finan- 
cial and industrial activity, stimulating new enterprises and promotions of 
all kinds, among them independent telephone companies. 

The exaggerated stories of the fortunes made by original telephone in- 
vestors, together with misleading statement of probable profits, made it pos- 
sible to launch many of these companies pledged to low rates for exchange 
service and high dividends to investors. At these low rates, with "main- 
tenance" and "reconstruction" expenses either intentionally or ignorantly 
disrerarded, these companies for a time had an appearance of prosperity. 

The result has been unfortunate in nearly every case. The promises and 
pledges as to rates and profits, made as an excuse for their coming, as a 

3 



basis for their franchise, and as an incentive to attract capital, are now ad- 
mitted to be impossible. Most, if not all, of these companies, which have 
had an existence long enough to force attention to the items of ''main- 
tenance" or "reconstruction," are now asking for increased rates, and to b< 
absolved from onerous conditions freely accepted and assumed at the b^;in- 
ning. Reorganizations are now in progress. 

It would seem, as a whole, that the gain of the public through compe- 
tition based on low rates has not compensated for the loss of capit^ invested 
in these enterprises. 

During this period of strife and rush for development and extension, 
many subscribers were connected to exchange systems with little or no bene- 
fit to themselves or advantage to others, and much was done that under ordi- 
nary conditions would not have been done. 

Competition. 

The value of any exchange system is measured by the number of th< 
members of any community that are connected with it. If there are twc 
systems, neither of them serving all, important users must be connected witl 
both systems. Connection with only one is of but partial value and cannot 
be satisfactory. Two exchange systems in the same conmiunity, each serv- 
ing the same members, cannot be conceived of as a permanency, nor can tin 
service in either be furnished at any material reduction because of the com- 
petition, if return on investment and proper maintenance are taken into ac 
count. Duplication of plant is a waste to the investor. Duplication o; 
charges is a waste to the user. 

The advantages claimed for competition are lower rates and improvec 
service. Exhaustive competition may temporarily produce either or botl 
of these results, but, as before stated, this temporary gain is purchased by ai 
excessive waste. Duplication of plant and operation cannot produce eithe 
result without exhaustive competition. Given the same management, th< 
public must pay double rates for service, to meet double charges, on doubl 
capital, double operating expenses and double maintenance. In most case 
of proposed competition an examination of the prospectus will show that, h 
some process, it is expected to make good a capitalization equal to at leas 
two or three times the actual cost of the construction. The only benefits ar 
to the promoter. 

Public Control. 

It is contended that if there is to be no competition, there should b 
public control. 

It is not believed that there is any serious objection to such control 
provided it is independent, intelligent, considerate, thorough and just, recog 
nizing, as does the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report recentl' 
issued, that capital is entitled to its fair return, and good management o 
enterprise to its reward. 

Independent Companies Not So Black as Painted. 

In this writing. I will not undertake to gather and publish data refuting 
the insinuations and allegations of improper promotion (as distinguishec 
from "good management or enterprise") of Independent telephone com 



panies on any considerable scale. The A. T. & T. general statements in 
the first paragrai^ quoted may be met by general denial. The observation 
of those in the business and of those who have enjoyed their service is to the 
cflFect that Independent telephone companies, while not uniquely free from 
inflated values, flimsy construction, and sales to unwary investors, have not 
been burdened by these to any notable degree. There has been no general 
admission by Independent telephone companies of non-excuse for being. 

One Bell Claim Inconsistent With the Purpose of its Argument, 

It is suggested that the promoter in most cases obtains benefits from 
expecting to make good a capitalization equal to at least two or three times 
the actual cost of construction. Fraudulent promotion finds no more de- 
fenders among Independent than among Bell telephone men. If any Inde- 
pendent telephone capitalization is good — and the Bell people have never 
shown that more Independent than Bell capitalization has been bad — ^and if 
it is made good in these proportions by rates lower than Bell rates, what is 
the inference concerning those Bell rates now and before reduction, or what 
becomes of the "disregarded maintenance" argtunent ? If a comipany can 
make good a capitalization three times the value of its physical plant it 
can surely make that plant good. 

Why Rates Increase. 

That some of the many Independent telephone companies, after years 
of operation, have sought to increase their rates, and have even admitted an 
increase in rates to be necessary to their solvency, is not evidence that the 
rates at first were too low or the early years on a shaky financial foundation. 
Causes have arisen requiring a higher level of charges than were necessary 
when the plants were installed. Among these have been higher prices of 
material and labor, losses due to abandonment of equipment rendered obso- 
lete by the progress of invention, and the increased cost growing out of the 
multiplication of telephones. 

As lines are added to a telephone plant, the cost of construction, main- 
tenance and operation of each new and of each old line tends to increase be- 
cause of the addition. The construction cost of the new lines averages 
greater because the average length of line increases with the growth of the 
plant. The construction cost of the switchboard connections for both the 
crfd and the new lines increases because facilities must be provided at the 
switchboard to connect each line, old and new, with every other line, as 
well as extra facilities for the additional traffic. The unit of operation cost 
increases because, as new connections are provided, there is additional use of 
each line. For example, each subscriber on a 2000-line plant uses his line 
for such business as he has occasion to do with those two thousand, and 



for the entire subscription list (without taking into account mcM^ than oat 
person for each line) the possible demand for connections Is limited to the 
square of 2000 less 2000, or 3,998,000. If the plant is doubled, each of the 
original two thousand has his original outgoing and incoming calls plus vdiat 
he has with the additional subscribers, and in like manner do the new ones 
have more than did the old. The limit of demand in this case on the same 
basis is measured by the square of 4000 less 4000, or 15,996,000. If the 
plant is trebled, then the limit of the demand is measured by a nund>er nine 
times the first one taken. If the number of persons using each telephone 
should be taken into account, the increase would be much more rapid than 
indicated. While the actual demand never approaches the possible demand, 
it is certain to increase in greater ratio than by simple addition. The addi- 
tional traffic means more work for operators and consequently more opera- 
tors proportionately, and greater wear and consequently a higher main- 
tenance charge for each line. As the size of the plant grows, the operators 
work under increasing physical difficulties, and with still greater growth the 
line connections get beyond the operator's length of arm, so that the separa- 
tion of switchboards is necessary. The average maintenance charge is in- 
creased, not only by the wear, but by the existence of the additional central 
office equipment and the longer length of lines to be kept in repair and ulti- 
mately replaced. On a very large plant certain traffic, trunking, and trans- 
mission difficulties require large expenditures in their overcoming. Not 
only does the cost increase as outlined, but also does the value to the user 
increase. If the telephcxie charge were based on a unit of use, as in the 
ordinary business, then probably the telephone business would be more 
analagous to the ordinary business; although even such charge would not 
afford relief from the extra elements of construction and maintenance costs. 
Within certain limits the public gains more from the larger number of con- 
nections than it loses by paying an increased charge for line rental, if indeed 
the charge is not left stationary. The existence of limits to this enhanced 
value will be made the subject of further discussion. 

Columbus as an Illustration^ 

Most of my illustrations will be chosen from the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
Tiaving a population within the exchange district of approximately i8o,ooa 
The Columbus telephone history and present situation are fairly typical. 
The Citizens Telephone Company began agitation for a franchise late in 
1898, when the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Company had less than 
1900 telephones, with rates near the business district as high as $96 a year 
for business telephones and $48 for residence telephones, and with addi- 
tional charges for distance beyond one mile or more from the exchange. 



The rates throughout the city today are respectively $54 and $2y a year for 
Bell main line business and residence telephones. By the time the Citizens 
plant was placed into paid operation in August, 1900, the Bell comipany had 
probably 4000 telephones. Within a year the Citizens Company had 5400. 
This was more than there had been reason to expect from the history of the 
business. At the present time each company has in the neighborhood of 
12,000. Within this period the Citizens Company has abandoned its origi- 
nal switchboard, with a capacity of 5200 lines, because of its having been 
outgrown as well as fallen behind the progress of invention. The Bell 
company has recently abandoned its switchboard which was in operation in 
1899. The Citizens Company's expenses showed a gradual increase per 
line as the plant grow. At the dose of 1906 there were 7300 main-line tele- 
phones. The directors then considered an increase in the business rate of 
$6 a year and in the residence rate of $3 a year, besides the reduction of 
certain minor rates, and the installation of a two-party-line service at $34 
and $18 a year. The reasons for this consideration were found not in any 
need for correcting past mistakes, but in the need of greater revenue to 
offset the increased expense per line and the then high cost level of copper 
and other material and of labor, and, of more importance, to take care of the 
prospective development at the increasing cost. In the judgment of the 
directors, there was and is greater public need for further development than 
for the continuance of the low rates. However, since that time there has 
been a saving to the company through the use of new automatic telephone 
equipment and the invention of cheaper means of adding to the plant. Ac- 
cordingly the rates have been allowed to remain at the lower level. 

Now the question is whether such changes in rates as were considered 
by the Citizens Company, and such as have been proposed or carried through 
by other Independent companies, are unfortunate to the extent implied in 
the report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The pub- 
lic for more than six years had enjoyed the lower rates of the Citizens Com- 
pany ; and for these rates, it is fair to say, had received quite as many bene- 
fits as could have come from Bell telephones. 

Public Savings Prom Low Rates. 

A tabulation of the public saving is given below. The Central Union 
rates varied somewhat with grade of service and distance from the ex- 
change, and were not uniformly maintained for all users, but it seems more 
than fair, for the purpose of comparison with the single-line, copper-metallic 
circuit, granular-carbon transmitter service of the Citizens Company, at $40 
and $24 within the dty limits, to use the $72 and $42 rates of the Bell com- 
pany until their general reduction to $54 and $27 in 1905. 
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BUSINESS TELEPHONES AT $40 A YEAR. 



Average number in service Telephones 
August 1 to December 1, 1900... 1968 X 

Years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904 2300 X 

Year 1905 2466 X 

Year 1906 2849 X 



Year 1907 2994 X 



Yearly 








Total 


Saving 




Years 


. 


Savings 


$32 
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5/12 
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$ 26,240 


32 
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294,400 


14 
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^z 


34^84 


14 


Total 
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^"^ 


39,886 




. $394,910 


14 




1 


^31 


41.916 



Total $436,826 

RESIDENCE TELEPHONES AT $24 A YEAR. 

August 1 to December 31, 1900... 1616 X $18 X 5/12 = $12,120 

Years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904 2530 X 18 X 4 = 182,160 

Year 1905 2455 X 3 1 = 7,365 

Year 1906 3992 X 3 1 = 11,976 



Total $213,621 

Year 1907 4620 X 3 1 = 13,860 



Total $227,481 

Saving on both business and residence telephones to close of 1906 $608v531 

To close of 1907 664.307 

From this it appears that if the competing telephone company had 
never come into existence and those persons who took the competing service 
had taken the service of the Bell company at the prices it was then charging 
on its exchange of 1900 telephones, they would have paid to the Bell com- 
pany $514,920 before that company reduced its rates. Since the reduction 
of the rates (which did not take effect with the beginning of 1905, although 
the table shows it for the whole year), there has been an additional saving, 
figured on the same basis, of $149,387. It seems fair to assume that the 
primary cause of the reduction was the competition, and that in the absence 
of the competition the rates would have been increased rather than reduced, 
inasmuch as the Bell plant has increased sixfold. 

Their Bearing on "Reconstruction." 

On the basis of the present main-line subscribers of the Citizens Com- 
pany, the difference between the rates now charged by the two companies 
means a saving to the subscribers of the Citizens Company of about $60,000 
a year. This sum, invested at six per cent, would amount in nineteen years 
to $2,150,000, which is the present entire outstanding capitalization of the 
Citizens Company. In other words, if the Citizens Company would begin 
now to charge its present subscribers the rates charged by the Bell company 
and would invest the increase in its revenue at six per cent, it would have 
all the income it now has for maintenance, operation, general expenses, taxes, 
interest, dividends, and surplus, and in addition thereto, in the course of 



nineteen years, would accmnulate sufficient money to retire every dollar of 
its invested capital. 

If the directors of the Citizens Company have erred in their rates to the 
extent imjJied by the Bell reports, then they have erred by the full anwunt 
of a generous "maintenance" or "reconstruction" account on top of all that 
they have applied to such an account. Something other than "maintenance" 
or "reconstruction," to all appearances, is needed to justify the original and 
present Columlbus Bell rates. 

Such Savings Equal to Duplication of Charges. 

This amount, $60,000, is about equal to the amount paid the Citizens 
Company for telephones duplicating Bell telephones. The community, as a 
whole, then, is suflfering no loss from the existence of the Citizens service at 
its lower rates, if it be admitted that the Citizens service is worth the Bell 
prices. It is not necessary for this comparison to admit that the second 
tele^^one in an establishment is worth anything at all. 

Other Benefits to the Public and the Companies, 

Every telephone user is benefited more or less by the increase in the 
number of connections available on either system. The Citizens subscribers 
have the benefit of quick, easy, and interesting calling on the automatic 
system. The Bell company, by reason of having the automatic system- as 
its competitor, has been able to improve its own service and lessen its ex- 
penses, because this automatic system has cut in half the demand for opera- 
tors in Columbus, still leaving, however, the demand greater than the supply. 
As the growth of the city has necessitated the establishment of branch 
exchanges, this advantage for both companies is greatly augmented, since the 
automatic system permits the user to call to, from and through a branch 
exchange with no more effort than is involved in calling over centralized 
equipment, while the Bell company needs, for branch exchange calling, two 
or three operators in the circuit instead of one. Furthermore, the number 
of calls from and to places having both connections is lessened on the Bell 
system by so much as is handled over the Citizens system; this likewise 
lightens the load on the Bell operating force, quickening the service and 
reducing the cost. 

Possible Objections. 

If the figures used are correct, it seems that a good case is made in favor 
of telephone competition as affecting the public and the Independent in- 
vestor. There appear to be these lines of possible refutation : that the Citi- 
zens Company is not properly maintaining its property or that it is not 
solvent; that its expectations from its automatic equipment cannot be 
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realized and its rates may yet need to be raised ; or that the sound Columbus 
condition is not typical; and that in any case the Bell company has not 
profited by the competition. Rejoinders might be offered, that the sound 
condition of the Colimibus Citizens property and finances and their likeness 
to those of other Independent telephone companies can be substantiated by 
any impartial investigation ;* that in any event the difiference between their 
present condition and one unquestionably sound could be overcome by a 
small advance in rates, much less than commensurate with the enhanced 
values ; and that the Bell company has had a fair opportunity to get what 
profits it deserves. 

The Central Union's Plight and Petition. 

The Cehtral Union Telephone Company's printed report for 1907" is 
almost a plea for help from the state on the score of poverty. Witness: 
"The Central Union Telephone Company has not been making returns on 
the investment for the past twelve years, and it cannot expect to make any 
return whatever until rates are raised." "We . . . should accept new 
ordinances with proper terms regulating the company and its rates, because 
when the public seeks to regulate, it must recognize the obligation to pro- 
tect." The future appears to hold no prospects for this company except "to 
hold our position until the Independent fallacies . . . demonstrate them- 
selves," and "to consolidate and unify the exchange systems whenever it can 
be done upon a basis of true values, i. e., actual investment* — ^until the field is 
clear." "Such unification of the systems," it is said "will result in the will- 
ingness on the part of the public to pay rates that will" be higher. 

The question at issue, not only academically between the companies, but 
practically at times between the companies and the public or its legislative 
bodies, is whether the Independent movement, that is, telephone competition, 
is a fallacy, or the Bell monopolistic acts and purposes are fallacious. 



*It may be said that the Columbus situation is not truly typical of the village and 
rural conditions. The city telephone service, with the rural service immediately asso- 
ciated therewith, is, however, by far the most important. We cannot deal with the 
disassociated rural service without giving it much space of its own. Its real pros- 
perity, I believe, is bound up with the existence of competing telephone interests in tbt 
cities. 

*For its entire territory — most of Ohio and Indiana and part of Illinois, not in- 
cluding Qeveland, Cincinnati or Chicago. 

•If the Central Union expenditures, in its efforts to achieve monopolistic control of 
the business, are treated as investment," and if those efforts fail, then the true value 
of its property may prove to be less than the actual investment. The risks and the 
persistency of those who have prevented such monopolization are entitled to a repre- 
sentation in the value of their property whether represented in the investment or not 
The value of the business of either, as measured by its service to the community, is 
inestimable. 
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An Outcome of Inexperience. 

The directors of the Qtizens Telephone Company, like the directors of 
many other Independent telephone companies, started into the business with- 
out experience and with little more knowledge than came from observation. 
They conceived the business to be an undeveloped one and by no means a 
necessary monopoly. They purchased their equipment in the open market. 
They sought to install the best that could be had. They ran the risk of 
failure in a comparatively untried field. They demonstrated that, with sub- 
stantially the same form of equipment, a plant of more than three times 
the size of the Bell plant at the time of their starting could be operated and 
maintained at not much more than half the long-established Bell rates. 

Bell Expenditures to Poor Purpose, 

If the Bell company has not been equally successful, it has not been 
by reason of the competition taking away its business. Its business has 
grown in Columbus at about the same pace as the Citizens business. Its 
relative failure cannot be accounted for by me authoritatively or illustrated 
mathematically; but from observations and from common knowledge, it may 
be said that the Central Union Company has had two heavy sources of drain 
upon its revenue which the Independent companies have not. It has been 
obliged to pay tribute to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for license to do business and to use telephone instruments, and has been 
obliged to buy some of the most expensive of its instruments and equipment 
from the Western Electric Company, controlled by the A. T. & T. Company, 
without the benefit of competitive prices.* It has ever been trying to re- 
establish monopoly in the business, and in so doing has cut deeply into its 
revenues by discrimination in rates, by furnishing free service, by continuing 
telephones in service after the cessation of pa)mients, by taking on sub- 
scribers of known inability to pay, and in other ways making a show of num- 
bers beyond the productive subscription list.* It has also, on occasion, made 
purchases at high prices of competing plants in the vain expectation of stop- 
ping competition. It has started the construction of plants and the soliciting 
of subscriptions at low rates rather with the idea of scaring Independent 
companies out of business than of completing the construction of a truly 
competitive service. It has an organized department endeavoring, by threat 
and persuasion, to break down the continuity of Independent exchanges and 
toll lines by monopolizing strategic points. It has spent much money in the 



*Thc Western Electric Company, late in 1907, presumably under stress of compe- 
tition, changed its selling plan so as to go into the competitive market with low prices. 
This may be with the expectation, by unprofitable underselling temporarily, of starving 
out the manufacturing competition. 

*The general Bell policy in these particulars also appears to have been modified. 
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publication of articles and advertisements and in the circulation of papers 
and pamiphlets designed to influence the public mind toward mon(^x>ly and 
to excite prejudice against its competitors.* 

Is It Too Late To Mend? 

If it be inquired what the Central Union Company may do to restore 
its shattered finances, the answer may be found, I judge, in the statement 
that if that company and its controlling organization, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, will recognize that the telephone business 
is competitive and will turn into the channels of inventional and commercial 
development the money diverted to centralized profits and the endeavor to 
re-establish monopoly, then every portion of the Bell system may show both 
profits and progress. 

Account Should Be Taken of the Smaller Users. 

In the quotation from the A. T. & T. report appears this sentence : "If 
there are two systems, neither of them serving all, important users must be 
connected with both systems." Then the argument proceeds as though there 
is no distinction between important users and all users. It is true that if 
there are two systems of importance in a commimity, then important users 
must or should be connected with both.f 

It is also true that such important users are getting their double tele- 
phone service very cheaply. The less important users, who number five times 
the duplicate users, get their service (which, so far as students of the tele- 
phone demand in Columbus can tell, is satisfactory and of all but complete 
value), more cheaply than if the community were served by a single system. 

Division Means Saving, 

To quote again : "Two exchange systems in the same community, each 
serving the same members, cannot be conceived of as a permanency, nor 
can the service in either be furnished at any material reduction because of 



♦It seems proper to comment that these criticisms of the Central Union Company, 
applicable to other Bell subsidiary companies, as well as to the parent A. T. & T. 
Company, are on a somewhat different footing than Bell criticism of Independent 
motives and actions. The Bell interests have an official control and official policies. 
The Independent companies, on the other hand, are very largely local and self-govern- 
ing. They have certain common ties but no common control. We should not pretend 
that all the actions of all of their representatives have been admirable; but to make 
criticism of any unworthy actions apply to the Independent interests generally, it is 
needful to show that they have been adopted or approved generally. 

tWhen a merchant complains that the growth of a second telephone system forces 
him to subscribe for a second telephone, it is very much the same as though he should 
complain that the gathering of a crowd in front of his store every morning forces the 
opening of its doors and the employment of salespeople to receive the customers. 
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the competition, if return on the investment and proper maintenance are 
taken into account. Duplication of plant is a waste to the investor. Dupli- 
cation of charges is a waste to the user." The proper answer to the state- 
ment that service on either of two systems cannot be furnished at any ma- 
terial reduction because of competition, is simple denial. This is true as 
relating to the very small communities, and it may possibly be true as re- 
lating to such an extraordinarily large community as New York in the 
present state of the art, but for all the cities between the extremes, wherever 
the business is conducted efficiently and honestly, with a fair degree of de- 
velopment, service is cheaper on either of two systems than it would be on 
a single system of the size of both. Reasons for this are illustrated above 
as being inherent in the present nature of the business, as well as explained 
to some extent below. It is independent of the price-reducing effects of 
competition. It can be illustrated by public argument of the Bell company's 
representatives, if not deduced from the very report we are commenting 
upon. 

It may be catching up careless wording, or it may be pointing out a 
saving phrase, to observe that the statement is that competitive service can- 
not be furnished at any material reduction. Whenever the public can get 
the results of competition upon human action with any reduction in the neces- 
sary costs it is making a two-way saving. 

The Future Unpredictable. 

It may be that two exchange systems in the same community, each 
serving the same members, cannot be conceived of as a permanency. It is a 
condition that has never actually been approached. The permanent condi- 
tion of the telephone business is not yet to be conceived. The possibilities 
in different directions appear too great to permit any forecast of its ultimate 
condition. 

The Smallness of Duplicate Charges. 

As for the waste in the duplication of charges: In Columbus some- 
thing like fifteen per cent of the telephones are duplicated. The bulk of 
these duplications are business telephones. Many of these duplicate users 
would have two or more telephones if there were but one system. Many 
others get benefits from their telephone service so far beyond its cost that the 
cost is in no sense a burden or a waste. The cost of a business telephone 
on the one plant is eleven cents a day, and on the other fifteen. If incoming 
or outgoing calls are worth on an average five cents apiece, then three a day 
will pay for the assumed wasteful duplicate charge. 
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The User Benefited by Development. 

From the A. T. & T. report, is quoted: "The cost and value of the 
system to any subscriber do not depend so much on the number of conununi- 
cations had as on the number and extent of other circuits and facilities neces- 
sary to give the communications desired." If it be admitted that competition 
has been a moving cause in the multiplication and extension of circuits and 
facilities, then this points to an increase in the value of the systems from 
competition. Further remarks in the A. T. & T. report are to the efifect 
that the cost or value cannot be exactly distributed. In this may be found a 
justification for the double charge for the residuum of duplicate users who 
do not get their share of value from the two systems. Their charges arc 
among those inequitably distributed. In number and in amount of payments, 
however, they are of very much less importance than those who get their 
satisfactory restricted service on the single system at the low rate which the 
division of systems permits. 

Are There Double Operating and Maintenance Expenses? 

The operating expenses of a telephone exchange, such as the Bell's, arc 
in small part organization and indirect labor costs, and in large part direct 
labor wages. The former, on the average, are increased by division — 
whether into separate systems or separate exchanges on the same system. 
The latter increase and diminish with the traffic on separate systems; but 
increase always with increased traffic on separate exchanges, with free inter- 
change of calls, on the same system. There are two units afifecting opera- 
tion — the line unit and the call unit. As the number of lines increases oo a 
single switchboard, a point is reached where the line connections cannot be 
brought within an arm's-length. The board must then be divided, and the 
calls "trunked" or transferred between the boards. This means almost 
double operating labor on such calls. The call unit is a single call — ^whidi 
is not at all comparable, for instance, with such a unit as a car-mile, since the 
car may carry, with the same crew, two passengers or two hundred. Does 
the number of calls double because of competition? On the contrary, an 
increase would come in both effective and ineffective calls from combinatiofi, 
particularly at the period of the peak-load. I have probably carried Ais 
analysis far enough to leave it with the statement that, with minor exceptions, 
operating expenses are lessened rather than doubled by telephone competitioa 

As to the maintenance expenses, it may be said that the relatively small 
organization and indirect labor costs may be somewhat increased by separa- 
tion, and the direct labor wages sometimes also. The maintenance arising 
from traffic is smaller from competition ; so, too, is that from separation of 
exchanges on the same system. As we shall see, there is not much extra 
plant cost from' the separation of systems ; but such as there is entails extra 
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maintenance expenses. To speak of double maintenance, however, is to give 
no heed to the conditions of the telephone business. The effect of competi- 
tion in leading the management to the study of economy may be suggested. 

The Smallness of Plant Duplication, 

Concerning the investment waste from duplication of plant: If the 
duplication of telephones is fifteen per cent, the investment duplication is 
hardly as much as twenty. The most expensive elements of a telephone 
plant are individual for each subscriber. The largest single investment item 
is cable and line wire. Only the cable supports and, in part, the sheath are 
duplicated, and these only in the smaller sizes. The cable and line cost in a 
well-filled plant is not duplicated even in proportion to the duplicate tele- 
phones, because the duplications are mostly in the business districts nearest 
the exchange, where the cable units, by reason of short lengths and the most 
economical sizes, are cheapest, and where there may be very little use of line 
wires, and because the telephone duplications are not all on parallel lines. 

Switchboards, if not connected, are cheaper separated than combined. 
If connected, then, if common battery it is said to be standard Bell practice, 
in the interest of economy, to separate them when they reach 9600 lines ; and 
if magneto, their separation means little extra cost. On the whole, it is 
doubtful whether switchiboard costs are duplicated beyond the proportion of 
line duplications, if as much. 

Twp pole lines may represent waste when they are parallel with no 
more of a load than could be borne on one. They may have no element of 
waste with a greater load, or when shared with other wire-using companies.* 

•On the streets and alleys of Columbus are poles conveying wires of the following 
companies: The local Bell G)mpany, the long-distance Bell Company; the local In- 
dependent Company, the long-distance Independent Company; the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Postal Telegraph Company, the American District Telegraph 
Company; the Columbus Railway & Light Company; the Columbus Public Service 
Company, with electric lighting and power circuits ; the municipal light plant, the mu- 
nicipal fire-alarm and police telegraph system; and sundry electric traction companies. 
The long-distance telephone circuits of both companies are carried within the city 
almost entirely upon the poles of the local telephone companies. It is worthy of men- 
tion that the long-distance Bell Company, which controls the local Bell Company, has, 
outside the city, chosen to parallel local Bell pole lines in order, apparently, to reserve 
pole space for future circuits; and that Central Union pole lines in places parallel 
Central Union subway. The telegraph companies have several joint arrangements 
with one telephone company or the other for important pole lines through the city. 
The Citizens Telephone Company has a working arrangement with the municipal 
lighting plant for joint occupancy of poles in a large section of the city, and with the 
Railway & Light Company for joint occupancy of poles throughout the entire city. 
TTie Railway & Light Company has a joint pole line with the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. The Bell Company and the Public Service Company exchange pole contracts. 
The fire-alarm and police and the district telegn'^ph circuits are almost altogether on 
others' poles. There are other minor arrangements between these different com- 
panies; as, for example, with the electric railway companies. All of these arrange- 
ments go to reduce the number of poles in the city. It is a question whether, if the 
Bell and Citizens local telephone service should be combined, there would be any 
reduction in the number of poles required for the public utility companies. 

At present prices two 35-foot pole lines cost no more than one 50-foot line. 
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Increasing the lead may require larger poles and more expensive guying and 
assist deterioration. Poles, which have probably been used more in tfie past 
than they will be in the future, are increasing in price, particularly those 
longer and heavier poles that a combined system would require. 

Of the subway and conduit system only that smaller portion is waste 
which is represented by the costs of opening and repaving the streets, the 
manholes, and part of the digging, and perhaps by ducts carrying duplicate 
cable. Subways and manholes cannot always be combined economically, 
particularly when the system is of large size or in streets with many obstruc* 
tions. Subway material, which will probably be used more in the future 
than in the past, has been decreasing in price. 

The cost of interior wiring and instruments is duplicated only in pro- 
portion to the duplication of telephones. This duplication gives the usen 
the benefits of simultaneous and alternative use. 

The buildings may well be duplicated without waste, particularly as 
modern construction favors plenty of space, light and air. 

All the engineering and overhead expenses are relatively small and 
probably contain little unnecessary duplication. 

How Far Was Wasteful Duplication Preventdblef 

Waste may be defined as any departure from perfect economy. A pro- 
test against waste, however, is of no efifect unless it can be shown that sudi 
waste is preventable. Waste which comes from not building large enough 
cannot be prevented unless the building of the future is foreseen in some- 
thing like its proper quantity, form, place and time. If pole lines or sub- 
ways or cable lines are built for less than their future load, then there is 
waste. If they are built for more than their future load, then there is 
waste. If their estimated future load comes too socm, so that a later period 
of construction means duplication, then there is waste. If such future load 
is too long in coming, then there is waste. If building is done now for die 
future with materials that will become cheaper in the future, then there may 
be waste. If today's form of construction becomes obsolete through the 
advance of the art, then there is waste. If expected develoi^nent built for 
on a given route is never realized, then there is waste. 

A striking feature of the telephone business, looking back over about 
one decade of competition and two decades of monopoly, has been its enor- 
mous development and the unexpectedness of such development The BeD 
companies, in their period of monopoly, evidently proceeded on the theoiy 
of treating the telephone as a luxury, to be used by the few who could afford 
a high price. The Independent companies going into the field from 189$ 
to 1900 foresaw a greater development at a lower price and in their con- 
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structicm provided for a great deal of new territory and a larger number of 
telephones in existing territory. However, they did not foresee any such 
demand as grew out of the lower prices, the improvement in service and the 
cumulative eflfect of the increasing number of connections. The history of 
the business has been one of inadequate facilities to meet the growing de- 
mand. Looking, with the knowledge of today, at telephone plants as they 
exist today, it is easy to point out a certain small proportion of wasteful 
duplication. Looking forward from ten or even five years ago, could many 
of these wasteful duplications have been prevented? Not many. Those 
who were building then had no such foresight as could have produced plants 
even as economical as existing plants. 

The A. T. & T. report ;5tates that the urban "development keeps pace 
with the demand." This has not been the case uniformly with the two sys- 
tems in Columbus, nor indeed in very many cities known to the writer. The 
values lost to the public by reason of inability to secure desired telephone 
service are beyond the range of calculation. They have been greatly less- 
ened by the competitive condition. 

Wastes on a Single Plant: Prospects of Saving, 

Having the future in consideration, stress ought not to be laid upon the 
duplications and wastes of the past, but rather upon the wastes of the pres- 
ent, which the future may find ways to avoid. The telephone business as at 
present conducted is a wasteful ibusiness. Invention is making a fair start 
toward reducii^ these wastes. The cost of cable and lines on the ordinary 
telephone plant is very much greater than the cost of poles and subways. 
For each subscriber or for the number of subscribers on a party-line, there 
are two wires to the exchange. These wires are idle all of the time that the 
telephone is not in use, which means from ninety to ninety-nine per cent of 
the time. To reduce the nund)er of cable pairs the Bell company in Colum- 
bus is placing two parties on a large number of its lines, this selection of two 
parties being made after experimenting with various numbers up to ten. 
To reduce the cable lengths the Bell company has established two branch 
exchanges designed to take care of large sections of the city, with trunking 
cable for the conveying of calls between the different exchanges and with 
extra operators for the handling of such trunking calls. The only saving 
by this process is in cable, against which are the charges for the duplicate 
grounds and buildings, scxne duplication of equipment, and some duplicate 
operating cost. The subscribers' cables, instead of converging to the main 
exchange, converge to the branch exchanges, with an element of waste in 
their length when they depart from a true line to that exchange through 
which they do their major business. With the branch exchanges laid out on 
a large scale, this departure from a truly economical line is great. The 
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Citizens Telephone Company is experimenting, with i)irospects of success, in 
the construction of branch exchanges of small units, wherd>y the maximum 
distance is traversed by trunking cable and the minimum by subscribers' 
cables. In these branches is the minimum equifmient connecting with maxi- 
mum common equipment at the main exchange. Operation through the 
branch exchanges involves no additional operating employes and no addi- 
tional burden upon the subscriber, who is his own operator. There are fair 
prospects through further inventional progress of reducing the number of 
trunking wires below any proportion heretofore known, and of increasing 
the adaptability of existing cable plants beyond that of any plans heretofore 
known. 

The idle cable growing out of imperfect distribution, which I have only 
hinted at, will ordinarily represent more cost than the duplicated subscribers' 
circuits in cable. 

The new manual switchboard of the Bell comipany contains much dupli- 
cation or multiplication which I will not take space to describe technically. 
Invention may yet devise means of lessening this item of investment and 
expense. 

A wasteful condition on the ordinary switchboard results irom the fluc- 
tuations in the traffic. The operators work at times under heavy pressure 
without keeping up with the demands upon them, and at other times are 
idle. Much has been done to equalize the traffic between operators, but 
there is still a large element of waste. Unnecessary duplication of operaton 
is more wasteful than unnecessary duplication of poles.' At least one of the 
Independent manufacturers has almost ready for the market a method of 
equalizing the work of operators, which promises to reduce this form of 
waste. Others are engaged upon means to the same end. 

It is no essential part of the argument that the equipment in use by the 
company chosen for illustration is superior in economy to the equipment 
generally in use by the Bell companies. The point is that the wastes and 
duplications that are made the premises for argument against competition 
have not only been in large degree unpreventable, but are really relatively 
minor. The competitive telephone manufacturers and engineers are working 
to reduce the larger wastes. All that I aim to contend is that there is some 
expectation of success. Even if of the endeavors to put the plants upon a 
more truly economical basis of construction, operation and maintenance, 
nine are failures and one a success, the work of the ten may well be worth 
all their costs. 



*One operator's waees at $20 a month (not allowing for her supervision or her 
relief, or her equipment), will pay 6% interest and 6% maintenance and depreciation 
on five miles of 35-foot pole line, 6% and 2% on two miles of subway conduit, 6% and 
4% on three-quarters of a mile of 100-pair cable. 
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Monopoly Not the Most Progressive. 

If the telq)hone business has much to expect from invention and im- 
provement, is such invention more likely to follow from a competitive than a 
monopolistic condition? Decidedly. A monopoly based upon franchise and 
organization has not the constantly pushing motive to improve its equipment 
and service. It will feel that it cannot afford to abandon existing equipment 
except for some important and large gain to itself from an improvement. 
Inventions seldom advance by such large steps. The monopoly may feel 
that the adoption of important improvements in one locality will need to be 
followed too rapidly in other localities, and hence will be slow to take the 
first step. Monopolistic interests, particularly if under any form of puiblic 
control, cannot so well afford to experiment with new forms of equipment 
or service. The same objections are not generally offered to patent 
monopoly. The patent laws are designed to encourage invention and are 
to be judged by their general results. It is hardly once in a generation that 
they permit the nxmopolization of a fundamental principle of large public 
value completely without substitute. 

The history of the business shows that the Bell companies have not 
always put their inq>rovements at the command of the public except at prices 
out of proportion to their costs. For several years after the Citizens Com- 
pany in Columbus was providing with all instruments the so-called long- 
distance transmitter (purchased in the market at $1.75), the Central Union 
Company was charging an extra twelve dollars a year for service of the 
same grade as the Citizens service. Within a year in Detroit, i. e., since the 
opening of ccxnpetition in that city, the Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
has been taking out many of the still remaining old-style Blake transmitters, 
and making an extra charge for the modem transmitters. It is common 
testimony of Independent manufacturers of telephone apparatus that many 
inventions, which have since proved their value, were ignored or bought 
cheaply and shelved in the days of monopoly. In Columbus I have been told 
of one instrument that hung on the same wall in an office without change in 
transmitter, receiver, or other permanent part, for eighteen years. 

Other Arguments for Competition, 

We have given much space to the matters of rates and of wastes. We 
have given the matters of prospective commercial and inventional develop- 
ment less attention than they deserve. In restricting comment upon the 
relative solvency or efficiency of the competing telephone interests, I feel 
that any real inquirer is able to investigate such questions impartially. 

There was issued in February by the Ohio Independent Telephone 
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Association a pamphlet on telephone competition.* From this have been 
drawn some of the foregoing paragraphs. To this are referred readers 
who may be interested in Ohio telephone history and in pursuing other lines 
of argumfCnt against telephone monopoly. Among these are : The im- 
provement brought about by competition, in multiplication and extension of 
lines and instruments, in service, in courtesy and its accompaniments, in 
equipment; the differentiation of the telephone business from gas, water, 
street railway, and other so-called "natural monopolies"; reasons for in- 
ability of combining local or long-distance companies to effect much sav- 
ing; the unique and immense value of the telephone, which, with its 
irreplace ability, makes almost any price paid for it cheap and competi- 
tion between systems particularly desirable; the specially valuable 
character of the existing competition between the large centralized in- 
terest and the many local interests ; the citation of the threatened compe- 
tition in the cities where it has not become actual; with answers to 
objections to the competitive condition and to assumptions of the prac- 
ticability and economy of a unified telephone system. 

Among the advantages of competition that would bear enlargement is 
the element of choice and alternative offered to the public. The moral effect 
of such choice is not only felt by the companies, but by the user also. The 
actual effect in case of the inability of either company to supply service in a 
given locality or in case of temporary or continued interruption of service 
on a line or an exchange (as from storm, fire, or strike), has been of great 
value. 

Possibilities and Value of Public Control. 

In the history of business of all sorts, competition has been the main 
reliance of the public against extortion or unfairness. It has proved its 
efficiency above any other working system, with only those exceptions tfiat 
have been noted in late years in connection with such businesses as stron^y 
tend toward monopoly. For dealing with such, two methods are proposed: 
Private ownership, with close governmental regulation or control ; and gov- 
ernmental ownership. Ownership of the telephone properties by the state 
is not at all under consideration. We have left as alternatives, for the safe- 
guarding of the public interests, telephone service under the condition of 
competition and under the condition of monopoly with state control. It is 
not supposed that the extreme is desirable in either case. The competitive 
condition involves certain state regulation, and the monopolistic condition 
involves some degree of freedom, with such small degree of ccxnpetition as 
the telephone business has with other forms of public communication. 



•Reprinted in part in the American Telephone Journal of April 4, 11, and 18, IM. 
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No objection is offered to such measure of control as aims to prevent 
fraud, unjust charges, or arbitrary and unfair treatment of the public. 

I think it proper to point out that the natural and best form of business 
is that which requires just as little supervision and imposes upon the state 
just as little as may be of burden, responsibility, and distraction from the 
state's own monopolistic duties ; that such industrial freedom and competition 
have proved their efficiency in by far the great majority of business forms; 
and that to meet the exceptions, the practice of industrial regulation by the 
state is relatively experimental ; and only to be entered upon conservatively, 
gradually, and when other means fail. 

I think it can be shown conclusively, if it be necessary, that the telephone 
business is not of such nature as to be classed with necessary monopolies. 
It lacks the elements of exclusive occupancy of favored lands and of an in- 
creasing ratio of profits from an enlarged business. There seems at present 
no tendency toward monopoly save such as results from the purposeful 
efforts of one or the other of the competitors. 

Is a Universal Service Worth Its Cost? 

There is a peculiar argument in favor of telephone monopoly that may 
carry some weight. That is, that the purpose of telephone service, namely, 
quick communication between persons at different places, is defeated by just 
so much as they may be reached only by a different system than the one 
available to the persons desiring connection. Answers to this are found in 
an analysis of the condition under which telephone service is desired and paid 
for. There are two primary classes of telephone users : Those whose chief 
needs are met with a local system, with which are connected city protective 
departments, the physician, the place of employment, the regular grocer, the 
larger stores, and certain friends; and those who have need for a system 
which approaches "universality." No one can measure precisely these re- 
spective demands. To all appearances the first class is the larger numeri- 
cally, pays the larger amotmt in the aggregate, would lose more by a small 
advance in the rates and gain more by rate reduction. This class, seemingly, 
has the least to gain from increasing numbers on the exchange, although it 
may be said that it is only because of the general extension of the service 
that s<Mne of the particular connections desired by the individual are included 
in the list. It is also this extension that makes the price relatively less and less 
for the duplicate users. Those persons who need regfularly only one system 
pay less than if they had all the connections of both systems. For them to get 
the use of the other system occasionally is seldom much burden or expense. 
Telephone rates at present (except in the largest cities) are based upon 
average uses. The subscriber pays so much for his opportunities, and bears 
his share of the general expense of the company, whether he uses his instru- 
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ment much or little or obtains much or little value. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that he should have different grades of prices to dioose from, — from 
the lowest price with the least service or the least opportunity of use without 
interference, to the best service of the complete systems at the highest price 
To the user who has much need for a "universal" system the extra cost of 
the second telephone is among the least of his expenses. In Columbus, as 
we have seen, the highest-priced Bell telephone costs him fifteen cents a day. 
If a toll connection will answer his purposes, I believe he can get it for six. 
So far as appears, neither a monopolistic telephone company nor the powers 
of the state could save this expense to the community, though, by the sacri- 
fice of the extra values, it could possibly be distributed among the user's 
neighbors. The dual-connection proposal, that is, interchange of calls be- 
tween the competing systems, offers more difficulties than it solves — particu- 
larly between competitors who differ on the fundamental question of whether 
the business is competitive or monopolistic. 

Does It Reduce to Absurdity f 

It is sometimes commented that if two telephone systems in a city arc 
good, then it must be that three or fifty or a hundred are better. Briefly to 
dispose of this, it may be said: Generally, that such form of argument, 
when it hinges upon diflferences in nunuber or degree, is more often than 
otherwise fallacious ; specifically, that competition between two, if it is real, 
may produce as good results as competition among a greater number; and, 
as a matter of fact, that there are in Columbus more than a hundred tcl^ 
phone exchanges that further illustrate the frequent cheapness and satisfac- 
tion of partial telephone service. The public and private branch ex- 
changes, in so far as their principal use is for interconnection through the 
same switchboard, can care for such connections at relatively low cost 
Sometimes the user gets the direct benefit of this lower cost in a particu- 
larly low charge per telephone, and sometimes the benefit indirectly 
through the decreased cost or increased value to the public at large, and 
always the saving below the excessively high cost of a like number of 
connections through a main exchange. Suburban branch exchanges ire 
frequently of this class. Hotel exchanges are also, particularly if there 
is a toll charge for main exchange connections. A manufacturing com- 
pany in Columbus has 57 out of a total of 100 telephones that cannot be 
connected through to the main exchange. The greatest use of the 
branch exchange in the Ohio State University is for calling between 
departments. It is not even necessary to combine proximity with the 
common interest to get such exchange service. The main and branch 
postoffices in Columbus are connected on one telephone system ; so, too^ 
are the public schools — both at low, competitive prices. 
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Development is Needed: Can the State Help? 

Is state control necessary to expand the business ? It is difficult to see 
by what processes telephone growth can be enforced. What are needed for 
its continuance are free opportunity, with money and management at once 
careful and ambitious. The state cannot be expected to provide the money. 
The state would have difficulty in assuring proper management. 

Is state control needed to encourage invention, to improve engineering 
methods, or to devise new schemes of economy and efficiency? There is a 
vast deal of improvement needed in the telephone business, but state regula- 
tion as a rule does not look in these directions. 

Competition Not Exhaustive, But Enterprising and Protective, 

The A. T. & T. report speaks of exhaustive competition, of double rates 
to meet double charges on double capital, double operating expenses and 
double maintenance. I have tried to show that the competition has not been 
and does not promise to be exhaustive, except as one of the competitors may 
exhaust itself in the effort to exhaust the other; and that the additional 
charges upon the public for service, for interest on capital, for operation 
and maintenance, fall very far short of being double. In some cases the so- 
called double rates fall so far short of double that they do not even reach the 
original single rates even for those who elect to take the double service, 
which is truly the origfinal service multiplied more than tenfold. The great 
bulk of the public which chooses the single service gets multiplied benefits 
for much smaller payments. All industrial ex|>erience is against the assump- 
tion that the same management is given under monopoly as under compe- 
tition. 

In conclusion, I may point out again that the telephone business is still 
largely an experimental business. Experiments of the past have been costly, 
but have brought large returns, from which the public has obtained a full 
measure of advantage. Additional ex|>eriment, it appears, can reasonably 
be expected to produce still greater returns. A large number of those whose 
capital is invested in the business are willing to continue their experimenta- 
tions, their encouragement of inventions, their reaching into new fields, their 
study of new methods, their advertisement of the individual and public 
benefits of the service, and the like. The state is naturally and properly more 
conservative. In a business in which the public has no choice but to take that 
service which is offered under the auspices of the state, the state cannot well 
take any other view than that the only service available to the public must 
be protected at all hazards and experimentation and risk reduced to the 
minimum. When there are alternative competitive systems, either system, 
if it fails in its seeking after improved methods, does not take away from the 
public its opporttmity to turn to the system whose methods do not fail. 
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APPENDIX. 

[From the Bulletin of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, July, 11K)8.] 

In June, 1905, a report was made to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
the city of New York by a special telephone committee of the Merchants' Association 
of New York. This report being in favor of a single telephone system for that city, 
it was printed and distributed by the New York Telephone Gimpany. 

The essence of the report of the Merchants* Association three years ago is sup- 
posed to lie in this expression: ''Competition in telephone service does not offer a 
choice of benefits, but compels a choice of evils — either a half service or a double 
price." This is sought to be shown by diagram. One line of this is reproduced below 
as Diagram No. 1. The sheet from which it is taken is headed ''Diagram showing 
detrimental effect of telephone competition. Increased and wasteful outlay due to 
duplication of telephones and barrier to intercommunication resulting from two sys- 
terms." In this, attention is called to the fact that subscribers to the Bell tele- 
phone only cannot communicate with subscribers to the Independent telephones 
only, while those who can communicate with both are compelled to pay double 
charges. Columbus, Ohio, is taken from this diagram as representing at July 1, 1905, 
approximately an equal division between the two telephone systems. The secood 
figure below shows the situation in Columbus on the same scale at July 1, 1908, or 
three years later. To this is appended a figure designed to show the prospective addh 
tional telephones in Columbus that should be supplied by one or the other of the two 
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companies within a few years. Neither company in three years past has taken cut 
of all the business offered to it, by reason of the heavy investment involved in cvwy 
addition to a telephone plant. It will be observed that at the present time the sub- 
scribers to either system can communicate with almost as many as could the subscrilh 
ers to both systems three years before, while those who pay the charges on both 
systems can communicate with almost twice as many as before. In June, 1905, the 
Bell rates were reduced from an average of $72 and $42 a year for main-line busi- 
ness and residence telephones respectively to $54 and $27, while the party-line rates 
were made, on basis of two parties on a line instead of from four to ten, $36 and $18 
respectively. The Independent company's rates have remained the same. The rates 
are unquestionably lower than they would havt been in the absence of competition, 
and the values growing out of the additional number of connections are unquestion- 
ably higher. 

In the list of cities chosen by the Merchants' Association for its diagram are i 
number whose comparative showing in three years has been better than that of 
Columbus. 



ly We Believe in Telephone Competition. 



1 the Bulletin of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, August, 1908.] 

elephone monopoly has exemplified the "tendency of monopoly generally to 
articles scarce, to make them dear, and to make them bad/' 

elephone competition — real and potential — has made telephones plentiful, 
, and good. 

is objected that competition is costly, that it does not give its results for 
ig. But telephone competition is less costly than most. The construction, 
enance, and administration costs of two competing plants are but little more 
3ucb costs on a single plant of like extent, while the operating cost tends to 
s. Often the saving of separation is more than its extra costs. 

is objected that competition divides the service. Telephone competition has 
Ivided any service that ever existed. It has built up new service — for both 
jtitors. Monopoly divided the service between the few that had it and the 
hat had it not. Competition divides it into grades that correspond more 
.' to what the public desires and can afford. Unified service costs more than 
d service. Certain extra costs of double service are borne chiefly by those 
om developed service brings value far beyond their payments. One division 
npeting service is within reach of large numbers whose needs It meets and 
t a higher price would be divided away from all telephone connection. 

is said that the telephone is a "natural monopoly." It once was a legal 
;3oly. Since the expiration of that, it has shown no. general tendency to re- 
[)olize. It does not agree with the conditions that are said to make for 
l)oly: In so far as it is a necessity, monopoly, rather than competition, has 
d to make it inaccessible; its occupancy of highways ts not exclusive; its re- 
are relatively diminished rather than enhanced by increased sales of service; 
is a minor consideration, whose benefits can generally be had at a low i)rice. 

is argued that governmental regulation would give the benefits without the 
of competition. This we do not believe. The greatest telephone need is for 
Y for future advancement. Competition presses upon the conii)anies to i)ro- 
his; the government pressure upon a monopoly for this purjmse would be nil. 
telephone service requires enterprise. i)rogressiveness. ingenuity, courtesy. 
ke qualities; and such qualities as these law cannot enforce. The telephone 
?ss is in the making, commercially, inventionally, and financially. It is not 
3 be conserved; it is one to be develoi)ed. 

he points thus briefly outlined apply to the telei)hone business in its i)resent 
Bssing competing state. The sei)arate arguments are not links in a chain, all 
ding upon each; but strands in a rope, each strengthening the whole but not 
tial to the individual strength of any other. Thus the general tendency illus- 
I in the first two i)aragrai)hs is held by many to sustain the case even though 
e other conditions were reversed. 
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A POSTAL TELEGRAPH ESSENTIAL TO THE FREEDOM 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESS AND THE PROS- 
PERITY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 



SPEECH 



HON. JOHN A. ANDEESON, 



OF KANSAS, 



IX THE 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 



Saturday, March 1, 1884. 



WASHINGTON. 
1884. 



SPEECH 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON. 



The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4716) making appropriations for the 
naval service — 

Mr. ANDERSON said: 

Mr. Chairman: I ayail myself of the latitude of a general debate to 
discuss the question, whether the present poHcy of appropriating money 
each year for telegraphic service to be rendered by private corporations 
should be perpetuated. This biU contains eleyen different appropria- 
tions for such service, which will mainly be i>erformed by the Wertcm 
Union Company. Each of the thirteen general appropriation bills will 
contain similar provisions; and for a quarter of a century we have been 
appropriating indefinite sums to each one of the many Departments 
and bureaus of the Government for telegraphing. What aggregate 
amount was paid by the United States to the Western Union even last 
year alone no man in Congress knows, but it must have been large. 
And beyond aU question the whole amount paid by Government to tele- 
graph companies has been far greater than the cost of building all such 
lines on the continent. I have no doubt whatever that the amount re- 
ceived from the National Treasury by the Western Union in any five 
years has been greater than the actual cash paid up by its stockholders. 

What has thus been true in the past will certainly and quickly be 
repeated in the future, unless there be a change in the present policy. 
And while that which I now desire to say would be equally pertinent 
to any other general appropriation bill, yet it is precisely germane to 
the one before us. This constant drain for telegraphing through scores 
of little vents has not heretofore been deemed worthy of notice in the 
general debate, yet believing as I do that our present practice rests 
upon a false principle, and that this question of public economy is of 
greater moment to the Government and the people than are several 
other topics which have been dwelt upon, I take the first occasion tor 
calling Uie attention of the House to the query: Whether, instead of 
making heavy and indefinite appropriations for telegraphic service ren- 
dered by private corporations, year after year and decade alter decade, 
it may not be cheaper, wiser, and better for Government to build and 
operate lines of its own ? 

TH£ OBJKCnONS TO A POeTAL TELEGRAPH 8TABTED BY THE WESTERN UMIOar 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

That is a broad question and suggests many others — more than I 
have time even to mention; but they will be covered by one of three 
main propositions: 

1. Has Congress the legal power under the Constitution to establish 



and operate telegraph lines as a part of the postal system of the United 
States? 

2. If it has, should this power be exercised ? 

3. And if so, which of the many jnoposed ways of establiahiDg a 
postal telegraph wonld be least objectionable and most efficient? 

Weeks before Congress met, the president of the Western Union pub- 
lished in the North American Review an elaborate artide denying the 
first and second of these propositions. A marked copy was sent ftee to 
eaeh Senator and Representative. (I do not Imow who paid for them. ) 
He labored to show that the establumment of a postal telegraph would 
be uncoDstitational, inequitable, impolitic, and dangerooB to the lib- 
erties of the people. Many of the daily papers, which axe more orle» 
dependent on the Western Union for the rates paid for press news, even 
if there be no stronger bond of union, re-echoed the cry, and thousands 
of persons not faniilliar with the real situation and with the ramified 
and sweeping power of that corporation have suddenly become donbtr 
ful as to the feasibility of or necessity for a postal telegraph. So illus- 
tration of the grip which that monopoly has upon the nen'e system of 
national intelligence ain be stronger than is furnished by the effect upon 
public sentiment, and especially in this building, of the fallacious article 
publLshed by Dr. Norvin Green. Nothing could be clearer than the 
purpose of this salaried official of the most powerAil and ambitious 
monopoly in America to forestall the action of Congress on pn^iosed 
legislation. No brief by a corporation attorney could be less disinter- 
ested or more distorted. And to me it is marvelously surprising that 
in view of these facts so many gentlemen have willingly swallowed hL« 
story and gravely retail his objections as if they were not only true but 
axiomatic. 

With a love for fair play I ask the indulgence of the House to make 
n few suggestions on the people's side. 

18 A POflTAL TKLEGBATH C01C8TlTUnOVAX.T 

As to the question of unconstitutionality, the Supreme Court in the 
Pensacola case, 96 United States Reports, seven years ago, went as iur 
toward affirming the power of Congress to operate a postal telegraph 
as it properly could go in a case which did not present that point in 
issue. It declares that Congress may assume the telegraph as a part 
of the postal service, and only reserves an opinion on the point whether 
Congress may not ** exclude all others iVom its use.'' I quote the 
whole paragraph: 

Since theuaso of Gibbons r$. Ogden (9 Wheat, 1) it has never been doubled 
that coinniervialintercourae is anelementofoommerce which oomee wHhin the 
rtrtfulatiiiK power of Congreea. 

Po«(tr<)mces and i>o8t-road« are eflCAblished to faciliute the tranamiMion of in-' 
tellifcence. lioth commerce and the poatal service are placed within the power of 
Coiif^roM, becnuHe. beinfc national in their operation, they should be under the 
protcctiuK cArc <jf the National Uovemment. 

The |>owcr8 thns NTranted are not confined to the instrumentalities of oom- 
mer(*e or thv poHtal Hor\'ice known or in une when the Constitution wasadopied. 
but they keep )mm>« with tlieproicreMof the country and adapt themselves to the 
new (le'velopmcnt«of time ami circuniHtances. They extend ftom the horse with 
its ridtr to the staKe-coacli. fVom the sailinfc vessel to the steamboat, from the 
coiioli and the HteaniUmt to the rail roiid. and fttttn the railroad to the telefrrmph. 
at4 th«'M* now liKviicieH iin* sii«><<<f«(iv('1y hn>iiKht into use to meet the demaml* 
of increaMJiifc |K>pu1ution and weiilth. ' They were intended forthe ftovemmeot 
<if the huMine«Mt4) which t)i*>y relate Ht nril tinien and underall HreumstaiioeM. 

Ah they were intniHled t<i the <Jeneral (tovernnient for the Kood of the nalioo 
it is not only the ri»;ht hut the duty of Congress to see to Ft that intercourse 
amf>n|c the Stutew iind the trun^uii-txion of intelliKence are not obstruoted or un- 
necewwirily encumln'red by State h»jfi««I«tion. 



The electric telegraph nmrlcs an epoch in the progress of time. In a little 
more than a quarter of a century it has changed the habits of business and 
become one of the necessities of commerce. It is indispensable as a means of 
interoommunication, but especially is it so in conmiercial transactions. 

The statistics of the business before the recent reductions in rates show that 
more Uian 80 percent, of all the messages sent by telegraph related to commerce. 
<k>ods are sold and money paid upon telegraphic orders. Oontiacts are made 
by telegraphic correspondence, cargoes secured, and the moyement of ships 
<lirected. 

The telegraphic announcement of the markets abroad regulates prices at home, 
■and a prudent merchant rarely enters upon an important transaction without 
using the telegraph fireely to secure information. It is not only important to the 
people but to the Qoyernment. By means of it the heads of the Departments in 
Washington are kept in close oommonication with all their various agencies at 
hosne and abroad, and can know at almost any hour, by inquiry, what is trans- 
piring anjrwfaere that affects the interests they haye in charge. 

XJnd^ such circumstances it can not for a moment be doubted that this pow- 
«rfkil agency of commerce and intercommunication comes within the controlling 
power of Oongress, certainly as against hostile State legislation. In fkot, from 
the beginning, it seems to haye been assumed that Oongress might aid in deyel- 
oping the sjrstem; for the first telegraphic line of any considerable extent eyer 
erected was built between Washington and Baltimore, only a little more than 
thirty years ago. with money appropriated by Congress for that puxpose (5 Stat. 
<n8) ; and large donations of land and money haye since been made to aid in the 
construction of other lines (12 id., 489, 772: 18 id., 365; 14 id., 292). 

It is not necessary to inquire whether Oongress ma:^ assume the telegraph as 
part of the postal seryioe and exclude all others from its use. The present case 
is satisfied, If we find that Oongress has ix>wer,by appropriate legifldation, to pre- 
vent the States from placing oostructions in the way of^lts usefmnesB. 

Sabsequent to the pablication of Dr. Green's article, Postmaster- 
General Gresham, who has long been recognized as an able Jurist, care- 
fully investigated the whole le^ question, and in his late report sajys: 

I have reached the conclusion that Oongess has the constitutional power In 
providing for the postal servise of the country to avail itself of all the noilitles 
devised bv the inventive genius of modem times for transmitting messages 
and intelligence, and that it has frill authority to buy or build lines. 

His predecessor, Postmaster-General Howe, whose judicial acumen 
has r&rely been equaled, said in his report for 1882 : 

After the fullest consideration I have been able to give the subject I am forced 
to the conclusion that the time has fully come when the telegraph and portal 
service should be embraced under one management. 

The business of the tel^raph is inherently the same as that of the mail. It 
is to transmit messages from one person to another. That is the very purpose 
for which post-offices and post-roads are established. The power to establish is 
not limited to any particular modes of transmission. The telegraph was not 
known when the Oonstitution was adopted. Neither was the railway. I can 
not doubt that the power to employ one is as clear as to employ the other. 

The proposition will strike the average mind as indisputable, that 
Government may constitutionally ixissess and operate a telegraph wire 
ID the same legal sense that it may own and handle the sacks in which 
it transports mail-matter, or that it may by its own corps of carriers 
distribute letters from a post-office to private residences, or that it may 
transact a banking business by issuing and paying the drafts tenned 
money orders, or that it may conduct the most extended express busi- 
oess on the continent, and perform the service of a common carrier of 
general merchandise, embracing articles from garden seeds to whiffle- 
trees and dress patterns to Florida alligators. It is doing these things 
to-day and in accordance with the Constitution. And if it may legally 
own such property, employ men, and x>erform such service, then most 
certainly may it legally own and operate a telegraph wire. 

A QUBBTIOV OF CASH AlTD NOT OF OOWWiTUTiONAUTY. 

The insincerity of Dr. Green's allegation to the contrary is vividly 

[posed by his chief object, which he states thus : 

But if it be determined that the Government shall enter upon a public tela- 
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frrsph service, then it has acqaired the right mod i* under oMIgsftioii to take the 
existing telcirraph properties in the oountry ml Taluatloii, •■ prori d ed in the 

Mctori866. 

In other wor<Li, if Goverument builds lines of its own and oompetes 
with the Western Union, then a postal telegraph is onvonstitatioDal; 
but if it buys the Western Union property at $80,000,000, then a postal 
t elf graph is or nuty be constitutional. So that after iJl the iasoe is 
not one of legal power, but of $80,000,000. This '* constitutional" 
dodge huM been so frequently played on so many different measures 
aiul so ollea exposed, that I turn from it with the remark that the ardent 
solicitude for the integrity of the Constitution evinoed by the Western 
Union, the Standard Oil Company, the land-ffnmt railroad burglars, 
and the whole hoAt of corpomtion pirates would be amusing if it were 
not so nansoatingly disgusting, and possibly warrants the hope that 
this noble cliarter of liberty, which had a mighty hard time before 
they were bom, will yet now and in some feeble way manage to straggle 
down the centuries. 

TXCREAAB OF GOVKRKXKSrr PATROITAOE. 

But the objection to a postal telegraph most frequently urged, and 
seemingly with some effect, is that it would increase the number of Gor- 
eminent eniploy63 and thus endanger the liberties of the people. The 
premise is true, the inference fiilse. Dr. Green puts it thus: 

The f^niiM of our Government is that the people rule: it ii therefore 



advcFHo to the administrative power, for the time beinsv having any auch ad- 
vantage in directing: or controlling the popular will. The teleffrapr 
won 1(1 not only double the power, by way of patronage, of the Poet-Office Oepait- 



nient. but would g^ive the administration party immense advantanea in warmly 
contented elections. Whocan tmy that sooner or later there would not be espioo- 
afire of tclcf^rams institut<Ml? But even were it administered with the moat sa- 
cred impartiality and inviolability of the privacy of messaipea, the oppoainc 
fmrty would never believe it was so adminiAered,and would not venture to oae 
t in the private arranRementM for the prosecution of the contest. 

The employment of op«»r»tors by Government would certainly aug- 
ment the public force, just a» does the hiring of any additional clerks: 
but how will thl«* increase .jcopardizt* the liberties of the people? lift 
08 examine into that. 

The dangers which lurk and inhere in ever^' telegraph system, aBke 
whether it be operated by (ioveniment or by a private corporation, must 
be either internal or external ; that is, either exist, in the opportunity 
for '' an espionage [and betrayal] of telegrams,** or in the eiBcienry of 
operatorn an an organized fon*e in i-ommunity. 

No man can be more familiar with the facts in the (»se than t** Dr 
(ireen. He has had long experien<'e as the autocrat of the telegraph. 
His opportunities for exa<'t olMervation have been une<]ualed. lie must 
be conversant ^vitil the possibilities of utilizing confidential telegrams 
tor a purpose different from that of the sender. He has studied the ef- 
ficiency of an org:tnized telegraph force as a political engine, and dis- 
covers in it a (tower which, if wielded by Government, would thrvateo 
the tiationV lilM'rties. But may not his opinion be warped by the obli- 
gatioiiM of his otViciai position? 

RSPIONAOK or TKLEOKAMS. 

As to xh<r*i' dangers wliich are internal, and which in the nature of 
things must inhere in e\ery telqrraph system, it isclearthat if the vol- 
ume of business alter the opening of a postal telegraph were nogn^ter 
than at present the same nuni1>erof persons would be required to handle 
it. SupiMwe all of these persons now ioXye in the employ of the Western 
l>ni(»n. and dep<'ndent for hrea<l and butter upon the will of. ^y. l>r 
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Green; bat that, after the eetablishment of the postal tel^^ph, one- 
half would be in Government and one-half in Western Union employ. 
If those men can be used oh spies, or as a political machine, then Dr. 
Green may now so use the whole of them for the avaricions purposes of 
his monopoly, and by so doing may far more seriously endanger the 
liberties of the people than if his power were reduced one-half, or than, 
on the worst supposition, if his hfdf were counteracted by the Govern- 
ment's half. Of Dr. Green, personally, 1 have nothing unkind or un- 
generous either to say or to insinuate. But in the Western Union and 
in its corporate character I have no more confidence than I have in a 
rattlesnake — not a whit more. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. 1 rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I desire to know, ns I am not at all familiar witli 
the rules of this House, whether it is proper that a speech upon the 
Western Union Telegraph should be made when a question of the naval 
appropriation bill is before the House; and if it is in order, whether it 
is because of the watered stock of that company that it comes in under 
the question of a naval appropriation bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Choir will state to the gentleman from 
Maine that the House is now in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and the gentleman from Kansas has the right under the 
practice of the House to discuss any matter that he chooses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And the swiftness and owlish solemnity with 
which he insinuates that ' ' sooner or later an espionage of telegrams 
would be instituted ' ' by Government, and that a postal telegraph won Id 
become a dangerous political engine, certainly justifies the query whether 
the Western Union telegraph is now or ever has been so used? 

Does he speak from official knowledge or simply as a philosophic ob- 
server of abstract possibilities? If from the former, then I for one 
would infinitely prefer to trust any political party whom the people 
shall place in power with one-half the telegraphic fiidlities and force 
of the continent than to trust Mr. Jay Gonld with the whole of them. 
And I venture the assertion that 50,000,000 of Americans feel exactly 
the same way. But if he speaks merely as a philosopher, then while 
admiring the disinterested i>atriotism which impels him to ring out a 
warning, yet I can not share his vivid apprehensions of danger to the 
people's liberties from a Government telegraph. 

Are not the people themselves the real government? Do not tlie 
msgority of them compose the ^'Administration party ?" Do not the 
people make and unmake the oflSceis who for the time being constitute 
the Administration ? Will not the people be safer in the hands of men 
whom they select every two or four years than to be solely and abso- 
lutely in the hands of men whom Mr. Gould and other owners of the 
Western Union exclusively select? 

If it be ''the genius of our Government that the people rule/* how 
can that genius be ' ' adverse ' ' to a Government telegraph which would 
break Mr. Grould's absolute rule through the Western Union monopoly? 
Is he "the people?'* And if a telegraph system is inherently a dan- 
gerous engine, should not the people at once take it whoUy into their 
own hands and out of Mr. Gould's hands ? At any rate, would not their 
liberties be better conserved by the establishment of a postal wire over 
which they might send tidings without the possibility of espionage by 
Western Union employ^, rather than as now over Western Union wires 
alone? These questions answer themselves; and the answers conclu- 



siyely show that so fkr as internal elements are oonoerned the liberties 
of the people wonld not be endaiwered by a postal telsgnph. 

On the other hand, they would be presenred against ezistiogdaDgen; 
beoinse the real issae to-day is not whether a postal telenaph can bo 
freed from the possibility that an operator may know and betray tlie 
contents of a message, or the resnltant possibility of an esp&onage of 
telegrams by his employer. These possibilities, being inherant in all 
telegraphs, are as tme of tiie Western Union as of erery other line, and 
the fsnards against them in the form of **cipliera" would be Joatas 
effective on the Government's wires as they are on Weetem Union 
wires — do more, no less. Bnt the exact issne to-day, sinoe tekgranh 
lines do exist and will be used, is whether a postal operator wooid be 
as trostworthy as is a Western Union operator; whether the danger of 
espionage by men responsible to the people wonld be any great e r than 
by men responsible alone to Mr. Gonld; whether the public shall have 
at least one line on which private individuals can not exercise the right 
to place operators whom they may use as spies, or whether corporation 
czars shall furnish the only lines on the continent, and alone select the 
operating force. That is the real issue. 

A POSTAL OPKBATOB COSTBOLLIVO AH KLBCTlOir. 

But perhaps the dangers are external, and are to be found in tele- 
graph employ^ as an organized force acting on society, and I wish to 
ascertain, if possible, the real power of postal operators, appointed under 
civil-service rules, as a factor in partisan politics, and whether that 
power may become dangerous to th<) Reoublic; because Dr. Green a^ 
sure8 U8 that there are dangers somewhere, and as they are not internal, 
they must be external. 

Standing upon the eminence of his vast experience and looking down 
upon the busy population of the continent, his eye rests upon a town of 
H&y 5, OiM) persons, having 1,0(K) voters and a post-office, in which ore two 
Government operators, one for <Liy and the other for night senii-e. i hi 
electioTi morning his prophetic soul discovers that pale-faced but bloody- 
minded night operator, afrer twelve houis on duty, rallying at the polls 
and savagely tearing the liberties of the people into tattere by ruthlessly 
compelling the thousand voters to deposit the liallot indicated by the 
Administration party. And this fiendish outrage would actually be ac- 
<^mplished were it not for the g:illantry of Dr. Green, who, rushing to 
the rescue, with the Constitution of the United States in one hand 
and the flag of the Western Uni<m, st:irr>' with ** franks,'' in the other. 
leajM l>etween those hundreds ul' defenseless American citizens and that 
terrible desperado of an operator, and bids him "Avaunt ye ! '* while 
Mr. Gould silently continues to gather in the Western Union ducats. 
There's iMitriotism for you, and likewise '* riehness ! " If the lobby of 
the Western Union van prevent it^ that bloodthirsty operator shall not 
surround and capture any regiment of Amerituus anywhere ! 

Now, I do not undervalue the destructive force of that Gatlinggun 
of an operator us a power in partisan politics, but concede that Dr. Green 
is right as to him! And in my district there would be, if the postal 
telegraph were established, just about twenty such bristling political 
pirat^v} — only at least ten of them would be girls. But where it .seem- 
to me that Dr. (vreeu is tnlstakeu is with respect to the sagacity and 
courage of the American i>eople. There are over 160,000 of them in tht- 
district I have the honor to represent, and I really lielieve tliat tlune 
160,000 Kausans would actually preserve their political lil>erties a.- 
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gainst the whole twenty or even forty operators, especially as the girls 
roold be apt to marry. And what is tme in that district is precisely 
9 tme in all other districts. Even at the improbable rate of mty oper- 
tors to a district there wonld still be 3,000 i)eople to one operator; and 
rhenever 3,000 Americans can not defend their liberties as against one 
perator chaos may as well start on the ramjuige. Even to discuss such 
Q absurdity seems to demand an apology. 

INCBXASE OF POeTAI< KMPLOTfa XXAOOBBATBD. 

The only other possible avenue of danger to our liberties from a postal 
slegraph is in the power which would be given to ^e Administration 
y the additional patronage; and over this dire i>oesibility the Western 
Fnion lobby fairly shrieks. 

The other day Dr. Green endeavored to convince the Post-Office Ck)m- 
littee of the Senate that if a i>ostal telegraph were established, * ' within 
ve years the Government would find itself with an army of 100,000 
nploy^s in the telegraphic service." He reaches this conclusion by 
ipposing that the number of operators employed on the Western Union 
I * ^probably 30, 000,'' and the number of messengers *' a little army;" 
lat the number of persons in telegraphic service employed by all rail- 
ed and telegraph companies is between 40, 000 and 50, 000 ; that a postal 
degraph would double the present volume of business in four years, and 
lat within five years it would have an army of 100, 000 employ^. Mr. 
[ubbard, who is an expert in telegraph history, punctured the state- 
ment that the number of Western Union operators is30,000 by saying: 

I suppose you nave in your servioe somewhere about 8,000 or 10,000 operators? 
Mr. Green. In the Western Union I think that U about the fact. 

There is a difierence of 266 per cent, between 8,000and 30,000. And 

hether the basis of estimate is to be 30,000 operators or only 8,000 

[>erators, and whether the number of messengers is ** a little army " 

r only 2.000, are points that must materially f^ect the accuracy of the 

100,000 ' ' total of Government employ^, and may reduce it to 26,000. 

s a sample of the sort of bosh which Mr. Gould's employ^ are trying 

) palm off on the American people as ' ' facts, ' ' I extract from the state- 

lent of Dr. Green before the Senate's Post-Office Committee, January 

U 1884: 

Mr. Obeen. * * * The number of employes in the present telegraph system 
very difficult to ascertain. Under our contracts with railroad companies, out of 
,000 offices, about 9,000 offices are open for the public for commercial business 
id social messaffes. Over 9,000 offices are maintained by the railroad qompa- 
es, and the employes are the employ^ of the railroad companies. 

• • * 4> • • « 

The Chaibman. Can you state how many employ^, aside from those em- 
oved by the railroad companies, the Western Union has? 
Mr. Obeex. I can not grive you that exactly. * * * I should say, there- 
re, that there are probably ^,000 operators employed on the Western Union 
ses. There are probably 5,000 or 6,000 other employes entraged in constructing 
id maintaining the lines, superintendents, clerks, and officers. 

Mr. HUBBABD. I suppose you have in your service somewhere about 8,000 or 

lOOO operators? 

Mr. Gbeen. In the Western Union I think that is about the fact. 

Senator Pauceb. That is exclusive of your messengers? 

Mr. Obeem. Yes, sir. 

Senator Palm eb. How many messengers are employed ? 

Mr. Obkbn. In the large cities there is a little army of them. I suppose we 

kve 125 in one office in New York, and we have quite a number of them every- 

here. 

Mr. Hubbabd. About 2,000 messengers, I guess. 

If his answer to Mr. Hubbard is correct, then the answer to the chair- 
an^s question is incorrect, and the 30,000 employ^ include those of 
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the railroads us well ils of the Western Union. But if this be the 
then certainly one-third of the operators are not engaged in transnutr 
tiug public mesHages, because oi the whole 13,000 offices reported hj 
the Western Union 4,000 arc exdnmvely railroad offices and not open 
Tu the public Of the 9,000 offices which are so open, 5,000 are 
maintained by the roads and 4,000 by the Western Union. In these 
r>.0<)0 otliccs, maintained primiarily for railroad business and only ind- 
dentally for public messages, the time of a postal operator, were these 
uQices transierred to a post-office, wonld not be Ailly employed. He 
would have as much time for routine post-office business as the pres- 
ent operator has for railroad messages and station-agent work. In 
other words, the postmaster or his clerk wonld also be an openitor. 
And just to this extent the number of Government employes and the 
uniount of ])atronage would not be increased; the only differenoe would 
b<' that iu iuldition to their present qualifications the present post-office 
force would ueed the knowledge and skill of operators. So that the 
real increiisc would be c^uaI to the 8,000 operators now employed in the 
4,U00 Western Union offices proper, with the 2,000 boys as messengexv. 
and linemen, &c., say 13,000 all told. That would be on the average 
thirty -eight employes to a Congressional district of over 150,000 people, 
or one additional employe to each 4,000 Americans. There is a glaring 
diflerence between 13,000, or even 26,000, jind '*an army of 100,000 
employ^ on the telegraph system.'' 

GOVXBXMKNT " PATRONAOE " WHICH SAVED THE U!II03f . 

Hut HuppoAo it were 100, 0(M). Would that rack the .\Kierican Consti- 
t uiion or delKinch the purity of the people V This generation has seen 
the day when the **patronajje" of the iTOvemment was suddenly ex- 
panded by the appointment, equipment, and maintenance of 2.r>00.(NN> 
armed soldiers, by the bhildinfr of a powerful navy, and by all theemene- 
eiit necessities of the most colossal and expensive war of the century. 
For Hvc years the continent shook l>enoath the tread not of operators 
nor of messenger boys, but of tierce warriors. And neither during the 
war nor at its close did these men jeopardize the nation, dimini.<«h the 
purity of the people, c«ol their love for the llap. or thwart the best in- 
ten'sts of the (Jovernment. They sav«l the nation, they ennoble*! the 
people, they biirnishe<l the ^lory ofthe flag, and so endeare<i this Oov- 
crnnient to the American iK>ople that, after the strain of such a war, 
which only made it the stron/iicer, it may wifely risk the rack of 1. 5,000 
or i>ven l(k),(MN) postal employes, who wtmld be just as tnie to it and 
to the i)e<)ple as were the two and a half millions f>f boys in blue. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when siftecl, just this, and nothing more, is the 
terrihle force of these two ^reat objections to a postal telegraph so tri- 
nm[»hantly vociferate<l by the Western l=ni<»n lobby, and so thoughtless- 
ly re-echm^ in this Capitol, namely, its '* iHuronstitntionality '* and that 
dan'-<iovilof anopc'rator with his<-oincident]Kitronage. The first isnot 
true in fact, and the seooinl would be sillv if it were not too denselv 
stupi<l. lHHraiis4* it rests on the :tssumption that the .\nierican voters are 
either doItH or <'owanls, or els4> that an administration quadrennially 
elerte<l by them is stnmger and more out lasting than are the people: and 
there is not a man on this floor whorwillvlH'lievesanvKUch rot. no mat- 
tor how many Wwtem I'nion fr.inks he may have in hi** inn-ket. 

HE WHO I'LEAIM K^^vn^' Ml>T PI KMT IK) rgl'lTV. 

Ah to the rtist of the Western Union alIeg:itionMno>M>dy even pn-t4«ndH 
to believe them, much less to ri'tail them. KvervlKnlv ki)«»ws that it.s 
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stock is watered worse than city milk; that its charges are an uneven , 
usurious, and outrageous as unbridled rapacity can make them; that its 
profit on the average message, as shown by its own reports, is abont 
r»5 per cent, of its alleged expense; that in its relentless ambition to mo- 
nopolize the telegraphy of the continent it has wrecked and destroyed 
millions of other people's property ; that each year, like a vampire, it has 
sucked from its customers millions upon millions of dollars more than 
its service was fikirly worth; and that, with its attorneys, its allies, its 
lobby, its franks, and its other resources, it triumphantly defies Con- 
gress, and laughs at the mere idea that a postal-telegraph bill can ever 
be enacted into a law. Were there no other reason for sach enactment 
this alone should bo sufficient to Representatives acting only as agents 
for the American people. On the matter of franks I extract from Sen- 
ator Hill's speech as follows: 

As to the attempted control of governmental action bv the Western Union 
Company, it wau boldly acknowledged by the president himself in his annua) 
report for 1873 in the following language : 

The fVanks issued to Gtovemment officials constitute nearly one-third of the 
total complimentary business. The wires of the Western Union Company ex- 
tend into thirty-seven States and nine Territories within the limits of the United 
States, und into four of the British provinces. In all of these our property is 
more or less subject to the action of the national, State, and municipal author- 
ities, and the judicious use of complimentary firanks among them has been the 
uieans of saving to the company many times the money value of the free service 
performed." 

T do not need to assume the responsibility of charging the present existence 
of all the abuses which are possible, or even of those referred to, in the manage- 
meat of the telegraph. 1 1 will be sufficient for us to say, in the words of the late 
Poiitmaster-Generai Howe : 

" Knowing that it can be so abused, it seems to be the dictate of prudence not 
to wait until it is so abused. It is an agency much too dreadfhl to be intrusted* 
to private hands.*' 

USURPATION OP POSTAL PUVCTIONS 0Y THR TRUBORAPH OOMPAinXB. 

And now I desire to present a few facts which in my judgment render 
the immediate establishment of a postal telegraph imperatively neces- 
sary, not merely as a matter of convenience to the people but as a 
measore of security to the Government and of public defense against 
the exercise by a virtual monopoly of the most dangerous power that 
can be wielded in a republic. 

The Continental Congress declared the object and fhnction of oar 
postal system to be " the communicating intelligence with regularity 
and dispatch from one part to another of these United States. ' ' Intel- 
ligence may be communicated between persons by words spoken, writ- 
ten, or printed, and by signals. As to modes of conveyance, words 
may be taken to distant persons in mail-sacks or by telegraphic or tele- 
phonic wires. In fact, a word itself is nothing more ihaa a mail-sack 
containing the specific idea which that word is used to express. And 
as ideas are the essence and vitality of intelligence, and therefore the 
conveyance of ideas the very substance of the act of communicating 
intelligence, it is wholly immaterial what exact process of transmis- 
sion is employed, whether that of sending the paper on which words 
are written or printed, that of signaling the word by telegraph, or send- 
ing it by telephone. The whole point and essence of communicating 
intelligence is the transmission of precise ideas. 

The duty of conveying these communications between people widely 
sei)arated is by the Constitution and statutes exclusively assigned to 
the United Stat^^ Government, the reason being that not only the wel- 
fare of the people but the safety of the state itself may at times wholly 
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depend upon the certaiuty, inviolability, and speed of such conTeyal. 
To intrust to private incUviduols a work freighted with oonsequences 
that might vitally affect the whole people was deemed by the forefathen 
as dangerous to the Republic they plaitmed so wisely and loved so well. 
Hence the conduct of the postal bnsineflB was Tested in the 0«neiml 
Government as an absolute monopoly, and no penon or even Stute may 
lawfully become a carrier of mails except as the authorised agent of 
the United States. 

But it has happened in the march of civilisation, and slnoe the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, that the courier and the ooach have been rap- 
planted by the locomotive, and it by electricity. So that tonday by lir 
the greater part of that intelligenoe which most vitally oonoemi the 
masses, and especially the commercial world, is transmitted by wiie, 
and neither by rail nor coach. In every county on the continent the 
price which a farmer will receive for his products is regulated each day 
by telegraph, and in most of them every hour. Probably four-fifths it 
the whole business transacted in America turns upon the news flashed 
every few minutes over the wires, while nearly the whole of the news 
upon which the public breakfasts is contained in the dispatches. 

I doubt if any man does or can realize the full extent of the inroad 
by the telegraph upon the postal system as the true and real conveyor 
of communication between the people, and the broad sweep of the 
usurpation by such companies of the constitutional fdnctions of the 
< rovernment to communicate intelligence. We have been, and are yet, 
asl(.>i'p to the true situation. If the railroad companies when opening 
thfir nxuls ha<l claimed the right to carry such intelligence as the peo- 
ple preferre<l to send by steam rather than by stage-coach, the penalty 
of tiie postal laws would have bet^n quickly enforced, because the Gov- 
ern lucnt alone could rightfully carry letters. But now, when the peo 
pie prefer to telegraph the wonis of a memuge rather than wait till the 
identical piece of paper on which those words are written is conveyed 
in a mail-bag, we find that the very work which the Constitution vests 
in <H>v<>mment alone is chiefly l>eing performed by an unscrupulous 
cv)riN)rati(>n. What earthly <liffercnce does it make whether the original 
piei'c of paiMT goes, so long as the words are conveyed ? None whatever 
in dVect. The real function of the postal system is the transmission uf 
intcl li^eni-e from one pjirt of the country to another. And yet the tele- 
graph eoni|Ninies, little by little. iu.si(liousIy ttn<l increasingly, liave 
usnriHMl this function to such an extent that if the people were sud- 
<lenly «lej»rivwi of their wires and thrown iKwk upon the United Stata« 
mails alone it would be as if the sun sliould set at noon. Notwith- 
stamling which fjwt the paid agent.-* of thi'se coinpauics actually Iwve 
tho iinjMTtinence to ti*ll (^oni^n'SHthat the esUiblishnient of a postal tcle- 
^niph would Ix* " um^nstitutional '' and inexpe<Ment. 

AMRRICA.'V TKI.EttRAPIIY AND TIIK AMEKICAX EDITOR. 

The W«si«Tn Union Comimny alone h;ts 4:W.(M)0 miles of wire, or 
enough to put seventeen diflerfnt giniles alK>ut the gIol>e. It lias 
i:{.(MN) otrh'<':4. and likely r><).(NM>.(HN) of our population are within five 
hours of a telejcraph key. It transmitte<l last year more niessugt>s tlian 
the whole number of letters c^irriwi in L'nitiHl States mails in 1H13. 
It« n'venues hist year wen* greater tha^n that of the rot<t-<>ftiee Depart- 
ment in H70. Not only is it x\w comiutHi carrier of ini{H)rt;uit stK-ial 
communiiriitions. but it is well-nigh the exclusive currier of ixminiercrial, 
political, am! genenil intelli«en<-i* *Theimi>ortauccof its intelligence 
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far exceeds the magnitude of its business;" and as compftred with the 
postal system it is to-day the great carrier of those tidings on whidi the 
commercial prosperity i)f America pivots. 

Because, wherever there is a Western Union office proper, near by is 
an alert sentinel of the veteran corps of the Kepublic, an American edi- 
tor. Nothing escapes him, from the latest case of '* didn't know it 
was loaded'' or the condition of crops, to the progress of a flood or the 
appearance of an epidemic. He is one of the countless eyes of the grand- 
est army of news-gathereis the world has ever seen. Whether his pa- 
per be daily or weekly makes no difference. He is one of the corps, 
and let an event happen that the public ought to know, and he is as 
sure to telegraph it to the press as he is to accept a subscription for his 
paper. Every day he is on duty in every town and near each hamlet 
on the continent, and nothing of importance happens anywhere un- 
der the flag that is not gathered for the people and flashed by night to 
the news centers; while along the cables which dive beneath the gales 
and waves of ocean, and clasp hands with the wires of all the conti- 
nents, the news of all nations are interchanged. The facilities for gath- 
ering and communicating intelligence are almost as universal^ actiTe, 
and wonderfxd as the sun's rays. They are as the clustered diamonds 
in the crown of the empress of modem genius. And no army could 
more safely rely upon the vigilance of its sentinels than may the Amer- 
ican people upon the sagacity and fidelity of their news-gatherers and 
proclaimers — the American press. 

CKN80B8HIP OF THS A8BOCIATE PaSSS. 

The process of action is substantially this: Suppose several impor- 
tant events have happened to-day in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado at 
points where there is not a daily paper. Editors of dailies are always 
agents of the press association whidi supplies their dispatches. The 
editor of a weekly at those points will telegraph the event to-night to 
the Associated Press. His message will go to Saint Louis and be sifted 
by a sort of censor or manager of the Associated Press, who decides 
what shall appear, how much shall appear, and the precise form of its 
appearance. He may suppress or include what he pleases, and may 
give just such color to an item as suits his fancy, ^d after thus de- 
ciding he telegraphs back to the Kansas dailies the dispatches which they 
pnbl^h to-morrow. 

That is a sample of the continent. And I am informed that there 
are just three such censors who sit in judgment upon all the news gath- 
ered in the United States by the Associated Press — one at Saint Louis 
for the West and South, one at Chicago for the Northwept, and one at 
New York for the East and South. Whatever is telegraphed from the 
territory in his jurisdiction goes to that censor, and whatever appears 
in the papers of his territory is telegraphed to them by him. All the 
Western news which appears in the Eastern associate press dailies is 
first tel^raphed to ^he New York censor by Saint Louis and Chicago, 
and he after revising their revision transmits it to these dailies. In 
addition he receives and puts in shape the Eastern items, and, what is 
often of more importance to the commercial, industrial^ and agricult- 
ural interests of the West and South, formulates the cable news, sup- 
pressing, including, and phrasing it as he thinks best. And not only does 
he thus shape the dispatches for the Eastern press, but those respect- 
ing both Eastern and foreign intelUgenoe for the Western and Southern 
press, which he wires to Saint Louis and Chicago. 
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These three oensora — and it makes no ditFerenceabont the exact num- 
ber, the principle is the same — ^may dischaige their momentona dati«i 
with the utmost honor, sagacity , and integrity; and, then aoin, thcj 
may not. But whether they do or do not, the power vested in them, 
and especially in the New York censor, is more startling, mora danger- 
ous, more cyclonic than the wildest despot of Europe ever dreamed it 
poHsible that one man could be permitted to wield. 

powut or THK cmmoBM to VKwiAjmavm ruauc onmoic. 

Because he who decides what news the American people shall read 
to-morrow and what they shall not read, decides what the American 
people shall think to-morrow, shall feel, shall talk, shall act — ^it may 
be through many to-morrows. As the sun sweeps across the continent. 
and as America opens its daily, to devour the praise accorded say to one 
Congr(^8MinuD or the sneer at another, the *' public opinion '' of America 
as to thosi* two men is forming. And that opinion is molded by the 
pbnueolog^' which either is or may be decided by one of the three cen- 
sors. The coloring which is given to a fact often impresses) men more 
than does the bare fact iti-ielf; and the power to give that color, an well 
as to wire or suppress the fact itjMslf, is vested in the censors not only as 
to political intelligence, but as to the commerrial, industrial, social — 
indeed, all the items of American and European news. 

In (X)mparison with the power of the New York censor the amplest 
)K>wor of the President of the United States in sliaping public opinion 
is as a bal>c's breath to a tempest. In similar (X>mparison, the power ot* 
Congress to enact laws, and of the Supreme Court to interpret law, is 
;i.s the autumn leaf l>eIow the growing wheat of spriuK, on which pres- 
ently men will feed their beliefs and make vigorous their action And 
this great |)eople, liberty-loving to the very i.-ore. which would spenil 
the last dolhir before the freedom of the pntw shouhl Ik? forcibly abridgixl. 
and would tight to the last hour before a kingshould supplant an ekHrt***! 
President, fmds itself to-day the reader of and the fee4ler on just what 
news the censors allow them t^» n»a<l and fw^i ui»on. 

1>A.N'<;KU Tt> AMKKUA.N I.IBKUTY. 

Who ek^'ts thotie censors? The jH'ople elect the whole mnge of ofli- 
<.-iaIs fnHu coroner to President. Have tlioy any voice whatever in th** 
<'hoice of the New York censor, who may wield a greater practical in- 
fluence than all the oflicials in all the States of the Union? Who em- 
ploys and pays thest» tensors? To whom are they respimsible for the 
di.«<<:harge of their momentous trust? At whose bei'k will they lose ptjsi- 
tion and with it i>erhap« bread and butter? At the nod <if the people^ 
Oh, no ! Thes<5 gentlemen are chosen by the pn»ss :tssociation, composed 
of the asstM'iated dailies as a sort of ajoint-sto<'k e(m)p:iny, and aresHi^l 
to l)e most excellent men. 

Concinle all the goo<l things \ihlch cvu t>e sjtid of them and of the 
gentlemen to whom they are responsible, yet the fact remains that such 
a power of ceu.sorship upon the news of the world before its transmittal 
to such a nation as ours, is dangi'nms to conimen-e, nien:i4'ing t4» lilM*rt y. 
a csinj'eruiHtn the Innly iM)litic, an<l a monstrosity in eivilization. Any 
monarchiciil government that .should attempt to inaugunite such a^y-*- 
tem would Ik* hurnl to af*lies by the tl;ish of th<' lightnings of ri'volutinn 
But it exists to-<lay in Anieriea as tlie logical s«Miuenrr. the sw«<'t fl(»\\t r. 
of that pnK'iou'* plant, tin* Wef»tern Union ni(»no]>(»ly ! 
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>WBB or THK WBarrXRir UNIO^r over the AKOCIATB PKBM AVD m DAILXBi. 



B« it ooDoeded also that there is not a sabstantial agireemeiit by tho 
asociated Press to oppose any telegraphic enterprise inimical to the 
^estem Union Company — a postal telegraph, for Instance. Not long 
so there was such an agreement, as appears from the following: 

[PrivAto oiroulAr. Not for publlofttion.] 

OlMGIirHATI COMMXBOIAL Offigb, ApfU 10, 1887. 
7 the BiKMBUbB OF THE WESTKBIT ASSOCIATED PRfH : 

Your Attention Ib invited to thedauflein ourcontnMst with the telegraph oom- 
tny which forbids us to encourage or support any opposition or competing 
legraph company. That clause was to the telegraph company a valuable con- 
ieration for the nvorable terms upon which they oontraiotea with us. 

MURAT HAL8TBD, 
Aseeultoe OommUUe W. A. Preu. 

And Dr. Green peremptorily revises to produce copies of the exist- 
ig contracts, though bidden so to do by authority of the United States 
?nate. But concede the statement that old things have passed away, 
id that the relation between the Associated PiSbs and the Western 
nioD is solely that of a patron and a common carrier, and that the 
resB would defiantly resist any influence over it attempted to be exer- 
ted by the Western Union; stUl, what exact relation must in the nature 
' things exist between the two ? If the Western Union should happen 
I demand the support of the Associated Psess against, say, a postal tele- 
raph, and if that association should rise in its might and, &ttling for 
le freedom of the press, should say * * No ! ' ' — ^then what ? Would not 
le Western Union have the power to say, * * We will terminate our special 
ktes, now averaging 6^ cents per hundred words'' (Dr. Green's testi- 
lony ), * ^ and hereafter charge you the 48 cents for ten words which the 
lerage public pays?" How could the press association continue its 
asinessor how could the dailies afford to take dispatches? What 
ther lines could the majority of the papers use? Is not the press asso- 
ation dependent for its very possibility of existence on the will of the 
•Western Union ? And as to the dailies, how long can a daily paper with- 
[|t dispatches live in competition with one having dispatdies ? There 
I not a daily paper in America which the Western Union can not kill 
ithin any twelve months if it so wishes. And no difference what the 
aiUes might or might not do, the fact is that the Western Union has 
le power to muzzle many of them and to cripple all of them if it 
booses to exercise that power. The security of the dailies, then, and 
f their readers, rests, not in competition, not in the laws of th^ nation 
sgulating the charges of the Western Union as a common earner, but 
1 the alleged humanity and justice of the Western Union. It might 
se this power, but '*it is too good to do so." Is that suflScient se- 
aritv? 

THE MONOPOLY MUZZUE. 

Many people do not estimate the high purposes and disinterested 
baracter of that corporation as does Dr. Green. For instance, it hap- 
ened that for three years the Chicago Inter-Ocean had the lease of a 
rivate wire from here to Chicago, over which its correspondent sent 
ill reports. Senator Hill a few weeks since delivered a veiy able 
peech favoring a postal telegraph, and it was telegraphed to the Inter- 
k'ean and published the next morning verhaiim. The Murat Halsted 
ircular was a part of it. That evening at 5 o'clock the correspondent 
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XV as iM>tilie(l over the Baltimore and Ohio wire that the Web tern Union 
je;«si' had expired. Did it really expire that day by lnpf>e of life, or 
did thi> Western Union withdraw the wire becanae of the publication 
oi'Seiiutor Hill's speech ? Some of our city papers affirmed the lat- 
ter, and tso )K*lieviug at the tirst opportunity I denounced it on this floor 
ii^: ail outrage. Atlerward i was uasured that it was only a ooin- 
i'idriK'o and nut at all a consequenci'. and that the Inter-Oceau man- 
a;:tT li;ul piibli.shtHl a csird to the elTect that there was no diifirulty what- 
ever with the Western Uinon, and that the niodt friendly relations 
existed. However, he leaseila wire from the Italtimoreand Ohio Oom- 
Tmiix . And the (juestion is whether th<- fact that hi« jiaiier. in onler to 

• •niiipctv siu'<M'ssfully, must also take several thousand words per day of 
A>^Tiatrd i'rt>ss that only go o\er the Weistt^rn Union wii-e, had any- 
iliiiii! to <lo with the tricndlinoss of the^e rchitions? Was the with- 
i'.r;j'^,jl of till' WfstiTH l.'nion win* a (X)nsriju«.iii.-f «»r nu'n»!y a etnnci- 
.li-tiif? If the laltor only. I have nothing Xn niv. I5ut if thr furnuT, 
(111 n till- r<»r)N Hilt ion whirl) wtnild so act towanl a daily for piihlisliin^ 
A sjM-rrh dfliVfR-il in ^\w I'liited Stat<\H Senate on:iht to 1>e alMilxhi-d 
itv \a\\ as an cnciLiv to Anicriran lihiTtv. and therrviKinsihIe oflittrof 

* • • ■ 

tilt- Western I'nion who cxt-iuted that « diet onght \o\h- inipri'Minetl as 
an a>si?>sin of the jJii'^s. Thr mere fat't tliat su<h a thing can l»e done 
i-* e(in«*ln«*ive <'vi(lence «if th«' m't'<l lor a jMi^tai leUgraph. 
< Ml tliis iv)int Mr. Huhliaid siat«'s as fullow.-": 

AikI hnw if. it with the prrMn n<»wi«? The Wi-»l»rii I'iitioi Teh't;nipli(.4iiii|«riy 
■iikI t)ie A*<ftiiii:it«'<| Pn^"* make n eh>M> e<ir|>«»riili<iii 1 il<> iiol iiifiiii Iti miv IIimI 
lothiy 1 know lit' iiuyf.iiili to Im> found with the iiiiiii.(;:«*tiient. Imt in (1ifM-ii««inK 
ihiH t4iief«tioii we iiiii.tt Ik* guided tiy the e\)H ri«-iii<- of tlii* pio^t. Aiid iiM|itire 
what |Miwi*r thii« eotnpuiiy cuii «-xert hy h'uriiiii;; what it ha- ihiiie in the \»»i-t. 

A frw yntrs a^o two pit|K'rH in Hau Kmn<-i?H'<i fnvori'tl the |Mir>tnl teli Kritiih. 
'Dieir ru{«'}< were nii*44'ii. One Dflheni died Ihm-uiiho it e<inhl not pay thi-ni. 1 lie 
oihi'feeUM'd to pulilish uttuekHon the Wehlerii l'ni«in,tind wii.** nftoix'd t«> |Cu*Mi- 
leUoWhhip. 

A )>Hper in VirKiniH "i-veral yi-ai^ hk" eriticiM'it the n>|>ortN that wiTf •cut t»t 
)l. It vvat notitU'«l that if it published any vritieif>ni U|m>u the n-)H>rt«i the> woulil 

IM* otoplN'd. 

A IV'W yearh aK«» there wait a critieiMMi ii|M)n Minn* uetion of Mr. Urtoii, tti« 
prctident of ilie WeMi-rn l-nirm. The next fLiy. or the n«-xt hut fine. lh«» mt«* 
of that (HtiM-r wtTi- iloiilih'il. It reaHed to rei-eive any teU-Kruphie diM|Hitehe» li» 
t aii-i' It iixiM not pay for thi'ni. 

I 111* l«-h-i;raph lompany i-an raiw*- or ri'thiee the nitf«. It** eontiol over the 
pri •"* istheri'fort* uhviliii«'. It hiutlho|M>wt'rofhi'i-Hnd death, for the f«*leKniphic 
•irur* IN the vital l»ri-alh of thi* ilaily newH|m|NT Snrh a po\\«-r i-hii not eiml 
\\ ithont it» cxtTliiiK a |ieriii<*joii<4 iiiihii'ni*e oii pniiln- allair^. amt i'vi*ry olii«-rv- 
iinr piilih*- niioi hiu>i htn^ |M*rc«"vcii ihi> deniorah/.m;; intlnenix: of thin |Miwt-rfiil 
lull xubtle tt^fiit-y. 

I.tt ii*i I'liii^iihT the |Miwi-r of the tt'lvKraph af> an fdiM-atorcif th** p«'<iple Th« 

• itiT«-i!t Ai»(ory of tht> lini«'.>Lh I'lntt driven to thr i-oiinlry throii;;h the ti-h-^nipu. 

l.«-t nil- writi> the •um^M «if till' |M-ople. and I eare not who makni thelH«%*i" !■ 
nil •ilil-ayn^. Hi-re it would Im- tru«-r. if h-*'.< )KM-tii-al. t«f>ay that llit* ninii who 

• >ili-ihi A«*MK'iat«>d i*n'<<K !•* nla^ter ••fthi' mI nation : tor if hi* hah liie ahility to 
w ■•-.li it III* li:iH an iiiMruuifiit for vhapiiip tdr op■llloll^ of thi> iiiiMion*. w hieh. 
Ii\ t.i. I fii«laiii y. uiiivtT-aia V. iiml r.ipidity ol ii» Hi-tion. delit-rt t oni|M*tJ(>-iii. 
i II > Mill- \\ liifh takt' p'ai-1- III ail l»u*>iii«-«*>. |Hilitii-al. and ndij^^ioiei eienler^. t«v 
K« I II r v\ all thf iii-l mill III piiliiii- iiK-ii ami ihi-ir iiiipuli-d inotivi-H. are all prc^ 
«4 iiii-il -iiii'iliiiii«-<«i*>lv III the piililii* fruni iii-«-aii t«ioivan. throiiKh thi^ initru- 
nii I t:i!ity 

I III- aui'iiti who «-«'lU>i-t the newn reoiNintl to lhee«Mitral authority at New York, 
and art* !*iiliM-i-t lo rt-nioval at it* pleaniin- IliTf k a |Miwer icreatT timn mnj 
f\ii wii-ldi-d hy thf Kn'iich i>in-i-ti>ry. In-i.iii«c in an iTa uhi-n puldK- opinuiD 
!•> ■■tiiiii|Nitcnt it i-an Kivr. withhold, or i-i.lnril i- inform at ion wliii-h i«hn|M-« that 
opMi.fii at iiN pU'a*'iirr. It on.v im|Hirl an irn— i-tili|i> |N>\%i-r to iht* cikprii.« of an 
iiniix iiliiiil.ait>l till- ri-pii(.ili<HM>f tlM-al»)i-«t and piire»t piililii- niHn may hr fatAilr 
t.iii.ti-il in i-M-ry ti'Wii .md \ -il ii;i- on thi- eoiitiin'iit tiy a midniicht di>i|iHt<-h It 
!•> iiii-iiinpaliblt* with puiilii '>.it'i-t> that onrh an fiflunive iMiwer to ■•{M'ak t^i the 
who'll- piil'lii- lit till- oaiiii- iiiiiiiK-iit ii)Min evrr\ «ul>ie4-t . and IIiuh to i-rentf piib.T 
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opinion, should be under the absolute control of a corporation. The obstacles 
which the telegraph and these associations can throw in the way of any new 
Journal amount to virtual prohibition against pablishlng a llrst-olaas, independ- 
ent newspaper in the land, and thus the existing combination has possession of 
the exclusive privilege of making the first and, with many, the la& impression 
of every event. 

DAVOEB TO THB WKKKLT PAPXBS. 

Suppose now that a law were passed ccpyrighting press dispatches 
for forty-eight honrs, what would be the effect on the weekly press, and 
how &r would the possible power of the Western Union over the dailies 
be extended over the country press V Either the latter would have to 
do without the latest news or pay for them to the dailies— which would 
be profitable to the dailies. In the end the stronger weekly in a town 
would be forced into the combination. But when this occurred gener- 
ally these weeklies would be as much within the possible power of the 
Western Union, of which Mr. Gould is said to be chief owner and con- 
troller, as are the dailies now. Is that a condition of things compatible 
with ike public good or the public safety? 

And yet precdsely such a measure is pending in this House, and those 
who oppose it are denounced as ** robbers." While there may be a 
possible ground for copyrighting an ** editoriar' as the product of an 
editor's biain, what ground is there for co^rrighting, say, election re- 
turns, or the news of Garfield's murder? Does the editor create news 
in the sense that an author creates a book ? To my mind that meas- 
ure is a glaring wrong, glittering with impertinence. And the weekly 
press of the nation hod better wake up. If it will look fieur enough it 
will discover a very fine Italian hand manipulating the measure. 

n ▲ posrrAL txubosaph pbacticablb. 

But now let us examine the question of practicability^ and see 
whether the establishment of a postal telegraph is feasible m yiew of 
its magnitude, of the great cost of net-working the continent wi^ 
lines, and of the temper of Congress and the country respecting large 
exx>endituree of public money for new purposes. 

That raises two cognate questions, the one of ways, the other of 
means. As to ways, Government might enter into contract either with 
new or existing companies for the transmission of postal telegrams; and, 
again, it might either buy existing lines or build new ones. As to 
means, it can appropriate the necessaiy money directly out of the 
Treasury, or it can procure it by issuing and selling United States bonds. 

So fax as this House is concerned the matter of practicability would 
mainly turn upon the largeness of the amount required and the mode 
by which it should be provided. Suppose the amount were $6,000,000, 
and the mode a bill making a direct appropriation from the Treasury — 
that bill would, in my judgment, be certamly defeated, and because of 
four quite different elements in antagonism: 1. Those opposed outright 
to a postid telegraph. 2. Those adverse to large appropriations for pur- 
poses not required by existing law. 3. Gentlemen of the m%jori^ who, 
recognizing that the Democratic party is responsible for legislation and 
appreciating the force of the *' economy '' plea, would say that while 
^e measure might be right enough some day, yet their party can not 
afford to go into a Presidential campaign with a larger aggregate ex- 
penditure thim that of the last Republican House, and, therefore, that 
appropriations must be kept down. 4. Those who would urge that tm 
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the whole people should not be tszed for the beneAt of the xtHaAr^ 
small number who use the telegraph, thej should lerisi any i^pn^n- 
ation for the benefit of a daas. 

THB wwmnaat unoH oamu 

The Western Union lobby would ply these and manr other aignments 
yigorously ; and such of the papers as are substantially nnder ooDtrsct 
to oppose everything adverse to that corporation^ in consideratioii of ob- 
taininfc press messages at lower rates than the public pays, would herald 
far and wide the cries: ** Wasting the people's money !" "Grinding 
the poor man for the benefit of the autocrat who telegraphs ! " '* More 
Government patronage ! '' '^ Another &t Job for coniiaeton ! " and whole 
broadsides of similar points; all of which the kind and thonghtfol Dr. 
Green would probably gather and print in another pamphlet, like the 
one he has recently funiislied us, in the shape of another '* appendix 
showing the reflex of newspaper criticism/' and in the continuance of 
his previous generosity he would mail it tons, postage prepaid, that we 
might the more etusily discover the drift of ** public opinion I " 

And somehow that suggests the old song: 

•• Will you walk Into my parlor? •• 
Said thv spider to the fly. 

But whether the method of making a direct appropriation out of the 
Treasury be or \ye not the better one, as an abstract proposition, I be- 
lieve that such a bill would certainly fail. The Western Union lobby 
has always been able to kill every measure which embodied this feat- 
ure, and probably it always will. The power of that corporation in 
its own right, and the wonderful and ramified power of its allies, all 
the greater becaaso hidden and unsuspected, has never been equaled 
in American history, and he who either overlooks or undervalues it as 
a dominant factor in the problem of legislative feasibili^ will in the 
end have cause to repent a vital mistake. And while I neither say 
nor believe that every gentleman who prefers the appropriation method 
to the bond method is at heart opposed to a postal telegraph, since men 
looking at the same object from difierent standpoints and with diflTerent 
inteiLsity will fonn dilTiTent conclusions, yet I do believe that if the 
Western Union could have its way as to the shaping of a postal-tele- 
graph bill it would grciitly prefer the appropriation method and resist 
the lK)nd methoil. That would be its game, because it could morecer- 
tiiinly defeat the bill, and because it has a large stock of ammunition 
saved from former battles over that same ground, in which it was al- 
ways victorioiLs. 

A POSTAL TKLE<}RAPH CAX BK BUILT WITHOUT COHTUrO THB OOTBUmailT A 

dollar! 

It was because of this belief in part that in the bill H. R. 511, which 
I introduced in the last as in this Congress, the depiirinre was taken 
from previous telegraph measures by a<ioptiiig the bon<l method. It 
proposes an issue of $<»,(MH),()()() United States bonds at the lowest rate 
of interest, irredeemable for ten years, and payable at the rate of 
$300,0(K) in each one of the snlisoquent twt-nty years, the interext and 
principal to be paid out of the earnings of the postal telegraph. The 
proceeds obtained from the sjile of these 10-!J(> lK)n(ls in open market 
would build and ecjuip three trunk lines, which, with their branches 
and connections, would link togt-ther the Hi{)ital of each SUite and every 
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fine»-delivery post-office, besideB hondieds of smaller offices, and would 
at once place the Government in possession of its own fiidlities tar reach- 
ing all the thickly-settled portions of its tenitoiy. 

Every one familiar with the enormous profits of the telegraph bnsi- 
neas knows to a certainty that the earnings of a postal telegraph woidd 
&x more than meet the interest, and after ten years annnally redeem 
one-twentieth of the principal. During the last seventeen years, in 
many of which the Western Union has been under keen competition 
and at great expense in buying out rival lines, the least profit whidi it 
made in any one year was |2, 1^,965, and its average annual profit has 
been nearly four millions ($3,800,000). Its profit last year, as shown 
by the appended table, was $7,660,350; and its total profit during the 
seventeen years has been over $65,000,000. Its least profit in the last 
five years was nearly five millions, and its average annual profit in fliat 
period was six and a quarter millions. If the profit of the postal tele- 
graph were but a quarter of this latter amount, or $1,562,500, it would 
certainly meet the $120,000 of yearly interest and assure the annual 
redemption of $300,000 principal when due. That result is as absolutely 
sure as are the forty-odd millions of postal revenue from the sale of post- 
age stamps; and there is not a capiteuist in America who would not take 
these bondis, even were the Qovemment not otherwise a guarantor, 
simply on the certainty of the business. 

Ajid, Mr. Chairman, this plan ooiUd not cost the tax-payer a singjle 
eent either in principal or interest. It could not cost the Government 
a fraction of a cent. It is simply a loan of the Government's credit 
to itselfl through one of its own Departments, converted into its own 
telegraph lines, the interest to be paid and the loan to be repaid by the 
persons who shall send messages over those lines. That, and that 
alone, is the whole of it. Congress is not asked to make an appropri- 
ation. The party in power and responsible for legislation is not asked 
to swell the aggr^;ate of expenditures. There is no waste, and can be 
none, of the people's money. And no tax-payer on the continent can be 
bled for the benefit of the men who send telegrams, while these men 
would pay lower rates for telegrams sent. 

CHBAPEH BATKB TO THE PUBUO. 

Last year the patrons of the Western Union sent 40,581, 177 messages, 
for which they paid to it $19,454,903. It reports its expenses as bdng 
$11,794,553 and its profits as being $7,660,350. In other words, it re- 
<3eived for the average message 48 cents, handled it at an alleged expense 
of 29 cents, and made a proht of 19 cents, or a profit on its expense of 
^ per cent. In 1882 and 1881 its receipt was 44 cents, its alleged ex- 
pense was but 25 cents, and in 1880 but 23 cents, and its profit on its 
expense was over 75 per cent. With the cheaper rates that competi- 
tion by a postal telegraph would assure, the telegraphing public would 
inevitably save many millions of dollars, even were the Western Union 
urates reduced one-hiJf, or to a profit of 35 per cent. 

Nor would such a cheapening of rates jeopflodize the Government's 
^yrofSts, because the lower the rate the greater will be the volume of 
^t^e whole business, of which Government woiUd undoubtedly have its 
^UT share. The reduction of letter postage, in which I am proud of 
Slaving taken an earnest part, conclusively illustrates the fixed law of 
^Kvstal trade that the cheaper the rate the greater the busineas and prof- 
:$.t8. The very principle upon whidi I then advocated cheap po^aae 
Tt^ the one on which to-day I base the certainty of Government's prolt 
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of tbeearningi, withinleti than ten yean, more tliandaj^ioaite all odtl- 
ing lines. 

9 PAOIFXO BAILBOAO UVBl. 

And in this connection I wish to call attention to the iHot that mnarj 
one of the land grants was made to aid in theconstniction of a railroad 
and telegraph lize; that from Dulnth, Omaha, Kansas City, and Mar- 
shall, Tex., to the Padfio Ocean Oongress has already boilt telegn^hs; 
that an expressed condition of each of these giants was the considera- 
tion that the grantee wonld not only transact Qovemment hosiness over 
its wires bat would give it precedence over all other bnainees. 

As a sample of the contiuct I quote section 6 of the Faeific Railroad 
act, July 1, 1862, and call attention to the italicised portions, which 
may be read together: 

Th»t the gnmto aforeaftid ^remade upon the oondHion that aaid oompiMiy ■hftD 
p«y laid bonds at matority, and afcattMcp Mid railroad and M^^tmi^Mim In niNiir 
and iM«, andahaU tU aU Hmea tmntmUdiapatehet ovtraadd tdtgraphmts^taui tran^ 
port mails, troops, munitions of war, supplies, and pabliostores upon said railroad 
f&rths Oo v rmn mUvfhmteverre^[ H ired to do ao hy anp d^f Mi 

Qovemment shall at all times hone Vto p r^e r o n oo in the use of the same/or otflfts 
purpoBtt t^ormaidj at fidr and reasonable rates of compensation, Acl 

Why du^cate lines which you have already built, anyhow at the 
outset? Why not hold these railway companies both to the letter and 
the spirit of tiie law, and compel them to perform tel^gis^hic as weU 
as transportation service at the rates therdn designated? ^Aieyhaveal 
least in some cases and in the very teeth of the law, with the recUe«- 
ness of pirates, attempted tosell these very lines to the Western Union. 
They possess no such legal power, and the Government can and should 
compel each of those corporations to keep its line in the same legal 
status as its rails, and both alike ready for Qovemment business. And, 
for one, I can see neither rhyme nor reason in the idea of building 
additional lines through desert, mountain, or sparsely settled reeiona 
simply for the purpose of allowing these cormorants to gobble lines 
which we have already buUt, and which we to-day hold as part secu- 
rity for 1106,000,000 which they do not intend to pay, and which, so for 
as my little power goes, I intend they shall pay or deliver up the whole 
property. 

Tne telegraph act of 1866 contains a similar provision as to preced- 
ence of Government business and the fixing of compensation, in consid- 
eration of valuable privileges granted to the companies accepting its pro- 
visions. All existing telegraph companies have so accepted, and are 
bound by the contract And until the postal wires have reached all 
points where these companies have offices, they should be req[uired to 
receive, transmit, and deliver postal telegrams on the conditions and 
rates specified. 

MTF a O 'l' a OF ▲ POeTAI< nOLSGRAPH. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, I affirm the following propositions and 
stand reEidy to prove them to the satiafiMstion of disinterested minds, if 
they be not already proven: That an issue of 16.000,000, the interest 
and principal of which would as certainly be paid by the earnings of a 
postal telegnph as that the Republic endures, will build and fhmiah 
anes with& one year connecting all important towns in the United 
States between the Atlantic and the eastern terminii of the Padflc roads 
and between Canada and the Gulf; that by enforcing existing laws and 
contracts with existing telegraph companies as to the transmission of 
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Vorwort. 



Die vorliegende Arbeit verdankt ihre Entstehimg einer Anregung 
des Herm Geheimen Regierungsrats Professor Dr. J. Conrad, der mir 
das Studium der skandinavischen Tarifverh&ltnisse iind ihrer Ein- 
wirkung auf die erstaunliche Entwickelung des dortigen Femsprech- 
wesens als Aufgabe fiir ein Referat im staatswissenschaftlichen Seminar 
empfahl. Bei Beschaftigung mit der einschlagigen Literatur kam mir 
der Gedanke, auch die darin enthaltenen Veroffentlichungen iiber die 
Tarifverhaltnisse der ubrigen Staaten zu verwerten und die Arbeit 
auf das gesamte enropaische Pemsprechwesen auszudehnen. Die Ab- 
sicht, auch die Gebiihrentarife fur den hochent¥rickelten Femsprech- 
verkehr der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika zu be- 
riicksichtigen, muBte ich fallen lassen, da die europaische Literatur 
hieniber nur liickenhaften AufschluB gibt, eine Beschaftigung mit den 
umfangreichen amerikanischen Fachzeitschriften aber mich weit iiber 
das Ziel hinausgefuhrt haben wiirde. Im ubrigen sind die wirtschaft- 
lichen Verhaltnisse der Neuen Welt von denen Europas ja so grimd- 
verschieden, daB ein Vergleich ihrer Gebiihrentarife kaimi moglich 
ist. Die glanzende Entwickelung des Femsprechwe^ens in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten ist — im Gegensatz zu alien in Europa mit 
dem Privatbetriebe gemachten Erfahrungen — vorwiegend der ge- 
schickten Werbetatigkeit der konkurrierenden Femsprechgesellschaften 
zu verdanken; die dabei in den einzelnen Stadten heute erreichte 
Zahl der Sprechstellen geht, wie mir von Kennem der dortigen Ver- 
lialtnisse versichert wurde, oft betrachtlich uber das tatsiichlich anzu- 
erkennende VerkehrsbedUrfnis hinaus. Die amerikanischen Verhalt- 
nisse finden daher in den folgenden Ausfiihnmgen nur da Erwahnung, 
wo ihre Entwickelung von bestimmendem EinfluB auf die Gestaltung 
der europaischen Verwaltungs- und Tarifverhaltnisse gewesen ist 

Der Yerftisser. 
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I. Elnleitnng. 



§1. 

Yerkehrsentwiekel.ang and Yelkswirtscluift. 

Auf die hohe Bedeutimg der Verkehrsentwickelung fiir das Ge- 
deihen der Volkswirtschaft hat schon der Vater der sjstematischen 
Nationalokoiiomie, Adam Smith, hingewiesen. Er bezeichnet im 
Kspitel XT, 1 des ersten Buches seines ,, Wealth of nations" gute 
Wege, Kanale mid schiffbare Fliisse als den ,,grofiten aller Port- 
schrittc", weil sie die Prachtkosten ermaBigen und dadnrch die ent- 
legenen Teile eines Landes mit der Umgegend einer Stadt ziemlich 
auf denselben FuB stellen.^) In diesen Worten hat Adam Smith 
zu einer Zeit, wo noch niemand an Eisenbahnen oder Dampfschiffahrt 
dachte, mit prophetischem Biick den Kempimkt der TJmwalzungen 
unseres Wirtschaftslebens erfaSt, die miter dem EinfluQ der erstami- 
lichen Verkehrsentwickelmig sich im 19. Jahrhundert vollzogen haben. 
Scharfer xmd nachdriicklicher alsAdam Smith betonte etwa 60 Jahre 
spater Priedrich List die Vorziige eines gut entwickelten Ver- 
kehrswesens, dessen Segnungen er in der neuen Welt kennen gelemt 
hatte. „Kein Aufwand der gegenwartigen Greneration," so schreibt er 
im 24. Kapitel seines Nationalen Systems der politischen Okonomie, 
„gereicht so entschieden und so vorzugsweise zum besonderen Vorteil 
der kiinftigen Generation als der fiir die Verbesserung der Transport- 
mittel, zumal da in der Kegel dergleichen Anlagen, aufierdem daS sie 
die produktiven KiMte der kiinftigen Generation aufierordentlich und 
in fortwahrend steigender Progression vermehren, im Lauf der Zeit 



^) Adftxn Smith, Untersuchung iiber das Wesen and die Uraaehen des 
Volkswohlstandes. tlbersetzt von Stopel. Berlin 1905, R. L. Prager, S. 206. 
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nicht nur sich hinreichend verzinsen, sondem auch noch Dividendeu 
bringen." ^) Seit den Tagen Friedrich Lists, der die Verwirk- 
lichnng seiner groQzugigen Plane ftir den Ausbau eines allgemeinen 
deutschen Eisenbahnsjstems nicht mehr erleben soUte, hat die Ent- 
wickelung der Yerkehrsmittel wiederum gewaltige Fortschritte gemacht 
Aus dem Zeitalter des Dampfes sind wir iibergeg'ingen in das dei 
Elektrizitiit; zur Massenbeforderung im Personen- and Gtiterverkehi 
hat sich, beide Transportzweige ergSLnzend und befruchtendf der Xach- 
richtenbeforderungsdienst mittels des Telegraphen und FemsprecheD 
gesellt. Wahrend nun die tief einschneidenden Wirkungen des Eisen- 
bahn- und Dampfschiffwesens in den grundlegenden Werken unserei 
namhafteii Nationalokonomen eingehend gewiirdigt werden, wird dei 
volkswirtschaftlichen Bedeutung des modemen Nachrichtenbeforderungs- 
dienstes in diesem Rahmen meist nur in wenigen Zeilen gedacht. Die 
Spezialliteratur iiber das Verkehrswesen, in der die Namen Knie>. 
Sax und van der Borght besondere Er^vahnung verdienen, bietet 
eine erschiipfende Darstellung nur hinsichtlich der wirtschaftlicben 
Bedeutung der elektrischen Telegraphie. Das Femsprechwesen, dfi 
jiingere Zweig des elektrischen Nachrichtenbeforderungsdienstes, hat 
bis in die neueste Zeit eine eingehendere Behandlung lediglich in den 
Fachzeitschriften und in den Spezialartikeln der bekannten Enzykln- 
])iWlien j^efunden. 

Bedeutung den Fernsprechyerkehrs im Bahnien 

der Yolks wirtschaft. 

Zur P^rkliiruug dieser etwas stiefmutterlichen Behiindhing allei 
iiiit doiii Fornsprechwosen zusaiunienhiingenden wiilschaftlichen Fragtr 
in der volksNvirtschiiftlichen liiteratur lassen sich zwei Griinde an- 
fiilircu. P]iniiiJil kann man - abgesehen von den reinen Tariffrapet 
— alles iiber die modenicn Yerkehrsmittel im allgemeinen und iiWi 
den elektrischen Telegra})hen im besonderen vom stiiatswissens(*ba{t 
lichen Gt'sichtspuiikt aus (Tescliriehene mutatis mutandis auch auf d*r 
Kernspreclier ainvciidt'ii,-! dessen Eini)ur«,'erunf^ ja nur ein (ilied :: 

') Krie«lri<li List, Da.-^ nationale Syftem tlrr politischen Okonomit*. N r; 
<irui"k, I^il. ii tl»»r Sjinunliin^' sozialwi-soiischafiliclier Meistor, licraiisjjepcben ^ ■: 
i'rof. Dr. II em rich Wat-ntiir. .Jcii.'i IIKM. (i. Fisclicr. S. 404. 

') All. Wa^jncr. Kinan/wisscrisrlmft , Toil II, 2. Aut!.. Ijt'i}>zi:; lft«t 
r. F. Wintrr. S. 158. 
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der Kette der machtigen Verkehrsentwickelung des letzten Jahrhunderts 
darstellt; zum anderen konnte sich — sofem dieser Mafistab liber- 
haupt angewendet werden darf — hinsichtlich des in den Yerkehrs- 
zweigen angelegten Kapitals wahrend der ersten Jahrzehnte weder 
die Telegraphie noch das Femsprechwesen mit den iibrigen modemen 
Verkehrsmitteln.messen. Nach Adolf Wagner^) betrug beispiels- 
weise 1883 das nngefahre Yerhaltnis der fiir Eisenbahnen, Chausseen 
und Telegraphen in Deutscbland dem Staate erwachsenen Kosten 
500 — 600 : 10 — 30 : 1 — 3. Diese Zahlen haben sich seither unter dem 
ElinfluS der fiir den Ausbau des deutschen Femsprechnetzes aufge- 
wendeten Summen merklich zugunsten der letzten Gruppe verschoben. 
Eb war namlich Ende 1897 in Deutscbland fiir das Eisenbahnnetz 
ein Anlagekapital yon 11,9,^) fiir das Femsprechnetz ein solches von 
0,168') Milliarden Mark aufgewendet;*) das ergibt ein Verhaltnis 
beider Anlagen von 71 : 1. 1903/04 belief sich das Anlagekapital fiir 
(las deutsche Eisenbahnnetz auf 15,2 Milliarden,^) fiir das deutsche 
Femsprechnetz auf 0,264 Milliarden,*) d. i. ein Verhaltnis von 68 : 1. 
Ende 1907 war das in den staatlichen Femsprechanlagen des Deutschen 
Reichs investierte Eapital bereits auf mehr als 400 Millionen Mark ^) 
angewachsen. 

Ahnlich haben sich die Yerhaltnisse im Ausland entwickelt^) 
Aufierhalb Europas waren allein in den Yereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika 1902 bereits 1,823 Milliarden Mark *^) fiir Fem- 
sprechzwecke verausgabt Da hiemach das offentliche Femsprechnetz 
der Erde heute ein Anlagekapital von mehreren Milliarden Mark dar- 

') Ad. Wagner, FinanzwiBseDschaft, Teil 1, 3. Aufl., Leipzig 1883, C. F. Winter, 
Anm. S. 486. 

^ Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Bd. Ill, 2. Aufl., Jena 1900, 
G. Fischer, S. 586: 11,854 Milliarden, allerdings nar fiir die VoUbahnen. 

*) Archiv, Berlin 1899, S. 525 und 1902, S. 598. 

*) uber den absoluten Kostenaufwand fiir Strafien- und Briickenbau fehlen 
yergleichbare neuere Daten; ygl. Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
Bd. VII, 2. Aufl., Jenm 1901, G. Fischer, S. 422. 

*) J. Conrad, GrundriO, Volkswirtschaftspolitik , 5. Aufl., Jena 1908, 
G. Fischer, S. 473. 

«) Z. f. Sch., Miinchen 1907, S. 193 nach E. u. M., Wien 1907, S. 973. 

') Archiv, Berlin 1908, S. 38. 

*) Soweit die amtUche Fernsprechstatistik Uber das Anlagekapital in den 
einzelnen europaischen Landern Aufschlufi gibt, sind die jeweiligen Angaben in 
die „Statistik iiber die £ntwickelung des europaischen Femsprechwesens in den 
Jahren 1885 — 1907*^ (Anlage 1) iibernommen worden. 

») Z. f. Sch., Miinchen 1907, S. 193. 
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stellt, so Terdienen seine okonomischen VerMHoisse gewifi das Iiiter- 
esse des Yolkswirts nicht minder als die Fragen des bereits auagiebig 
behandelten Eisenbahnwesens. 

Mil Recht betont y. d. Borght,^) dafi imser ganzes YoUDslebea 
namentlich auch in wirtscbaftlicher Bichtung hente zngeschnitten int 
auf die allerschnellste Nachrichtenbeforderung und dafi miter dea 
hierfiir vorhandenen Mittebi der Femsprecher dem Bediirfnis nach 
schnellster Uberwindiing der raiimlichen Entfemung am besten Rech- 
nung tnlgt.*) 

Bringt der Telegraph auf eine Anfrage nach Verlauf einiger 
Stunden eine knappe, oft unzureichende Antwort, so ennd^cht der 
Femsprecher Uber Hunderte Ton Kilometem einen miindUchen Nach- 
richtenaustausch von Person zu Person ; er gestattet dabei eine 
erschopfende Aussprache, als wenn die beiden Partner sich von 
gesicht zu Angesicht gegeniiberstiinden.^) Darin liegt ein ungeheorenK^E 
Fortschritt gegeniiber den Leistungen des elektrischen Tftkyaphim ^t 
der zur Zeit der Einfiihrung des Femsprechers schon aUe Kultnr— - 
staaten der Erde durch seine Leitungen dauemd untereinander Yer-- 
bunden und durch den raschen Austausch Yon Mitteilungen liber on. 
geheure Entfemungen dem ganzen Geschaftsleben bereits eine 
Gestalt gegeben hatte. Wie die Technik des Telegraphen- und 
sprechwesens trotz der grundsatzhchen Verschiedenheit beider 
weisen do(!h zahlreiche Beriihrungspunkte bietet,^) so sind auch di 
volkswirtschaftlichen Wirkungen beider Betriebszweige eng 
verkniipft. Wo immer VerkehrsYerbindungen beider Art 
verschiedenen Orten vorhanden sind, treten Telegraph und Fei 
sprecher bald in lebhaften Wettbewerb, ohne dafi es mogUch 
den Kreis der beiderseitigen Benutzer nach irgendwelchen Gesicht&^^^is- 
punkten niiher zu bestimmen. Meist pflegt sich der Verkehr gu — nm 
Nachteil der vorhandenen Telegraphenverbindungen mehr und meK"^hr 




') K. V. d. Borght, Das Verkehnweien, Leipzig 1864, C. L. 
S. 23 und 361. 

') Die Bedeutung des lokalen Xachrichtenverkehrs for das wirUohafUie^^s&e 
Leben hat 0. Fuhrmann in seiner nach Fcrtip^stellung der Yorliegenden Arb — -^t 
bei E. Ebering iu Berlin crschienenen Dissertation unter besonderer Berfic^^^- 
sichtigung des Telophonwesens im Keichspostgebiet eingehend bebandelt 
dieser Stelle sci iiauptsachlich auf die Austiihrungcn des ersten Teits (S. 
verwiesen. 

») E. T. Z., Berlin 1897, S. 74. 

^) H. Schwaighof cr, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrisebai 
Nachrichtenverkehr, Miinchen 1902, J. Lindauer, S. 9/17. 
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Q konkunierenden Femsprechverbindungen zuzuwenden ; gleicfazeitig 
rkt allerdings der Femsprechverkehr belebend nnd befruchtend auf 
Q Telegrammyerkehr ein, da der Inhalt wichtiger Femge^rache 
sKt auf telegraphischem Wege bestadgt wird, auch der Femsprecher 
i Ankniipfung neuer Geschaftsyerbindungen imgemein erleichtert 
d damit zur allgemeinen Hebung des Verkehrs beitragt^) Un- 
strittene Domane des elektrischen Telegraphen sind heute noch der 
Dfite Teil des Schnellverkehrs im intemationalen Nachriditen- 
fordeningsdienst und der elektrische Nachrichtenaustausch liber 
itf^nungen Ton mehr als 1500 km, da wohl die Reichweite des 
iktrischen Telegraphen^ nicht aber die des Feniq)rechers mittek 
;. UbertragungSYorrichtungen auf nahezu iinbegrenzte Entfemungen 
sgedehnt werden kann.^) Anderseits hat der Femsprecher im 
"is- und Vorortsverkehr den Telegraphen fast ganzlich aus dem 
dde gedrangt^ wahrend gleichzeitig der noch vor wenigen Jahrzehnteii 
r die Zwecke eiligen Nachrichtenaustausches erf orderUche , zeit- 
ubende und unsichere Botendienst im Ortsverkehr seit der Ein- 
[irung des Femsprechers auf das Mindestmafi beschrankt worden ist 
Die durch Verwendung des Femsprechers ermoglichte £eit* 
ipamis kann von den beteiligten Kreisen nicht hoch g^iug ein- 
schatzt werden. Wenngleich es heute niemandem mehr einfallen 
rd, dem Beispiel der ersten Veroff entlichungen nach Einfiihrung des 
imsprechers folgend, die Erspamis an Zeit und ArbeitskiUften im 
izehien zu berechnen,^) so bleibt doch anzuerkennen, daS mittelft 
8 Femsprechers erst die Abwickelung vieler Greschafte moglich ge- 
»rden ist^ die sonst gar nicht oder nur unter bedeutendem Aufwaad 
Reisekosten und mit betiilchthchen Zeitopfem ausfiihrbar gewesen 
kren. Dieser taghch tausendfach sich wiederholende Erfolg ist g^eich- 
deutend mit einer Steigerung des Nationalvermogens. Auf die be- 
nderen Vorteile des modemen Femsprechveikehrs fiir Handel und 
3werbe^ Banken und Borsen, vor allem fiir den Zeitungsdienst, brauche 
1 hier nur kurz hinzuweisen. Alle diese Zweige des Wirtschafts- 
>ens waren ohne die Mitwirkung des F^nsprechers in ihrer heutigeii 



') Archiv, BerUn 1902, S. 697. 

*) Konstruiert wurden derartige Ubertragangsyorriohtungen (repeater) xweekt 
ergiezafiihrung an UnterwegsstatioDen aoch fiir Fernsprechleitungen; sie haben 
der Praxis aber noch keine Verbreitang gefunden. Vgl. KempsterB. Miller: 
oeriean telephone practice, New York, American Electrician Company, 3. Aofl.^ 
118-128. 

«) V. Z., Berlin 1881, S. 206. 
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Intensitat kaum denkbar. Hier bietet der Femsprecher ein hochst 
wertvolles Mittel, iiber die Produktions-, Bedarfs- und Preisverhalt- 
nisse sowie iiber die Lage des Arbeitsmarktes sich rasch und genau 
zii iinterrichten ; er fordert dadurch den Ausgleich der ortlichen Preis- 
verschiedenheiten und die Anpassung an die Schwankimgen der Kon- 
junktur; er macht das Halten groBer Warenbestande tiberfliissig, da 
schnelle Umfrage und Bestellung etwa fehlender Gegenstande jeder- 
zeit diirch Femsprecher moglich ist; kurzum: er begunstigt und er- 
leichtert, wie v. d. Borght, dem Beispiel Friedrich Lists folgeiK 
es ausdriickt, ^) in hervorragendem MaQe die territoriale Arbeitsteilunf 
zwischen den einzebien Stadten und Provinzen. 

Die ^nrtschaftlichen Vorteile des Femsprechverkehrs sind abeH: -^i 
keineswegs aiif den Nachrichtenaustausch zwischen den Verkehrsmittel- ^M^A- 
punkten beschrankt, sie kommen vielmehr im weitesten Umfange auclM^:=;h 
den Landbewohnem zugute. Hier schafft der Femsprecher einerseiU^^rts 
als Heifer in der Not die Moglichkeit, den Arzt in Krankheitsfalleiiz^cii. 
die Polizei bei Diebstiihlen sowie Hilfe in Feuers- und Wasserge] 



schnell herbeizuruf en ; anderseits sichert er den landwirtschaWiche^ssssn 
GroBbetrieben und ihren Nebengewerben durch AnschluB an das weiW^t- 
verzweigte Leitungsnetz der Femverbindungen den unmittell 



Nacln*iclitenaustausch mit den oft sehr entfemten Absatzpunkten uo^KZid 
diunit ein wertvolles Mittel, am Wettbewerb auf dem Weltmarkt err- ^r- 
folgreicli teilzunehmen. So stellt sich der AnschluB des sogenannt^sven 
flachen Landes an das allgemeine Femsprechnetz in seiner B ^o - 
deutung fiir die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnisse der Lan»'^^d- 
bewolmer wlirdig dem Ausbau der Kleinbahnen sowie der Einrichtu^c:^-ng 
und Verbesserung der postalischen Landbestelldienstes an die Sei^^t^. 
Ein unentbehrlicher Arbeitsbehelf ist der Femsprecher endli* -Sch 
weiten Krcisen der Bevolkerimg im Ortsverkehr geworden. Ein Bli-^Eck 
in die Verzeichnisse der Teilnehmer an den offentlichen Femsprec — ^ h- 
netzen zeigt, daB heute Angehorige fast aller Bemfs- und Gresellscha^^Bfc'- 
klassen vom Femsprecher Gebrauch machen. *) War die dadmr:=«^h 
gebotene Gelegenheit, von den an das Femsprechnetz angeschiossei]*:^^^^ 
Hauslialtungen luid Betrieben aus jederzeit immittelbar mit Har"" ^d- 
werkern, Gewerbetreibenden, Banken, Ai-zten usw. in Verbindung ^" 
zu treten. schoii in kleinercn Stadten fiir die Beteiligten von groB^^^' 



^) R. V. d. Borght, Das Verkebrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, S. ^ 
*j Vgl. hierzu die Zusammenstellung iiber die Berufsverteilung im OrisfeTO- 
sprechnetz Halle (vSaale); Anlage 3. 
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wirtschaftlichen Wert, so mufite die Moglichkeit, auch grofiere Ent- 
fernungen innerhalb des Ortsbereichs spielend zu iiberwinden, in den 
modemen Grofistadten eine vollige Umwalzung der Verkehrsverhalt- 
nisse herbeifuhren. Besonders beachtenswert fUr den Yolkswirt ist 
iinter den Folgeerscheinung^n der noch stetig fortschreitenden Aus- 
breitiing des Femsprechers die Forderung der Dezentralisation, die in 
den groBeren Stadten immer deutUcher hervortritt Infolge der starken 
Bevolkeningszunahme in den Stadten sind allenthalben die Ortsgrenzen 
hinausgeschoben worden. Uberall haben sich Vororte gebildet^ deren 
erstaunlich schnelle Entwicklung unverkennbar dem Einflufi der 
modemen Verkehrsmittel zu danken ist Mogen unter diesen immer- 
bin die Strafienbahnen den grofiten Einflufi ausgelibt haben, die grofien 
wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Vorteile, die in der Moglichkeit liegen, 
im Vorort gesund zu wohnen und gleichwohl der gewinnbringenden 
Beschaftigung im Innem der Stadt nachzugehen, batten gewifi in 
vielen Fallen nicht in dem erreichten Umfange erzielt werden konnen, 
wenn nicht der Femsprecher auch hier wirksam Hilfe geleistet hatte.^) 
Die Verlegung von Fabriken aus der Stadt nach den Vororten, wie 
sie heute fur die industriellen Grofiuntemehmimgen zur Begel ge- 
worden ist, wiirde unausfiihrbar geblieben sein, wenn nicht der Fem- 
sprecher die Moglichkeit geboten hatte, einen unmittelbaren, die Ent- 
femung ausgleichenden mundlichen Verkehr zwischen den Werkstatten 
in den Vororten und den Geschaftsraumeu zu pflegen, die notwendig 
im Innem der Stadt verbleiben muBten.*) Damit hat gleichzeitig der 
Femsprecher an seinem Teile dazu beigetragen, der ungesunden 
Steigerung der Gmndrente fur die im Stadtinnem liegenden Gmnd- 
stiicke entgegenzuwirken.^) 

§3. 
Wichtigkeit der Fernsprechgebtllireii-Tarifnrage. 

Soil der Femsprecher aber nicht nur den wohlhabenden Kreisen 
zugute kommen, sondem verkehrserleichtemd die allgemeine Wohl- 
fahrt fordem, so mufi seine Ausbreitung in einer angemessenen Tarif- 
politik eine wirksame Stutze finden. Eigenartigerweise ist die Frage 



') Archiv, BerUn 1895, S. 777. 
*) Axchiv, Berlin 1895, a. a. O. 

*) \g\. J. Conrad, Grundrifi, Nationalokonomie , 6. Aofl., Jena 1907, 
G. Fischer, S. 295. 
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einer zweckmafiigen Gestaltung der FernsprechgebOhrentarife bis heuU 
weder im Inland noeh im Aosland zur Zufriedenheit gelost Wu 
tdch allenth&lben bei einer Neoregelung des Tarife zeigt, widers fa ebei^!— i 

hier die Interessen der Verwaltungy die auf eine auskommliche Yer 

zinsung ihres Anlagekapitals und auf eine angemessene Amoitisienmf 
ihrer wertvoUen technischen Einrichtung bedacht sein mufi. uur 



leicht den Interessen des Publikums, das die Forderung onbedingte^ rr 
Billi^eit in den Vordergrund zu stellen pflegt, mil der immer wieder- — 3- 
kehrenden Begriindung: .Te billiger ein Verkehrmittel, um so grSSer --^r 
seine Verbreitung und seine Ertrage. Nun hat schon Emil Sa^ x 
darauf hingewiesen^ dafi die Behauptung. jede Herabsetzong der Re^^ae- 
biihren miisse den Verkehr dermafien steigem. dafi der Ektrag mcfa^:z=ait 
falle, sondem unter Umstanden sogar steige, in dieser absolnten A1ET_^. 
gemeinheit falsch sei.^) Dies trifft ganz besonders auf die 




im Femsprechyerkehr zu, die neben ihreni wirtschaftlichen Charakt^^Ber 
:iu& engste mit den Fragen der Femsprechtechnik verkniipft 
Mogen die folgenden Ausfiihrungen zur KULning der okonomisci 

technischen Verhaltnisse des Femsprechverkehrs beitragen, die zu a 

Schaden eiues gedeihUchen Zusammenwirkens zwischen der Yerwaltui^^g 
und deni Publikum weiten Kreisen heute noch wenig bekannt sixM^d. 



>) Emil Sax, Die Verkehnmittel io Volkt- und SUatnrirttoluift, B4. I, 

Wieu 1878, A. Holder, S. 58/61 and S. 265, Fofioote. 
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II. Die Omndlagen der Femspreehgebtihreiitarlfe. 



A, Technische firundlagen. 

(Die §§ 4 — 6 sind nur in die anter gleichem Titel bei GostaT Fischer in Jena 
erscheinende Bachhandelsaosgabe obernommen worden.) 



B. Organisatorische Grundtagen. 

§7. 
PrlTatbetrieb. 

Auch bei rastloser Verfolgung und Anwendung aller Fortschritte 
der Technik ist die voile Ausnutzung des in den Femsprechemrich- 
tungen angelegten Ejipitals als erste Grundlage angemessener Prab- 
bildung nur erreichbar, wenn gleichzeitig Verwaltung und Betrieb 
zweckentsprechend organisiert werden. Einheitliche Organisation bleibt 
fiir eine fruchtbare Wirksamkeit der heutigen weitverzweigten Yer- 
kehrsnetze die erste Vorbedingung. ^) Aus naheliegenden Qrmulen 
sind aber die Prinzipien fiir die Gebiihrenbemessung yer8chieda[i, }e 
nachdem ob die Verkehrsanstalten als Privatuntemehmungen betridben 
oder als Staatsbetriebe verwaltet werden;^) darum ist die Frage, m 
welcher der Form der Femsprecher in den Organismus des Wirtsdiafts- 
Isbens einzugliedem sei, auch fiir die Tarifbildung yon Bedeutong. 

^) E. SaZy Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatflwirtschafty fid. I, Wien 
1878, A. Holder, S. 74/77. 

') Handworterbaoh der Staatswissenschaften, 2. Aofl., fid. VII, Jena 1901, 
G. Fiicber, S. 68. 
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Wahrend nan Sax^) schon 1878 schreiben koimte: f,daA Post 
und Telegraph von Seite des Staates verwaltet werdeoty ist in fiinqia 
heutzutage eine dermaSen allgemeine Erscheinong und gewiaBennafien 
selbstverstandliche Sache, daB es mSglicherweiBe in den Angen mancher 
eine offene Tiire einrennen heifit^ die Gkilnde hievon erat nilier ent- 
wickeln zii woUen^, befinden dch heute noch in Eurapa aasgedebiite 
oftentliche Fernsprechnetze in den Hftnden von PrivatgeBelhchmften. 
Parlament und Presse pflegen bei ErSrtenmg nener Tarifentwfirfe 
regehnaSig die Aofmerksamkeit der Offentlichkeit anf diese Frivit- 
nntemehmungen zu richten, deren Verwaltungsnuudmen angeblidi dem 
Publikiun giinstigere Anschlufibedingungen sicheniy ab dies hm, der 
iiblichen fiskalischen Ausbeutung des Staatsmono^ls der FaU seL 
Selbst \s^o die oftentliche Meinung von solchen Ubertreibungen in 
lieiden Richtungen sich femhalt^ begegnet man nicht selten dem Hin- 
weis auf die bei wohlorganisiertem Privatbetrieb und m&Bigen Ge* 
biilirensatzen auffallend starke Verbreitung des Femsprechers in den 
skandinavischen Landern. Auch zur Klarung dieser Verhih- 
uiss(' und zur Beseitigung des erwahnten Vorurteils scheint es mir 
f^eboten, bei Erorterung der Tarifgrundlagen auf die Vorzfige und 
Nachteili* der verschiedenen Verwaltungs- und Betriebsformen korz 
rinzugehen. 

Da zur Zeit der EIrfindung des Femsprechera der Telegraph, wi«» 
«'beii erwUhnt, in Europa bereits durchj^gig unter Staatsmonopol 
betrieben wurde, sollte man meinen, dafi die europaischen Verwaltungen 
die Ausnut/un^ des neuen, gleich falls der elektrischen Nacbrichten- 
liefordenuig dionenden Verkelirsmittels von vomherein dem Staale 
vorbehalton hiltten. Das ist aufralligei*weise aber nur in Deutsch- 
land gescliehen, wo der umsichtige Ueneralpostmeister Heinrich 
von Stephan den Femsprecher alsbidd in den Dienst der staat- 
liehen Verkelirsanstalten u))emahni. Keine der auslandischen Ver- 
waltungen folgte zuniiclist dieseni Beispiel. „Es diirfte kaum fehl- 
gegriffen sein**, heiflt es in einer iuntlichen Verof fentlichung •) ao> 
dieser Zeit, ,.wenn miui die Ursache der Bedachtigkeit in dem Vor- 
gelien der Telegra])lienvens'altungen gegeniiber der neuen Erfindnng 
iiuf das Bestroben der leitenden Organe zuriickfiihrt, zunachst dit' 
£rfahrunf;(»u jindercr T/jinder abzuwarten, bevor von der eigenen Ver- 

>) E.Sax,Die Verkfhrgmittel inVoIki- iindSUuUwirtschaft^Bd.I, WienlSTH. 
A. Holder, S. 225. 

-) Archiv, Berlin 1879, S. G37. 
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i^altimg Schritte zur endgiiltigen Aneignung des neuen VerkehrsmitteLs 
untemommen werden." Auch in Deutschland wurde der Fem- 
sprecher anfanglich nur zur Telegrammbeforderung im Verkehr mit 
kleinen Anstalten benutzt. So blieb es auslandischen Privatgesell- 
schaften iiberlassen, einen Femsprechvermittelimgsdienst im heutigen 
Sinne, d. h. zum uninittelbaren Nachrichtenaustausch von Person zu 
Person fiir den offentlichen Verkehr innerhalb groBerer Stadte ins 
Leben zu ruf en. ^) 

Bei aller Anerkennung fiir die von den Privatgesellschaften ge- 
leistete Pionierarbeit zeigt die Literatur iiber die weitere Entwickelung 
dieser Privatuntemehmungen ein wenig erfreuliches Bild. *) Skrupel- 
lose Ausbeutung der Patentanspruche des Amerikaners Graham 
Bell, deren Rechtsgultigkeit nur wenige Staaten — dem Vorgang 
Deutschlands entsprechend — rechtzeitig als unbegriindet ab- 
lehnten, verteuerte durch die von der Bell-Gresellschaft geforderten 
hohen Lizenzgebiihren die Anlagekosten der meisten privaten Orts- 
netze schon von vomherein beti^chtlich. Da die Privatgesellschaften 
aufierdem regelmafiig Konzessionsabgaben an den Staat zu entrichten 
batten, ') so Uberstiegen ihre Tarifsatze bald die im Interesse nutz- 
bringender Ausbreitung des Pemsprechers erwiinschten Grenzen 
Gleichzeitig lieB die technische Ausfuhrung der privaten Netze viel 
zu wiinschen iibrig, weil die Privatgesellschaften jederzeit damit rech- 
neten, daQ der Staat von seinem Rlickkaufsrecht Gebrauch machen 
werde. Dennoch erwarteten die Anhanger des Privatbetriebs anfang- 
lich einen Ausgleich dieser Mangel durch den Einflufi des freien 
Wettbewerbs. In der Tat entstanden in einer Anzahl groBerer Stadte 
Konkurrenzuntemehmungen. Aber, weit davon entfemt den bestehen- 
den Ubelstanden abzuhelfen, brachte jede an einem Orte neu auf- 
tauchende Untemehmung nur Verwirrung in das bereits bestehende 
Leitungsnetz imd, wo immer eine neue Pemsprechgesellschaft ihren 
Teilnehmem AnschluQ zu niedrigerem als dem bisher ublichen Preise 
hot, beschleunigte diese Differenzierung nur die allenthalben in Kiirze 
sich voUziehende Verschmelzimg der am Orte bestehenden Gesell- 
schaften zu einer einzigen, die dann regelmafiig die urspriinglichen 
hohen Tarifsatze wiederherstellte. Bald zog diese Verschmelzung 

») Archiv, Berlin 1880, S. 232/4. 
«) Journal 1886, S. 117/201 and 141/45. 
Archiv, BerUn 1887, S. 710/12. 

^) Vgl. hierza die Angaben im Kopf der tabellarisciien Ubersicht zur Ent- 
wickelung der europaischen Femsprechgebuhrentarife (§ 14). 
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verschiedeuer Gesellschaften weitere Kreise^ so dafi schHeBlieh aMe 
innerhalb der einzelnen Staatsgebiete vorhandeiien PriTatutee in den 
HSnden einiger weniger Gesellschaften oder einer eiiiogen Plirat- 
gesellschaft sich befanden. 

Am deuUichsten trat dieser ProxeB in den Vereinigtea 
StaateD von Amerika zutage, wo es der American Bell IMe- 
phone Company in Boston gelang, alle filr Amerika eiteilten Pataaite 
iiber die technischen Fortschritte im Fernsprechwesen aufaukavfaa 
nnd damit das ausschliefiliche Kecht auf Herstellung und Verwendimg 
der H5r- und Sprechapparate ach zu sichent^) Erst nach AUaaf 
des nrspriinglichen Bell-Patents hat die Bell-G^esellschafly die in 
•Tahre 1887 durch Griindung der sogenannten Tiong Distance CSompany 
sich audi die alleinige Ausbeutung des riesigen Femleitungsnetzes der 
Vereinigten Staaten gesichert hatte, Konknrrenz erhalten in 
den sogenannten ^Unubhangigen Femsprechgesellschaften" , die in 
langwierigen Prozessen ihre rechtliche Stellung mit Erfolg belimaplei 
haben. ^) Der heute ausgespmchen trustfeindlichen Geaetsgebnag 
der Vereinigten Staaten ist es zu danken. daB die Bell-Gesel- 
schaft die seit ihrer Vereinigung mit der Western Union Telegraph 
('ompany, der luachtigsten amerikanischen Cberlandtelegraphengeadl- 
schaft. den Nauien American Telegraph and Telephone (Jompany fUul 
eine Fusion luit den Indei)endant-G-esellschaften bisher nichl hat 
durchsetzen konnen. ') Soweit hiemach in einzelnen amerikaniichcii 
Stadten Femsprechuntemehmungen verschiedener Gksellschaften naben* 
(*inander betriel>cn werden, fehlen regelmafiig die Verbindungen iwischeo 
<len Zentralen der konkurrierenden Untemehmnngen ; es sind dafaer 
nach neueren Feststellungen in solchen Orten bis zu 41 ®/o aller Fen- 
sprechteilnehmer genotigt gleichzeitig Anschlufi bei verschiedenen Ge- 
sellschaften zu netunen, also doppelte oder mehrfache GebQhren zu 
entrichten. *) 

>) £. T. Z., B«rlin 1890, 8. 10^ 

*) K. T. Z., Berlin 1895, 8. 82, 606, 732 and 791. 

„ 1897, S. 291 and 324. 

„ 1901, 8. 345/46. 

, H«3, 8. 206/6. 
^ K. T. Z., Berlin 1907, S. 422. 

1909, 8. m\. 

*) V. Z., Berlin 1904, S. 429. 

Ahnlich liegen die Verbiiltniine in Stoekholni. wo f^leichfalls keine Vcr- 
hindun^BleitiiDgen zwiichen der staat lichen und der privaten FemtprecluE«atra> 
hergestellt wcrden diirfen (Journal IHOT), S. 102;3). 



-la- 
in Europa bat die T9*tigkeit der staattich konzessiooierten 
Phvatgesellschaften mangels jeglicher Konkurrenz meist zur Ein- 
(tikrung unverhaltnismaQig hoher Monopolpreise gefuhrt Dies zeigt 
besonders deutlich die Entwickelung der Femsprecheinriclitungen in 
England,^) wo selbst die gleichzeitige Einrichtung sta^tlicher und 
privater Vermittelimgsamter an denselben Orten den Monopolpreisen 
ieft National Telephone Company nicht die Spitze zu bieten ver- 
mocbte. Die Klagen iibep scblecbten Dienst imd mangelbaftes Ent- 
gegaikommen der Gesellscbaft sind in England erst verstummt, seitdem 
der Staat im Hinblick auf die fiir Ende 1911 bevorstebende Uber- 
aahme des gesamten Fernsprechbetriebs ^) sich energiscber des Aus- 
baues der Ortsnetze angenonunen bat. Abnlicbe Unzutraglicbk^ten 
baben. anderwarts scbon friiher zur Verstaatlicbimg des gesamten 
offentlicben Femsprecbdienstes gefiibrt, die in der Scbweiz') am 
1. Jannar 1886, in Frankreicb*) am 1. September 1889, in Bel- 
gien*^) am 1. Januar 1893, in Osterreicb*) am 1. Januar 1895 
and in Ungarn') am 1. Marz 1897 ibren Abscblufl fand. 

Da zur Abfindung der langjabrig konzessionierten Privatgesell- 
$cbaften regelmafiig betracbtliche Summen aufgebracbt werden mtissen, 
bat die Verstaatlicbung des Femsprecbdienstes in I tali en imgeacbtet 
aUer darauf binzielenden Gesetze und Gesetzentwiirfe ®) bis beute nicbt 
FoUstandig durcbgefuhrt werden konnen. Rufiland bat sicb damit 
begniigt, seit dem Jabre 1886 neue Konzessionen auf Herstellung von 
Stadtfemsprecbanlagen nicbt mehr zu erteilen ^) und den Femverkebr 
ausscblieflUch dem Staate vorzubehalten.*®) Die Ausbeutung der ge- 
rade an den groBten und rentabebten Orten vorbandenen privaten 

») V. Z., Berlin 1908, S. 154/66. 
») V. Z., Berlin 1909, S. 63. 
») V. Z., Berlin 1896, S. 486. 
*) V. Z., Berlin 1894, S. 271. 
*) V. Z., Berlin 1892, S. 93. 
'') Archiv, Berlin 1895, S. 89. 
') E. T. Z., Berlin 1897, S. 149 
«) Archiv, Berlin 1890, S. 317. 

„ 1893, a 10. 
„ „ 1903, S. 346 

„ 1904, S. 312. 

„ 1907, S. 497. 

„ 1908, S. 92. 
^) V. Z., Berlin 1898, S. 302. 

*^) Erst in neuester Zeit i<t man zwecks Gewinnimg groOer Fernverbindungen 
roD diesem Grandsatz abgewichen; Tgl. Joamal 190B, S. 96. 
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Vermittelungseinrichtungen wird bei Ablauf der Konzesaionen zuni 
offentlichen Wettbewerb ausgeschrieben, an dem sich — wie der wohl- 
organisierte Stadtbetrieb in St. Petersburg zeigt — auch die Kommunid- 
verwaltungen beteiligen. ^) In Spanien endlich hat sich der Staat 
xwBT durch Gesetz vom 9. Juni 1903') die Herstellong und den Be- 
trieb der offentlichen Femsprecheinrichtongen vorbehalten; bis heute 
liegt jedoch die Ausubung des Vermittelungsdienstes in den Handen 
konzessionierter Priyatgesellscbaften, da die Begierong beim anfing- 
lichen Versuche selbstandigen Betriebs — November 1883 bis Sep- 
temper 1886 — nicht auf ihre Kosten gekommen ist') 

Yon den kleineren Staaten Europas haben Bulgarien. 
Griechenland, Luxemburg, Rumanien und Serbien bald 
nach der Einfiihrung des neuen Yerkehrsmittels die Ausbeutung des 
offentlichen Femsprechdienstes dem Staate vorbehalten. 

Ungeachtet der somit allenthalben obsiegenden Erkenntnis, daS 
das Staatsmonopol im Femsprechbetrieb zweifellos dem beim Privat- 
betrieb unvermeidlichen Monopol einzelner Gresellschaften vorzuziehen 
ist, haben die grundsatzlichen Gegner des Staatsbetriebs es nicht 
an Versuchen fehlen lassen, den Privatbetrieb in gesiindere Bahneo 
zu lenken. Hierher gehoren : die in den skandinavischen lilndem ent- 
standene und teilweise noch heute dort iibliche genossenschaftliche 
Organisation des Femsprechwesens und die Zuweisung des stadtischeii 
Pemsprechvermittelungsdienstes an die Stadtverwaltungen. 



§8. 
Genossenschaftlicher Betrieb. 

Beim gen ossenschaftlichen oder kooperativen Systei 
dem die ausgedehnte Verbreitung des Femsprechers in Finn Ian A .*) 
Norwegen,®) Schweden^ und Teilen von Danemark') ^ 



«) V. Z., Berlin 1900, S. 659/60. 
^) Les tarifa telephoDiques, Bern 1906, S. 136. 
3) E. T. Z., Berlin 1891, S. 665. 

*) H. Schwaighofer, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischeo 
Nachrichtenverkehr, 31Unchen 1902. J. Lindauer, S. 66/72. 
•') E. T. Z., Berlin 1896, S. 350/51 und 1898, S. 716/17. 
«) E. T. Z., Berlin 1895, S. 160 und 1898, S. 194. 
') E. T. Z., Berlin 1895, S. 136 und 1896, S. 256/57. 
*-) E. T. Z., Berlin 1898, S. 440 und 1898, S. 194. 
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danken ist, warden nach den Grundsatzen des Genossenschaftswesens 
ortliche Vereinigungen mit dem ausgesprochenen Zweck gegriindet^ 
den Mitgliedem zu moglichst billigen Preisen und ohne irgendwelches 
Aktienkapital die Vorteile des telephonischen Verkehrs zu ver- 
scbaffen. ^) Damit wird einem Hauptschaden des privaten Betriebs, 
der ungesunden Spekulation, *) von vomherein vorgebeugt. Jeder 
TeUnehmer beschafft und unterbalt die Apparate seiner Sprechstelle, 
seine Anschluflleitung und , soweit erforderlich, auch die Femsprech- 
linie fiir eigene Rechnung, wobei ihm g. P. seine Vereinsgenossen 
durch Materiallieferung zum Selbstkostenpreise, durch NatiiraUeistungen, 
freie Hergabe von Grund und Boden u. a. m. behilflich sind. •) 
MaOige laufende Beitrage der Teibiehmer decken die Kosten des 
laufenden Betriebs und der Zentralanlage ; Umlagen unter Beriick- 
sichtigung der individuellen Leistungsfahigkeit des einzebien schaffen 
die Mittel, wenn einmal elementare Ereignisse grofieren Scbaden an- 
gerichtet baben ; die Verwaltung in reinen Vereinsangelegenbeiten aber 
wird gewohnlich ehrenamtlich von unbesoldeten Vorstandsbeamten 
wahrgenommen. Es ist nicht zu verwundem, dafi bei so stark aus- 
gepragtem Gemeinsinn der Femsprecher in den skandinaviscben 
Landem innerbalb eines verhaltnismafiig kurzen Zeitraums eine unge- 
wohnlicb ausgedehnte Verbreitung gefunden hat*) Nachdem die Haupt- 
stadte und die groBeren Provinzialstadte Femsprecheinrichtungen er- 
halten batten, glaubten die kleineren Stadte und schliefilicb selbst die 
kleinsten und entlegensten Landorte ihre Verkehrsinteressen gefahrdet, 
wenn sie nicbt ebenfalls in den Besitz solcber Einricbtungen gelangten. 
So entstand in schneller Folge ein Femsprechnetz nacb dem anderen^ 
obne dafi in vielen Fallen die Bediirfnisfrage emstlicb gepriift worden 
ware. Die Ergebnisse dieser schnellen Entwickelung vermocbten die 
beteiligten Kreise zu befriedigen, solange sicb der Femsprecbdienst 
auf die Vermittelung des Ortsverkebrs bescbrankte, dagegen traten 
die Mangel des Systems bald zutage, als es gait, die entstandenen 
Femsprecbeinricbtungen aucb fiir den Femsprecbverkebr zwischen den 
verscbiedenen Netzen nutzbar zu macben. Im Ortsverkehr hatte man 
sicb daran gewohnt, aus Rucksicbten moglicbster Kostenerspamis die 
Femsprechlinien und -leitungen ebenso wie die Veimittelungsanstalten 

») E. T. Z., BerUn 1896, S. 256/57. 

*) Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 26. 

») Archiv, BerUn 1891, S. 543. 

*) Archiy, Berlin 1891, S. 467/74; 503/13 und 538/46. 
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imd SprechsteUen ihrer iiberwiegendeiL Mehrzahl nack durch 
ungeschulte Knifte herstellen zu lassen. D&bei warden in den 
linien rohe Halzstangen anstatt zubereiteter Stangen yerwendet 
an Stelle eisemer Quertrager fiir die Leitnngen soiche aos Hdz 
Gestange angebracht; statt des Bronzedrahts beschafften die Teil 
nehmer den billigeren Eisen- oder Stahldraht^ statt nenzeitlicher Ap] 
rate und Umschalteeinrichtimgen aber yeraltete nnd nnToUkommeisrzne 
Systeme. ^) Da es femer allenthalben an geschnltem Personal 
sachgemafien Instandhaltnng der Anlagen fehlte, so erwiesen aieh 
senders die Femsprecheinrichtungen der kleineren Qrte, die schon 
Nahverkehr keinerlei Gewiihr fiir dauemde Betriebesicherheit b o t i" n, 
bei Einfuhrung des Femverkehrs als ganzlicb unznreichend wegen ^^mtr 
UnToUkommenheit und der groQen Verschiedenartigkeit ibrer *^ — h- 
nischen Ausfiibrung. Bei der Kostspieligkeit der Fem-Verbindon ^Bp B- 
leitungen erwuchsen fiir deren Herstellung weitere Schwierigkei^.'^n 
daraus, daB eine Eiiiigung der zahlreicben kleinen^ an ibrem K ^in 
interessierten Verbande in der Kegel nicbt 2U erzielen war. Nur in 
Finn! and begann eine besondere. nacb dem Anteilprinzip gegruiid^^t^ 
Femsprechvereinigung mit der Herstellung von Femleitungen scwiaelK^o 
verschiedenen Stadten,*) nachdeni ein gemeinsames Vorgehen der i^sst- 
schiedenen Ortsverblinde in diesem Sinne sicb als undurchfiibrbar ^Bt- 
wiesen hatte. Scbliefilicb stellte aber dort wie anderwartSy jede \* 
einigung ilire eigenen Femlinien ber, so daB die 
zwischen den telephonisch verbundenen Orten bald zu beiden 
mit mehreren Keiben von Telegrapbengestangen besetzt wur&> 
Wechselseitige Storungen der Leitungen waren bei der mangelhaf'^tfiii 
Instandhaltung auch dieser Linien die unausbleiblicbe Folge. Da 
einsah, daO nur eine einheitliche Organisation des Femyerkebrs 
lT)elstanden aWielfen konnte. so griindete man nach dem VoilHld ^«k^ 
grciOeren Stadte zu diesem Zwecke scbliefilicb Aktiengesellschaf^C^ 
In alien gi*ofieren Stiidteu Skandinaviens lag nandich der 
mittelungsdienst schon friih in den Hiinden von Femsprech-j 
gesellschaften, die unter Verwendung einwandfreien Materiak ^ 
yprecbstellen, Linien und Leitungen ihren Betrieb zur ZufriedenBcai^ 
der T(Mhu*bmor abwickelten, solange nicht die Bildung von Konkurr^J'BZ- 
unlciFiehinungen an ein und demselben Oiie unwirtscbaftlichen Z^*^^" 
spalt in (li(* (iel)iihrentarifo '•) und Fnzutraglichkeiten im wech.^^'- 

') Archiv, Berlin 1891, S. 470. 
'-') K. T. Z., Berlin 1896, S. 350. 
') Vgl. S. 86. 
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itigen Geschaftsverkehr zeitigte. Als endlich durch den Betrieb der 
ivaten Femverbindungsanlagen sich groBere Ausfalle in den staat- 
hen Telegrapheneinnahmen ergaben, traten in den skandinavischen 
Indem die Staatstelegraphenverwaltungen der Frage des Femsprech- 
triebs naher, dessen Entwickelung sie jahrelang abwartend gegeniiber- 
standen batten. Heute sehen vdr den Femsprecher in Finnland 
llstandig in den Handen des Staates. In Schweden steht rnir 
►ch die Verstaatlichung zweier Privatnetze in Stockholm und Um- 
gend aus, darunter die Ubemahme der 1883 gegriindeten und seit- 
T allerdings musterhaft geleiteten „Allgemeinen Femsprechaktien- 
sellschaft" (Stockholms Allmanna Telefon Aktiebolag), die auch 
iBerhalb Stockhohns in Moskau und Warschau grofie Femsprech- 
!tze besitzt. Ein auf Verstaatlichung der letzten Privatuntemeh- 
ungen hinzielender Gesetzentwurf lag dem schwedischen Reichstage 
reits vor. ^) Im Gegensatz zu anderen staatUchen Femsprechver- 
iltungen hat die schwedische Staatstelegraphenverwaltung ihre 
itigkeit sogar auf die Herstellung der fiir die Yermittelnngsanstalten 
id die Teilnehmerstellen erforderUchen Apparate und Umschalte- 
urichtungen ausgedehnt, obgleich die schwedische Privatindustrie 
iter Fiihrung der Firma Erics on auf dem Gebiet dieser Apparai- 
chnik Weltruf geniefit. In Norwegen entfallt heute der Orts- 
id Fembetrieb je zur Halfte auf die Staatsverwaltung und auf den 
eschaftsbereich einzelner Privatfemsprechgesellschaften. *) Nur in 
an em ark beherrschen 12 Privatgesellschaften noch den gesamten 
rtsvermittelungsdienst einschliefilich des Femverkehrs innerhalb 
res eigenen Verwaltungsgebiets, das sich — den natiirlichen Ghrenzen 
»r Landesteile entsprechend — bei den drei jiitischen Gesellschaften 
if Nord- bzw. Sudjutland sowie das Weichbild der Stadt Veile, bei 
»n ubrigen Gesellschaften iiber ein bis zwei der danischen Inseln er- 
reckt. ^) Der Staat hat sich hier — abgesehen vom Betriebe der vor- 
iegend dem Femverkehr dienenden Teilnehmeranschliisse — lediglich 
?n Femverkehr zwischen den verschiedenen Verwaltungsgebieten sowie 
e Wahmehmung des Verkehrs mit dem Ausland vorbehalten. *) 
Hiemach hat sich in den skandinavischen Landem allenthalbeu 

») E. T. Z , Berlin 1906, S. 433. 

<) Lea tarifs telephooiques, Bern 1905, S. 286/44. 

') Beziiglich naherer Angaben vgl. die tabellariscbe Ubersicbt znr Entwieke- 
ng der europaischen Fernsprechgebuhrentarife (§ 14). 

*) Les tarifs telepboniques, Bern 1905, S. 126/34 ond M. G reds ted, Tele- 
-afvaesenets Organisation, Kopenbagen 1906, J. J0rgen8en & Co., S. 49/54. 

2 
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die Vereinigung der einstigen lokalen FemsprechTerbande zu groBeren 
Aktiengesellschaften voUzogen, soweit die Netze nicht bereits in dit* 
Hande des Stoats ubergegangen sind. Die Bedeutimg des kooperatiyeu 
Systems der FernsprechTerbande gehort also der Vergangenbeit aii; 
ibre einstige Wirksamkeit aufiert sicb beute nur nocb in der bereitN 
erwahnten ungewohnlicb starken Ausbreitung des Femsprechers in 
Danemark, Schweden und Norwegen^^) die — unterstUtzt durch eine 
vorziigliche Apparattechnik — besonders in Schweden jedem Fremden 
vorteilhaft auffallt. ' 

§9. 
Kommnnalbetrieb. 

Gewissermafien ein Mittelglied zw'ischen dem rein privaten un«l 
dem Staatsbetrieb bildet die Ausiibung des offentlichen Femsprei-h- 
vermittelungsdienstes diirch die Stadtverwaltungen. Aus iiahv- 
liegenden Griinden kann es sich hierbei allerdings nur um tiii* 
Kommunalisierung des Ortsvemiittelnngsdienstes handehi. Anlauft- 
in dieser Richtung inachten sich in England,^) ItaHen,*) Norwegen** 
und RiiBhind*) bemerkl)ar, ohne jedoch dem System in diesen Tandem 
weitere Verhreitung zu verschaffen. Die oigentliche Heimat diesir 
Organisationsform sind die Niederlande. •) Wohl hat der Staiit 
auch (lort das Monopol liber den gesamten offentlichen Femsprecli- 
dienst sich vorl)ehalten ; aber ledigHch die Wahrnehmung des Feni- 
sprechverniittelungsdienstes zwisclien den verschiedenen Ortsnetz«i» 
und init dcni Ausland ist in die Hiinde des Stiiates iibergegangfii. 
der am 1. Oktober 1897 das Leitungsnetz und den interurbanen Bt- 
trieb der Bell-Telephongesellschaft kiiufhch erwarb. ") Der Ortsfeni- 
si)rochdienst blieb nach wie vor bis auf kleine, von\*iegend dem Feni- 
verkehr diencnde Gruppen von Teihiehmeranschliissen Privaten xWhi- 
lasscn, (lie liiorfiir neben der staatlichen Konzession die Zustimmun.' 
der betreffonden Genieinden einziiholen haben. Wiihrend nun dt-r 



*) Vpl. hiorzu dip Krjrebni?so der Femsprechstafistik (Anlage 1). 

«) K. T. Z., Horliii IHa'J, S. 530 und 1*K)2, S. 106(5. 

•') E. T. Z., Berlin V.m, S. imi, 

*) Archiv, Berlin iSiM, 8. r)(H). 

••) V. Z, lierlm li)()l, S. 170 und :)S8. 

•'1 K. T. Z., Berlin 18'Ao, S. CW.IOO und I'M. 

„* ^ VMl S. TCI. 

'. An-hiv, B. riin IHiKK S. HW. 
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Siaat die Konzession beim Ablauf unbedenklich emeuert, sind seit 
der Mitte der 90 er Jahre die hollandischen Gemeinden mehr und 
mehr dem Beispiel der drei groBen Stadte Amsterdam, Amheim und 
Rotterdam gefolgt, indem sie ihrerseits die den Privatgesellschaften 
erteilte Konzession beim Ablauf nicht verlangerten, sondem den Orts- 
femsprechdienst selbst in die Hand nahmen. Heute stehen 37 Privat- 
netzen bereits 25 Ortsnetze in stadtischer Verwaltung gegenuber. 
Wenngleich nach den mir von maflgebender Seite gemachten Mit- 
teilungen Tarif und Betrieb bei dieser Art der Verwaltung in Holland 
zur Zufriedenheit des Publikums sich gestalten, kann der Ubergang 
des Ortsfemsprechdienstes auf die Stadtverwaltungen doch nicht als 
empfehlenswert bezeichnet werden. ^) Der Femsprechverkehr erstreckt 
sich heute weit iiber die Grenzen der einzelnen Gemeinden hinweg und 
reicht damit auch iiber die Kompetenz der Gemeindebehorden hinaus. 
Wahrend nim Privatgesellschaften imd genossenschaftliche Verbande 
von Fernsprechinteressenten ihre Wirksamkeit immerhin auf eine 
groBere Zahl von Gemeinden erstrecken konnen, bleibt die Tatigkeit 
der Gemeindeverwaltungen auf das Weichbild des Ortes und g. F. 
seiner Vororte beschrankt. DemgemaB beschranken sich aber auch 
die der Stadtverwaltung aus dem Femsprechdienst zufliefienden Ein- 
nahmen auf die Ertrage des Ortsverkehrs, wahrend die Ausbeutung 
des gewinnbringenden Femverkehrs dem Staate vorbehalten bleibt. 
Gleichwohl miissen die Gemeinden bei Einrichtung der Sprechstellen 
auf die Bediirfnisse des Femverkehrs Riicksicht nehmen, indem sie 
den Teilnehmem vollkommenere Leitungen imd leistungsfahigere 
Apparate zur Verfugung stellen, als es fiir den Ortsverkehr vielleicht 
notwendig ware. So bleibt fur die Gemeinden, die sich den im all- 
gemeinen Verkehrsinteresse liegenden Verpflichtungen nicht entziehen 
wollen, nur die Moglichkeit, die Deckung ihrer Mehraufwendimgen 
durch angemessene Erhohung der Ortsfemsprechgebiihren herbei- 
zufUhren oder hierfiir andere stadtische Einnahmequellen mit 
heranzuziehen, d. h. durch Erhohung der Kommunalsteuem fiir die 
Aufbringung der erforderlichen IVlittel zu sorgen. Neben diesen rein 
wirtschaftlichen Grtinden sprechen wie beim genossenschaftlichen 
System schwerwiegende technische Bedenken gegen die Verteilung 
des Femsprechbetriebs auf zahlreiche Einzeluntemehmungen imd Ge- 
meinden. Da den verschiedenen Gesellschaften und Stadtverwaltimgen 
in der Wahl der Apparate und Umschaltevorrichtungen freie Hand 



») E. T. Z., Berlin 1897, S. 715/16. 

2* 
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bleibt, so gelangen nebeneinander die verschiedenartigstoi Sjsteme znr 
Einfiihrang — zweifellos zum Schaden der Einheitlichkeit nnd Zu- 
Terlassigkeit des Betriebs, die ohnehin durch die getreimte Verwaltimg 
des Oris- iind Femverkehrs betrachtlich erschwert werden. Abgesehen 
hierron ist auch die unbedingt erforderliche tadellose Instandhaltmig 
der Aniagen urn so schwerer dorchfiihibar, je kleiner die selbstandigen 
Fernsprechiietze sind, da kleine Ortsnetze nicht Arbeit geniig haben. 
um tuchtige, geschulte Fachleute fiir den Bau und die Unterhaltmig 
der Leitungen und Sprechstellen dauemd zu beschaftigen. Bei der 
grundsatzlichen Verschiedenartigkeit der in Schwach- und Starkstrom- 
{Uilngen vorkommenden Arbeiten liegen die VerhaUnisse in dieser 
Hinsicht auch filr diejenigen Gremeinden nicht giinstiger, die stadtiBche 
Elektrizitiitswerke mit dem erforderlichen Stabe von Technikem nnd 
geschultem Arbeitem besitzen. Ohne unwirtschafUiche Mehranf- 
wendungen filr Aniage und Betrieb lafit sich ein den heutigen An- 
forderungen ontsprechender Ortsfemsprechdienst vom Femleitongs- 
betriob praktisch nicht trennen ; daher ist zu erwarten, dafi der lokale 
(Temeindehctrieb ebenso wie der reine Privatbetrieb und die Beste 
des Kemsprechbetriebs durch genossenschaftliche Verbande schlieBUdi 
voni Staatc aufgesogen werden >vird. M 

§ 10. 
Staatsbetrleb. 

(iber (lie Zulassigkeit und ZweckmaSigkeit staatlicher Wahr- 
iiohmung des Verkelii*swesens im allgemeinen sowie des Telegraphen- 
und Fenisi)rochbetriebs im besonderen haben namhafte Forscher and 
Gelehrte sich so eingehend ausgesprochen, daS ich mich hier mit 
cinor Zusamnienstolhing der wesentlichen Griinde begniigen kann, die 
fiir und wider den staatlichen Femsprechbetrieb angefiihrt werden. 

Wie aus den voi*stehenden Beispielen erhellt imd in der Ldteratur 
verschiedentlich zum Ausdruck kommt,*) fallt beim freien Wettbeweiii 

1) L. Eliter. Worterbach der Volkswirtschaft, 2. Aufl., Bd. I, J«ift 1908, 

G. Fischer, S. 818. 

*) li. V. d. Bor^irht, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, L. Hirsehfeld, S. 81. 

Ad. Waprner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 69. 

G. Sch<*»ttlo, Der Telegraph in administrativcr und finanzieller JBLinsiciit, 
Stuttgart 1883, W. Kohlhammer, S. 23 and 25. 

Handwr»rterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 2. Auii., Bd. VII, Jena 1901, 
(;. Fischer, S. 67/68. 

L. Elster, Worterbuch der Volkswirtschaft, Bd. I, Jena 1906, S. 817. 
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auf dem Gebiete des Verkehrswesens die von den Gegnem des Staats- 
betriebs gem betonte ausgleichende Wirkung der Konkurrenz regel- 
luafiig aus. Die Erfahrung lehrt viehnehr, dafi die gleichzeitige Er- 
richtiing mehrerer in den Handen verschiedener Untemehmer befind- 
lichen Femsprecheinrichtungen in ein und demselben Ort oder Bezirk 
durch unnotige Wiederholung gleichartiger Ausgaben unwirtschaftlich 
wirkt, und daB Anlage, Verwaltung und Betrieb sich wesentlich 
killiger gestalten^ wo eine Konkurrenz nicht stattfindet Darum bleibt 
auf dem Grebiete des Femsprechwesens von vornherein nicht die Wahl 
zwischen gewerbUcher Freiheit und Staatsmonopol^ sondem lediglich 
zwischen dem letzteren und dem Privatmonopol. Bei der Notwendig- 
kcit einheitlicher Organisation und Verwaltung des gesamten Fern- 
sprechdienstes, ^) dessen weitverzweigtes Leitungsnetz nur in diesem 
Falle seine voUe Wirksamkeit fiir die Gesamtheit zu entfalten vermag^ 
hat die Ausubung des Monopols sich zweckmafiig sowohl auf den 
Ortsverkehr wie auf den Femverkehr zu erstrecken. Da nun, wie 
oben dargelegt, in Europa das Telegraphenmonopol durchgehend in 
(leB Handen der Staatsgewalt liegt, so mufi das gleichzeitige Bestehen 
eines Privatmonopols fiir den gesamten Femsprechverkehr innerhalb 
der einzelnen Staaten eine Schmalerung der staathchen Einnahmen 
aus dem Telegraphenbetrieb und eine Gefahrdung des staatlichen 
Monopols zur Folge haben, dessen Aufrechterhaltung bei der Eigen- 
art des Femsprechbetriebs alsdann kaum noch kontrolliert werden 
kaxuL^) Die vielseitigen Wechselbeziehungen zwischen dem Tele- 
graphen- imd Femsprechbetrieb erheischen gebieterisch eine Ver- 
einigung der beiden beim Femverkehr in Wettbewerb miteinander 
tretenden Nachrichtenbeforderungsmittel in einer Hand.*) Meist konnen 

1) R. V. d. Borght, Das Yerkehrsweien, Leipzif 1894, C. L. Hinchfeld, S. 9a 

£. Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Yolks- und StaaUwirtschaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878, 
A. Holder, S. 227/29. 

G. Schottle, Der Telegraph in administrativer and finanzieller Hiasicht, 
Stattgart 1883, W. Kohlhammer, S. 22. 

fiandworterbaoh der Staatswissenschaften , 2. Aofl. , Bd. VII, Jena 1901, 
a. FiMsher, S. 67/68. 

*) Fr. M e i 1 i , Das Telephonrecht, Leipzig 1885, Duncker u. Humblot, S. 75 a. 77. 

s) E. ▼. d. Borght, Das Yerkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, G. L. Hirschfeld, S. 90. 

L. £ 1 8 1 e r , Worterbuch der Yolkswirtscbaft, Bd. I, Jena 1906, G. Fischer, 8. 817. 

Fr. Meili, Das Telephonrecht, Leipzig 1885, Dancker u. Hamblot, S. 72 a. lb. 

£. Sax, Die Yerkefarsmittel in Yolks- und Staatswirtschaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878, 
A. Holder, S. 227. 

O. Sohottle, Der Telegraph in administrativer und finanzieller Hinsicht, 
Stattgart 1883, W. Kohlhammer, S. 23. 
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alsdann die ftir den einen Betriebszweig ohnehin erforderlichen Elm- 
richtungen und Krafte fiir den anderen Verkehrszweig mitbenutzt 
werden. Weitere Verbindung des Telegraphen- und FernspreGh- 
dienstes mil den weitverbreiteten und aOgemein zuganglichen Post- 
anstalten, ^) sichert die Moglichkeit^ auch kleinere Orte ohne betracht- 
liclie Opfer an das aOgemeine Femsprechnetz anzuschlieBen und 
gleichzeitig das vorhandene Personal angemessen auszunutzen. Die 
aus dieser Yereinigung sich ergebende Ersparnis ist gerade an den 
Orten mit geringem Verkehr am groBten,*) wenngleich rich die 
Kentabilitilt der einzebien Dienstzweige im Falle der Wahmehmung 
des Post-, Telegraphen- und Femsprechdienstes durch vereinigte Ver- 
kehrsanstalten leider hinsichtlich der Ausgabeposten nicht mit der 
wiinsclienswerten Genauigkeit verfolgen laBt.*) Unbestritten dient aber 
(lie Vereinigung der drei Verkehrsanstalten in der Hand des Staateni 
ziir Verbilligung der einzelnen Leistung; sie gestattet anderseits inner- 
halb gewisser Grenzen, auch die llberschiisse des Post- und Femsprech- 
dienstes zu der wiinschenswerten Tilgung des in den meisten Staateii 
iiocli lieute unvemieidlichen chronischen Defizits der staatlichen Tele- 
^raj)li(*uv(»nvaltung heranzuziehen/) Dabei wird gleichwohl den Inter- 
c^sen der (iesanitheit hesser gedient als dies beim Privatbetrieb je zu 
cnvarten oder zu erreichen ist.*^) Jede nach gesunden kaufniannischen 
Priiizi])ieu ^eleitete Privatimtemehmimg muB ihre Aufgabe in der 
Tiioglichsten Steigerung des Keingewimis erblicken. Von alien Aktien- 
;::;('sellscliafteii ist daher, wie v. d. Burgh t, a. a. O., ausdriicklich betont. 

*) Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, V. F. 
Winter, S. 28. 

"') Fr. Roschcr-Stieda, Nationalokonomik des Handels und Oeweri>- 
flciCes, 7. Autt., Stuttjfart 1899, Cotta Xachf., S. 626. 

') Ad. Wapner. Fiuanzwissenschaft, Tell II, 2. Aufl., Leipzig 1890, C. F 
Winter, S. 158. 

*) Ad. Wa^'ner. Finanzwisseuachaft, Teil II. 2. Aufl., Leipzig 1890, C. F. 
Winter, S. ir>8. 

(r. Cohn, System der Finanzwissenschaft, Stuttgart 1889, F. Enke, S. 610, 

•'•) ]{. V. d. Borjfht, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894. C. L. Hirsebfeld 
S. 89 und mi. 

»I. Conrad, (TrundriC, Finanzwissenschaft, 4. Autl., Jena 1906, G. Fischer. S. ♦• 

E. Sax, Dio Verkolirsmittel in Volks- und Staat^wirtschaft, Bd. I, Wien 187> 
A. U.ildor, S. 229;50. 

<J. S eh 'it tie, Dt'r Telepfraph in adniinistrativer und Hnanzieller Ilinsich* 
Stuttjrart \S^;\ W. Kohlhan.mer, S. 22. 

Ad. Wa^fuer, Theoretisclie Sozialcikononiik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C h 
Winter. S. U und GiJ— 70. 
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keine einzige lediglich um der Forderung offentlicher Interessen willen 
gegriindet, sondem nur wegen der Anssicht auf Rentabilitat und 
giinstige Dividende. Nur eine staatliche Verkehrsanstalt vermag, 
wie Ad. Wagner es treffend formuliert, das Tarifwesen auch ge- 
niigend nacli allgemeinen volkswirtschaftlichen, sozialen und politischen 
Gesichtspunkten zu regeln unter Ausgleichung der kontrastierenden 
Interessen ihrer Benutzer von der hoheren Warte des nationalen Ge- 
samtinteresses aus und unabhangig gegeniiber machtigen Privatinter- 
essenten. ^) Der Staatsverwaltung muB und wird es immer moglich 
sein, das volkswirtschaftKche Interesse beim Betrieb des Verkehrs- 
wesens, insbesondere bei der Tarifbildung in den Vordergrund zu 
stellen und die groBen kulturellen wie wirtschaftlichen Vorteile eines 
regelmaBigen, stets benutzbaren und jedermann zuganglichen Nach- 
richtenverkehrs auch den armeren und entlegenen Teilen des Landes 
zu den allgemein iiblichen Gebiihrensatzen zuganglich zu machen, 
gleichviel ob dort eine Rentabilitat der Anlage in absehbarer Zeit 
oder uberhaupt zu erwarten ist.^) Das schlieQt nicht aus, daB der 
Staat in geeigneten Fallen bei Herstellung unrentabler Anlagen 
die Zahlung eines geringen Baukostenzuschusses oder die Gewahr- 
leistung einer gewissen mafiigen Gebiihreneinnahme von den Inter- 
essenten in Anspruch nimmt. *) Gleichzeitig sichert sich der Staat 
durch die Beherrschung des gesamten Nachrichtendienstes ein schatz- 
bares Mittel der Volkswirtschaftspflege und ein Werkzeug fiir die all- 
gemeine Staatsverwaltung von hohem politischen Wert Ohne endlich 
die anerkennenswerte Fursorge gut geleiteter Aktiengesellschaften fur 
ihre Angestellten und Arbeiter zu unterschatzen, wird man annehmen 
diirfen, daB die staatliche Verwaltung auch dem zahlreichen beim 
Bau und Betrieb der Femsprechanlagen zu beschaftigenden Personal 
giinstigere Existenzbedingungen zu schaffen bestrebt sein wird, als in 
Landem mit Privatbetrieb zu beobachten isi *) 



') Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 67. 

*) Vereinigung von sog. Aktiv- und Passivlinien ; vgl. Ad. Wagner, Theo- 
retische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. Winter, S. 28-30 und 34. 

R. V. d.Borght, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, G. L. Hirschfeld, S. 112. 

«) L. E later, Worterbuch der Volkswirtechaft, Bd. I, Jena 1906, G. Fhcher. 
S. 818 und Archiv, Berlin 1902, S. 699. 

*)Ad. Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, Teil I, 3. Aufl., Leipzig 1883, C. F. 
\JVinter, S. 686. 

Ders. , Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. Winter, S. 32. 
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Ungeachtet dieser unbestreitbaren Yorziige des Staatsbetriebs wird 

die Betatigung des Staates anf wirtschaftlichem Grebiet auch beute 

nocb yerachieden beorteilt^) WoU yerlangt angesichts der stetig 

wachsenden Ausdehnung der Staatst&tigkeit *) irnd ihrer unleugbaren 

Erfolge niemand mehr die Riickkehr zu dem Axiom der Manchester- 

schule, wonach der Staat sich fiir wirtschaftliche Betriebe iibeiiiaapt 

nicht eignet und jedes Eingreifen in das freie Spiel der wirtschaft* 

lichen Krafte zu unterlassen hat; mit diesem Vorurteil hat die histiF 

rische Schule der Nationalokonomie endgUltig aofgeriuunt Immerfain 

begegnet man aber noch oft dem Yorwurf, dafi der Staat teurer baot 

und teurer wirtschaftet ') als eine nach kaufmannischen GmndriUien 

geleitete Priyatuntemehmung, dafi er den technischen und admini- 

stratiyen Fortschritten, durch die eine Yerminderung der Betriebakosten 

bewirkt werden konne, nicht die notige Beachtung schenkt und dafi 

der Burokratismus sich in den staatUchen Betrieben in uuerwiinschter 

Weise breit macht^) Dieser Yorwurf entbehrt in seiner aUgemeinen 

Fassung wohl der Berechtigung. Mag immer bei dem Mangel wirksamer 

Konkurrenz die Gefahr einer ubergrofien Zuriickhaltung gegeauber 

technischen Fortschritten und zeitgemafien Reformen hier und da fest- 

zustellen sein, mag femer die Organisation der Yerwaltung, besonden» 

das Kassen- und Bechnungswesen, noch manche Yerbesserung zur 

Yereinfachung des Betriebs und zur Erleichterung des Yerkehrs mit 

dem Publikum wiinschenswert erscheinen lassen, so sind doch in kon- 

stitutionell regierten Staaten die Interessen des Publikums durch die 

Tatigkeit des von der Presse nachhaltig untersttttzten Parhunenta hin- 

reichend gesichert Bedenldicher liegen die Yerhaltnisse freilich, wo 

der Staaty wie in Schweden, auch die Herstellung der in den f»- 

kalischen Femsprechnetzen zu yerwendenden Apparate und Umachaltt^ 

einrichtungen auf staatUchen Werkstatten sich vorbehalt, da hierdorch 

nicht iillein einer gesunden Industrie ohne zwingenden Grund der 



1) R. y. d. Borght, Das Verkehrtwesen, Leipsig 1884, C. L. Hir«clifekl, 8. 65. 

J. Conrad, Grandrifi, FinaDzwissenschaft, 4. Anfl., Jena 1906, G. Fiscbcr. 
S. 6/7. 

*) Ad. Wagner, Gmndlegung der politiachen Okonomie, Teil I, 3. Aiiri« 
Leipzig 181)3, C. F. Winter, S. 892 ff., bes. 90p/902. 

') J.Conrad, Grundrifi, Finanzwissenschaft, 4. Aofl., Jena 1906, ( K Fischer. S. 6. 

*) J. Conrad, Grundrifi, Volkswirischaflsstatistik , 5. Aufl., Jena IHOS. 
(i. Fischer, S. 471. 

G. Schottle, Der Telegra])h in administrativer und finanzieller Hiosictit, 
Stuttgart 1883. W. Koblhammcr, 8. 24. 
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Boden entzogen wird, sondem auch der Technik leicht der Ansporn 
zu fnichtbarer Entfaltung des Erfindergeistes genommen werden kann. 

EId weiterer Einwand gegen die Ubemahme des Fernsprech- 
betriebs in staatliche Verwaltimg griindet sich auf die VergroBerung 
der Staatsschuldenlast durch Inanspruchnahme des Staatskredits fUr 
den Ankauf und die Erweiterung der Betriebsmitttel. ^) Solche An- 
leihen werden allerdings in Staaten mit reinem Privatbetrieb nicht 
erforderlich. Auch gegeniiber diesem Einwand bieten Parlament und 
Presse einige Gewahr dafiir, daB bei der Aufnahme der im iibrigen 
produktiven Anieihen die richtigen Grenzen eingehalten werden. 

Bei alledem ist indes anzuerkennen, daB die grundsatzliche For- 
derung einer allgemeinen Verstaatlichung des Femsprechwesens iiber 
das Ziel hinausgeht. Mag inunerljpn dieser Zustand in absehbarer Zeit 
zu erwarten sein, so miissen bei der Entscheidung iiber die zweck- 
maBigste Form der Organisation des Femsprechwesens im Ausland 
doch immer von Fall zu Fall die jeweiUgen verfassimgsmaBigen Grund- 
lagen und die historische Entwickelung beriicksichtigt werden. *) Ins- 
besondere kann der ausgedehnten Betatigung des Staates auf wirt- 
schaftlichem Gebiet nur da das Wort geredet werden, wo ein von 
den gesetzgebenden Korperschaften unabhangiger und durchaus zuver* 
lassiger Beamtenstand die Gewahr gegen jedweden MiBbrauch des 
Staatsmonopols bietet. Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt ist z. B. in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika der private Femsprechbetrieb ebenso 
wie der private Eisenbahnbetrieb auch heute noch als die zweck- 
maBigste Organisationsform anzusehen.^) 



') R. v. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 102. 

J. Conrad , GrandriG, FiuaDzwissenschaft, 4. Aofl., Jena 1906, G. Fiseher, S. 6. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik , II. 1, Leipzig 1909, 0. F. 
Winter, S. 26/27. 

*) Fr. Meili, Das Telephonrecht , Leipzig 1885, Dnncker a. Homblot, 
S. 71/72. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 26. 

')J. Conrad, GrnndriO, Volkswirtschaftspolitik , 5. Anfl., Jena 1906, 
G. Fischer, 8. 471/72. 
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C. Finanzpolitische Grundlagen. 

§11. 

Leitende Finanzprinzlpien. 

Sind Betrieb und Verwaltimg des Femsprechwesens unter Be- 
achtung der bisher entwickelten Gresichtspunkte okonomisch organisieil 
so gilt es, f tir die einzebien Verkehrsleistungen angemessene Preise fest- 
zusetzen, deren ubersichtliche Zusammenstellung man als den Grebuhren- 
tarif bezeichnot. Wahrend nun die ginmdlegenden Fragen der Technik 
mid der Organisation des Femsi)rechwesens in ihren Beziehimgen zur 
Tarifbildung nocli keine besondere Wiirdigung in der Literatur ge- 
funden haben und denigemaB in den beiden vorausgehenden Ab- 
schnitten ausfiihrlicher dai'gestellt werden muBten, sind die allgemeui 
^iilti^en Grundsatze fiir die Preisbildung und die Tarifi)olitik de> 
(iffentlichen Verkehrswesens wiederliolt eingehend behandelt worden.*' 
Icli kaiin iiiicli hinsiclitlich dieser finanztheoretischen Gnmdfragen 
der Tarifbildung im Femsprechverkehr daher kiirzer fassen. 

Wie ill! vorigen Abschnitt nachgewiesen wurde, neigt das Fern- 
sj)rechwesen gleich deii iibrigen Verkehi-szAveigen zur monopolistiscben 
Entwickelunj^. Die Preisbildung vollzieht sicb daher bier nicht im 
Wecliselspiel von Angebot und Nachfrage, wie dies in Landwirtschaft. 
Handi'l und Industrie iiblich ist, viehnebr sind die I^ntemehmer der 
Verkelirsanstallen nieist in der Lage, den zablreichen Abnehniem der 



^) Ncbcn den hicrauf beziiglichen Artikelu der grundle(^enden tioaDz^isseD- 
schaftlichen Werke und staatswihseDschaitlichon EDzyklopadien vcrdienen to 
dieser Stelle bosondere Erwahnunpf: 

K. V. d. Borght, Das Vcrkehrswesen, Leipzig 1904, U. L. Uinchfeld. 
S. 104-150. 

K. Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und StaatewirUchaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878. 
A. Holder, S. 24654 u. 261.'83. 

Ad. Wajjner, Theoretische Sozial()konomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C F. 
Winter, S. JU/TH und 85,'8H. 

n. Fuhrniunu, Dit* Hodfutung des lokalcn Nachrichtenverkehrs fur da^ 
wirtsLlmflliohr' Lfben, Berlin \\m, E. Ebrrinir, S. 57/83. 

II. Sell waipliofor, Dio (irundla^on der JVeisbildung im elektrischer. 
Nachricbtenverkehr, Miincbcn li>^i2, .1. Jiindaucr, S. 21/B5. 

A. Schmidt. J)ie Tarlfo dor dcutdchrn Raichs-Post- und Telegraphenver- 
waltiinp, bb II: Die FernHitrechjjebiihr (im FinanzarchiT lOOfi. Bd. 1, S. 141/66 



Verkehrsleistungen Monopolpreise vorzuschreiben. ^) Die hierin 
liegende Gefahr miBbrauchlicher Ausnutzung des Monopolguts ini 
Wege rein fiskalisther Ausbeutung des Verkehrsuntemehmens ist ini 
Femsprechbetrieb besonders groQ, weil hier, wie bei Erorterung der 
technisch-okonomischen Pragen dargelegt wurde, die sonst iibliche 
Erhohung der Einnahmen durch Verkehrssteigerung mittels niedriger 
Tarifsatze nicht moglich ist. Wieweit im einzelnen Falle die Ver- 
kehrsverwaltungen ihre Monopolstellung bei der Preisbildung ausnutzen, 
das hangt — soweit nicht die Volksvertretung ihren konstitutionellen 
Einflufi auf die Tarifgestaltung geltend macht — von dem leitenden 
Pinanzprinzip ab, welches der finanziellen Behandlung zugrunde ge- 
legt wird. *) 

Zwei von den hierbei zur Wahl stehenden Finanzprinzipien sind 
nach dem iibereinstimmenden Urteil der angefiihrten Autoren im 
Telegraphen- imd Femsprechverkehr von vomherein als ungeeignete 
Extreme abzuweisen: Das Prinzip der reinen Staatsausgabe irnd das 
Regalisierungsprinzip. 

Beim Prinzip der reinen Staatsausgabe*) gilt die offent- 
liche Verkehrsleistung als ein allgemeines GenuBgut, das,, wie z. B. 
die Benutzung offentlicher StraQen, der Allgemeinheit unentgeltlich 
zur Verfiigung zu stellen ist Die Aufwendungen fiir Anlage, Instand^ 
haltung und Betrieb eines nach dem Grundsatze der Unentgeltlichkeit 
verwalteten Untemehmens miissen beim Pehlen jeglicher Verkehrsein- 
nahmen aus den sonstigen Einkiinften des offentlichen Korpers be- 
stritten werden; sie erhohen demgemafi die Steuerlast der gesamten 
Bevolkerung. Die Anwendung dieses Grundsatzes auf die Verwaltimg 
der nur von einem Teile der Bevolkerung benutzten Femsprechanlagen 
verbietet sich hiemach von selbst. 

') J. GroDzel, System der Verkehrspolitik , Leipzig 1908, Duncker u. 
Humblot, S. 11. 

H. Schwaighofer, Die Grandlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischen 
Nachrichtenverkehr, Miinchen 1902, J. Lindaaer, S. 23/24. 

*) R. V. d. Borght, Das VerkehrsweseD, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 116/17. 

^ R. V. d. Borght, Das VerkehrsweseD, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 105. 

E. Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirtschaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878, 
A. Holder, S. 246/47. 

H. Schwaighofer, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischen 
Nachrichtenverkehr, Miinchen 1902, J. Lindauer, S. 54/55. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik , IL 1, Leipzig 1909, 0. F. 
Winter, S. 33 und 35. 
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Ahnlich liegen die Verhaltzusse beim sogmannteii BegnliHie* 
rungs- oder Regalitatsprinzipy^) welches Sax akdasPrinzip 
der offentlicheuUnternehmungbezeichnet Seine Anwendug 
gipfelt in der fiskalischen Ausbeutung des Monopolcharakters oftent- 
licher Verkehrsuntemehmungen und hat daher zwar keine allgemane 
Erhohung der Steuerlast^ wohl aber eine Verkehrabesteuemiig ar 
Folge, die alle Benutzer der Verkehrsanstalten mehr oder weniger 
einpfindlich trifft. Es konnte entbehrlich erscheinen, auf dieaea heate 
zweifellos ols unzeitgemaB zu verwerfende System nSher einzugehen, 
wenn nicht G. Cohn nnd Ad. Wagner*) seine Anwendung gerade 
auf dem Gebiete des offentlichen Nachrichtendienstes nahegelegt batten. 
Beide Autoren weisen darauf bin, dafi die Leistungen der offentlichen 
Verkehrsanstalten, besonders der Telegraphie und Telephonie, weitaus 
iiberwiegend den wohlhabenden Klassen der BeYolkerung, unter diesen 
wiederum vorzugsweise den Kreisen des GroQhandels und der Induiatrie 
zugute kommen, und daC daruni in Fragen der Grebiihi*enbenieittiuiK 
auf diesem Gebiete die Lnteressen der leistungsfahigen Kreise unbe- 
dingt hiuter das offentliche Literesse der Staatsfinanzeu zuriickzutreten 
Iiaben. Dieses allgemeine Urteil iiber die einseitige Benutzung der 
Verkehrsmittel kann bei der heutigen Ausbreitung des Femsprechers 
nicht mehr als mafigebend fur die finanzielle Behandlung des Ver- 
kehrszweiges anerkannt werden. Mogen immerhin Industrie, Bankea 
und Borsen besonders am Femverkehr den grofiten Anteil Iiaben, si> 
wiii'dc (ioch eine derartige Verkehrsbesteuerung heute auch veile 
Kreise der weniger leistungsfahigen, gleichwohl auf die Benutzung de« 
Femsprechers angewiesenen Bevolkerung ') schadigen und die Ent- 
wickelung des Femsprechverkehrs hochst nachteilig beeinfluasen ; da» 
ware aber boi der einleitend hervorgehobenen hohen wirtschaftlicheD 
Bedeutung des Femsprechverkehrs gewiQ ein wenig wiinschenswerter 

*) B. V. d. Jiorgrht, Das V^erkelinweseD , Leipzig 18d4, C L. UinchfeM. 
S. 105/107. 

K Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volki- und Staatswirtscbaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878. 
A. Holder, S. 249/50. 

Ad. Waf^ner, Theoretiache Suiialokonomik , IL 1, Lieipzig 1909. C. F. 
Winter, S. 33/34 und 89/40. 

') (y. Cohn, System der Finanzwissenschaft, Stuttgart 1889, F. Knk'-. 
8. H06/11 und 662. 

Ad. Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, Teil 11, 2. Auti., Leipzif( 1890, L\ F 
Winter, Aiiin. S. 158. 

• ■ 

^) Vf^l. (iio IJbersicht iiber (iio HerufsvcrteilunK iin Ortsfernsprechnetz llall- 
(Saale); Anln^e 3. 
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Erfolg. Anderseits wiirden gerade die mit solcher Mafinahme zu 
treffenden Kreise des Grofihandels und der GroBindustrie vermoge 
ihrer wirtschaftlichen Machtstellung am leichtesten in der Lage sein, 
die Verkehrssteuer auf ihre Kunden abznwalzen, \) so daU abermals 
weitere Kreise in Mitleidenschaft gezogen werden miiBten. Endlich 
darf nicht vergessen werden, daB Handel und Industrie im Dienste 
der AUgemeinheit stehen, und dafi jede unangebrachte Schadigung 
ihrer Leistungsfahigkeit schlieBlich nicht nur reine Privatinteressen 
der Beteiligten, sondem in letzter Linie offentUche Interessen verletzt. 

Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt kann auch der Anwendung des 
privatwirtschaftlichen oder gewerblichen Prinzips-) 
nur bedingt zugestimmt werden. Zuzugeben ist, daB die freihandle- 
rische Porderung, bei offentlichen Verkehrsunteraehmungen jede Uber- 
schuBwirtschaft zu vermeiden, iiber das Ziel hinausgeht, solange die 
ausreichende Wahmehmung der allgemeinen volkswirtschaftlichen, 
sozialen und Verkehrsinteressen sichergestellt ist. Lafit sich bei Er- 
fiillung dieser Voraussetzungen ein UberschuB aus der Verwaltung des 
Femsprechwesens erzielen, so ist das zu rechtfertigen, selbst wenn der 
UberschuB nicht grundsatzUch zum weiteren Ausbau der Anlagen, 
sondem zur Deckung anderer offenthcher Ausgaben, z. B. zur Tilgung 
des im Telegraphenbetriebe meist Torhandenen Defifdts benutzt wird. 
Immerhin kann die Anwendung dieses Systems nur fiir Pemsprech- 
untemehmungen empfohlen werden, die im Anfang ihrer Entwickelung 
stehen und noch erhebliche Aufwendungen fiir den Ausbau ihres 
Leitungsnetzes machen miissen. In alien ubrigen Fallen empfiehlt es 
sich, auf die Erzielung eines nennenswerten Reingewinns moghchst zu 
verzichten und bei Pinanzierung des Untemehmens ledigUch auf im- 
bedingte Kostendeckung hinzuarbeiten. 

Dieser Gedanke liegt dem sogenannten Gebiihrenprinzip*J 



') J.Conrad, GrundriC, FinaDzwissenschaft, 4. Aofi., Jena 1906, G.Fischer, S.17. 

•) R. V. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen , Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 107/110. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik , II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 33 und 38/39. 

*) R. Y. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 111A3. 

B. Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirtschaft, Bd. I, Wien 1878, 
A. Holder, S. 248/49.* 

H. Schwaighofer, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischen 
Nachrichtenverkehr, liiinchen 1902, J. Lindauer, S. 55/56. 
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zugrunde, das heute auch im Fernsprechyerkehr die weiteste Aui^ 
breitung gefunden hat^) Die fUr die einzelne Yerkehrsleistiiiig oder 
— im Palle der Pauschalierung — fiir eine grofiere Anzahl von Ver- 
kehrsleistungen tarifmaSig zu erhebenden Grebiihren sind bei Anwendimg 
des Gebuhrenprinzips derart zu bemessen, daB ToUer Ersatz der fiir 
Einrichtimg, Unterhaltung, Betrieb und Yerwaltung des Untemehinen& 
entstehenden Kosten sowie eine ausreichende Verzinsung und Amorti- 
sation des aufgewendeten Kapitals erzielt werden.*) Zu diesen Selbst- 
kosten darf ein Zuschufi aus den sonstigen Eiinkiinften des offent- 
lichen Korpers nur ausnahmsweise geleistet werden, und zwax im all- 
gemeinen nur dann, wenn ohne solchen Zuschufi das allgemeine Ver- 
kelirsinteresse benachteiligt und die Verkehrsentwickelung gehemmt 
wird. Hierin kommt anderseits zum Ausdruck, dafi in der Praxis dif 
dogmatische Kestlegung der Tarifpolitik auf eines der vorerwalmteu 
Finanzprinzipien nicht moglich ist, viebnehr ungeachtet aller Vorziijre 
des Gebuhrenprinzips gelegentlich auch die Befolgung der ubriireii 
Griindsatze in Ervsligimg gezogen werden muB. 



§ 12. 
Preisbildang im Fernsprechyerkehr. 

Bei folgerichtiger Anwendung des Gebiihrenprinzips abs Richt- 
schimr fiir die finanzielle Behandlung des Femsprechwesens gebtn 
(Ho Selbstkosten der Verkehrsleistnng einen Anhalt fiir die Prei"*- 



Ad. Wapner, Finanzwissenschaft , Teil II, 2. Aufl. , Leipzig 1890, C. F. 
Winter, S. 107/58. 

Ders. . Theoretische Sozialokonomik , II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. P. WiTii^r. 
S. 33 und 3') 37. 

') Ziir Strcitfrago, ob es sich bei den Einnahroen aus dem Fernsprevh- 
verkeLr urn Gebiihren im Sinne der FinanzwirUchaft oder urn £rwerbseinkan:'tfr 
handelt, vgl. (). Fuhrmann, Die Bedeutung des lokalen NachrichtenTerkebr^ 
fiir das A^irtscbaPtliche Leben, Berlin 1909, E. £bering, S. 68/69, AnmerkoDg. 

•) In der finanzwissenschaftlicheu Literatur wird von ^Gebiihren** aUerdiop 
•/ew(»hiilich nur im Falle toilweiser Kostendtckung geredet; alle aaf volien KosteL* 
ersatz oder auf Kr/iolung von Uberschiisst'u bercchueten Abgaben ptlegen unte* 
tlie ^Stourrn-* eintrorriht /u werden. 31it Kiicksicht auf die aus die>er ScheiduLj 
liir (lie Termini. lojrie sicli crgebenden Schwierigkeiten weril«*u in (ior vorliegende:. 
Arbeit dip Kinkiiiifto aus dem Fern^j»rechl)i'tricb ur.jjeachtet der Ten<lenz viil>r 
Kostendt ckuiiLT «^s ^Cieliiihren*^ im ailyemeinen und landliiufigen Sinne des Wor**. • 
1»- zeichnet. 
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bildung immerhin nur insofeni; als sie die Minimalgrenze^) an- 
deuten, unter die bei Normierung der Tarifsatze nicht herabgegangen 
werden darf; als Maximalgrenze*) ist demgegeniiber der Wert 
der einzebien Verkehrsleistimg fiir den Benutzer bei der Preisbildung 
zugrunde zu legen. Daneben kommt in Frage, ob und inwieweit die 
Leistungsfahigkeit des Benutzers fiir die Preisbemessung im 
Femsprechverkehr von Belang ist. 

Die Zusammensetzung der bei den einzelnen Verkehrsleistungen 
im Orts- und Pemverkehr entstehenden Selbstkosten aus einem 
festen Kostenanteil — dem Aufwand fiir Verzinsung und Amortisie- 
rung des Anlagekapitals — und einem veranderlichen Bestandteil — 
den Verwaltungs- und Betriebskosten *) — sowie ihre iibliche Unter- 
teilung in Stations- und Streckenkosten *) sollen bei Erorterung der 
Rentabilitatsfragen im letzten Teil der vorliegenden Arbeit an der 
Hand praktischer Daten naher dargestellt werden. Ich kann mich 
daher hier auf die Priif ung der Prage beschranken, ob und inwieweit 
iiberhaupt das Kostenmoment geeignet ist, bei der Preisbildung im 
Femsprechverkehr als MaQstab zu dienen. An dieser Stelle ist vor 
allem zu wamen, vor den in der Literatur immer wiederkehrenden 
Parallelen zwischen dem Telegraphen- und dem Femsprechverkehr. 
Solche Vergleiche sind unhaltbar und fiihren notwendig zu einer 
schiefen Beurteilung der Tarifverhaltnisse im Femsprechverkehr, weil, 
wie einleitend bereits erwahnt wurde, wohl der Telegraphenbetrieb 
einen Massenverkehr auf den einzelnen Leitungen gestattet, nicht 
aber der viel langsamer arbeitende Femsprechdienst. Aus diesem 
Grunde fehlt beim Femsprechbetrieb die in den iibrigen Zweigen des 

') R. V. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen , Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 128. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische SozialokoDOmik , II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 45. 

*) R. V. d. Borght, Dos Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
^. 138/44. 

Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik , II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
WTinter, S. 44/46. 

*) R. y. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
5. 129/30. 

H. Schwaighofer, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischen 
*{achrichtenverkehr, Mdnchen 1902, J. Lindauer, S. 39/42. 

*) R. y. d. Borght, Das Verkehrswesen, Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
;. 404/6. 

H. Schwaighofer, Die Grundlagen der Preisbildung im elektrischen 
Tachrichtenverkehr, Miinchen 1902, J. Lindauer, S. 42/50. 
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GroBe der Pemsprechnetze zu staffeln. Fiir die Individualisierung 
der Gebiihr iimerhalb der verschiedenen Ortsnetze aber bildet, wie im 
folgenden Abschnitt naher zu begriinden bleibt, die Zahl der von den 
einzelneu Anschlussen aus verlangten Ortsverbindungen den geeigAet- 
sten MaBstab. 

In ahnlicher Weise folgt beim Pemverkehr aus der Steigerung 
des Wertes der Verbindungen mit zunehmender Entfemung die be- 
reits empfohlene Staffelung der Tarifsatze nach Entfemungszonen. 
Daneben sind hier, wie gleichfalls in den folgenden Abschnitten naher 
ausgefiihrt werden soil, die den Wert erhohende Dringlichkeit einzeher 
Ferngesprache sowie die Zahl und Zeitdauer der Gespiuche die ge- 
gebenen Paktoren fiir eine gerechte Bemessung der Gebiihren. 

Werden die Selbstkosten der Verwaltung und der Wert der 
einzelnen Verkehrsleistungen fiir den Benutzer unter Zugrundelegung 
sorgfaltig zu berechnender Durchschnittssatze bei Aufstellung der 
Femsprechgebuhrentarife angemessen beriicksichtigt, so bietet sich 
hierbei die Moglichkeit weitgehender Individualisierung der Einzel- 
gebtihren ohne Schadigung der Verkehrsinteressen. Auf die Bertick- 
sichtigung der Leistungsfahigkeit*) des einzelnen Benutzers, 
wie sie in den Eisenbahntarifen fiir den Personen- und Guterverkehr 
zum Ausdruck kommt, wird unter diesen Umstanden im Femsprech- 
verkehr verzichtet werden konnen. Die gerechte Einteilung der Be- 
nutzer in verschiedene Klassen nach dem Grade ihrer Leistungs- 
fahigkeit wiirde zudem hier auf grofie Schwierigkeiten stoBen; eine 
mangelhafte Klasseneinteilung aber konnte leicht zu einer Storung 
des in erster Linie anzustrebenden GleichmaBes von Leistung und 
Gegenleistung fiihren, das bei Aufstellung angemessen individualisierter 
Tarifsatze mit annahemder Zuverlassigkeit zu erreichen ist. 

^) R. V. d. Borgbt, Das Verkehnwesen , Leipzig 1894, 0. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 146. 
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ni. Die Entwlckelnng der enropiUschen Femspreeh- 

gebuhrentarlfe. 

§ 13. 
Entwickelang der typischen Gebtthrenformen. 

Bevor ich dazu iibergeho, die unter diesem Gesichtspunkt in den 
eiiropiiischen Staaten seit Einfuhrung des Femsprechers aufgestellWn 
Gebiilirentarife in ihrer historischen Entwickelung wiederzugeben, siJlen 
ini folgenden einleitend die typischen Gebiihrenformen er- 
lauteil werden, die sich im Ijaiif der Jalire herausgebildet baben uinl 
in der tabellarischen Ubersicht M regelmaBig wiederkehren. Ich foljje 
liierbei der in der Ubersicht gewiihlten Einteihing des Stoffes unil 
trenne demgeniaU die Gebiihren fiir den Oiisverkehr innerhalb dt-r 
einzehien Ortsnetzc^ von den nach anderen Gesichtspunkten zu beurteilen- 
den (lebiiliren fiir den Feniverkelir. 

a) Ortsverkeh r. 

I )ie Gestaltiing des FemsprechgebuhrenweNcns iin O r t s v e r k e h r 
niiiBte sicli l^ei der Neuheit des Verkehrsmittels , das jeden Tai: 
weelisehide Aufgaben stellen, ungeahnte Schwierigkeiten bieten, andnr 
Richtungen einsclilagen iind so die Kechnung zwischen Leistiing uiitl 
(iegenleistung plotzlich von (irund aiis vei>^chieben konnte, notwendigvr- 
\veis(» eng an die teelmisclH* Entwickehmg des Fernsprechwfsens m.- 
>c]ilieBen. Xiiinand konnte zur Zrit der Einfiihrung des F*»ni>j)reelp r- 
jihnen. wrhlicn rnifnng dir Hennt/ung des neiu*n \'rrkeln*sniittrls ..' • 
iH^hnicii wiinlc: »*i)t'nsn\vi*nig licU >itli V(>rau>^<*hen. wir l)ei zunt-hu'-. i- 
il<*r AusbrrituiiLC di's Kfrn^oirrlurs der I)«'tri('l)^tlii'ii^t ^ieh izr>t:ti:« :: 

'. \^]. § 14. 
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wiirde. *) Man scheute daher anfanglich mit Recht vor der Ver- 
wendung aller umstandlichen Einrichtungen fur die Gebiihrenbemessung 
zuriick, welche die Einbiirgerung des neuen Verkehrsmittels batten 
erschweren konnen, nnd begniigte sich zunachst mit der denkbar ein- 
fachsten Losung der Gebuhrenfrage, einem allerorts giiltigen Ein- 
heitstarif. 

Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika waren mit der Einfiihiiing 
der einheitlichen jahrlichen Pauschgebuhr vorangegangen ; dort 
zeigten sich auch zuerst die offenknndigen Mangel dieses Gebiihren- 
systems, das wegen seiner Einfachheit in Europa die weiteste Ver- 
breitung gefunden und sich hier in verschiedenartiger Ausbildung bis 
ziun heutigen Tage erhalten hat. Allgemein aufgegeben ist heute — 
wenigstens in den groBeren Staatsgebieten — nur die Erhebung der 
gleichen Pauschgebuhr in alien Orten des Landes. In Erkenntnis der 
bei zunehmender Teilnehmerzahl sich ergebenden Steigerung der 
Kosten fiir den einzelnen Anschlufi befolgt man vielmehr den Grund- 
satz „je mehr Teilnehmer am Ortsnetz, um so hoher die Pauschgebuhr". 
Die Griinde fiir dieses Vorgehen der Verwaltungen sind in den vor- 
ausgehenden Abschnitten bereits wiederholt erortert worden. Immer- 
hin muB an dieser Stelle emeut auf ihre Berechtigung hingewiesen 
werden, da man noch oft dem weit verbreiteten Irrtum begegnet, daB 
die Femsprechgebiihren „nach gesundem kaufmannischen Prinzip" mit 
der Zunahme der Angeschlossenen sich ermafiigen sollten — eine 
Auffassimg, der z. B. v. d. Borght ausdriicklich beitritt. *) Minder 
wichtig als die auf den zunehmenden Kosten der Vermittelungsein- 
richtung fuBende Begriindung hoherer Tarife in den groBeren Orts- 
netzen ist die im vorigen Abschnitt an zweiter Stelle hierfur ange- 
fiihrte Erwagung, daB der Nutzen des Femsprechers fiir den einzelnen 
mit der Zahl der an das Ortsnetz Angeschlossenen zunimmt. Zweifel- 
los ist der sogenannte „B6kanntschaftsfaktor" von EinfluB auf dem 
Umfang des Verkehrs innerhalb eines jeden Ortes;') immerhin pflegt 
aber die Zahl der mit einem einzelnen AnschluB in regelmaBigem 
Sprechverkehr stehenden Teilnehmer auch in den groBten Ortsnetzen 
im Durchschnitt recht gering zu sein. 

Selbst im Falle einer Abstufung des jahrlich zu entrichtenden 



') Mitteilungen aas dem Teleg^aphen-Ingenieorbureau des Keichs-Postamts 
(Juni 1889 bis Mara 1892), Berlin 1892, J. Springer, S. 96. 

*) R. v. d. Borght, Dais Verkehrswesen , Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
S. 411. 

») Archiv, Berlin 1907, S. 160. 
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Pauschalbetrages nach der Gr5Be der Ortsnetze, wobei im iibrigen 
niir die Zahl der an das Vermittelungsamt angeschlossenen Femsprecb- 
teilnehmer, nicht — wie z. B. in Frankreich und Spanien — die Zahl 
der Ortseinwohner den Ausschlag geben darf, bleibt die Pauschgebtdir 
eine unvoUkommene Gebiihrenform, mag sie nun allein oder neben 
anderen Gebiihrenarten im Ortsverkehr zm* Erhebmig der Femsprech- 
einnahmen dienen. Entrichten nelmlich alle Panschgebiihrenteilnehmer 
eines Ortsnetzes jahraus jahrein dieselbe Gebiihr, gleichviel ob sie 
ihren Anschlufi nm* wenig benutzen oder von ihm den ausgiebigsten 
Gebrauch machen, dann zahlen notwendigerweise die einen zuyiel, die 
anderen zu wenig, denn die Teilnehmer mit schwachem Verkehr «it- 
richten in solchen Fallen zwar absolut ebensoviel, relativ aber erheblich 
mehr als die Inhaber stark benutzter Anschliisse. ^) Da nun ein an- 
gemessener Ausgleich in der Verkehrsstarke der yerschiedenen w 
einem Ortsnetz gehorenden Anschliisse selten eintritt, so ist die Pausch- 
gebiihr zwar giinstig fiir die Inhaber stark benutzter Anschliisse, aber 
ungerecht flir alle iibrigen Gebiihrenzahler imd unzweckm9£ig fur die 
davon Gebrauch machenden Verwaltungen. In der Tat hat die An- 
wendung des Pauschgebiihrensystems die Rentabilitat der Femsprech- 
anlagen ungeachtet der iiberraschend schnellen Ausbreitung dieses 
Verkehrsmittels nicht in dem erwiinschten, von anderen Verketo»- 
untemehmungen erreichten Umfange zimehmen lassen, weil die Be- 
triebsausgaben mit dem Zuwachs an Teilnehmem viel rascher anstiegen 
als die bei maBigen Gebiihrensatzen auf Grund der Pauschaltarife 
sich ergebenden Gebiihreneinnahmen. *) Gegen die Anwendung des 
Pauschalsystems spricht endlich auch die ebenso unerwiinschte wie nn- 
notige Hliufung des Verkehrs in den Pauschgebiihrleitungen, die in 
der Denkschrift des Reichs-Postamts wegen Anderung der zoneii 
geltenden deutschen Femsprechgebiihrenordnung *) eine eingehende 
Wiirdigung gefunden hat Jede ein gewisses MaB iiberschreitende 
Belastung der AnschluBleitungen wirkt, wie a. a. 0. naher nachge- 
wiesen ist,^) lahmend auf die Bedienimg der Teilnehmer; sie steigeit 
zudem die Zahl der auf besetzte, d. h. augenblicklich im Gte8{Hrach 

') R. T. d. Borght, Das VerkehrBwesen , Leipzig 1894, C. L. Hinchfeld, 
S. 409. 

3) E. T. Z., Berlin 1896, S. 53. 
^) Archiv, Berlin 1908, S. 33—43. 
Z. f. Sch., Munchen 1908, S. 8—18, 
*) Archiv, Berlin 1908, S. 35. 
Z. f. Sch., Munchen 1908, S. 10. 
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befindliche Anschliisse entfallenden Anrufe und die zur Erledigung 
dieser Anrufe nutzlos aufzuwendende Vermittelungsarbeit in einer fUr 
Verwaltung und Teiinehmer gleich unerwunschten Weise. Ander- 
seits hat die Erfahrung gelehrt, daB die Moglichkeit, von den Pausch- 
gebiihranschlussen unbegrenzten Gebrauch zu machen, ohne dafi eine 
Grebuhrenkontrolle im einzelnen eintritt, besonders das kaufmannische 
Hilfspersonal und das Biiropersonal sowie die Dienstboten der Privat- 
hauser iiberaus h^ufig zur Flihrung offenkundig unnotiger Gesprache 
verleitet und damit — wie die Denkscfarift sich ausdriickt — zu einer 
Benutzung der Anschlufileitungen fiihrt^ die iiber das MaB des wirt- 
schaftlich Notwendigen oder Niitzlichen weit hinausgeht. Die Er- 
hebimg einer Pauschgebiihr mag also in kleineren Orten oder fiir 
kleinere Staatsgebiete berechtigt sein, wo die Verhaltnisse fiir alle 
Teiinehmer annahernd gleich liegen; fiir groBere Ortsnetze muB sie 
nach den obigen Ausfiihrimgen als unhaltbar bezeichnet werden ent- 
gegen alien aus den Kreisen des GroBhandels und der GroBindustrie 
fiir ihre Beibehaltung ins Feld gefiihrten Griinden, die zuweilen recht 
deutlich das bei der Vertretung der allgemeinen Verkehrsinteressen 
sich bekundende Klasseninteresse erkennen lassen, ') 

Das Interesse der AUgemeinheit fordert heute entschieden eine 
gerechte Tarifierung der Ortsfemsprechanschliisse nach dem Werte, 
den der Femsprecher dem einzelnen gewahrt Bevor ich aber auf 
die dahinzielenden Vorschlage und Versuche naher eingehe, babe ich 
noch einer lange weitverbreiteten Form der Pauschgebiihr zu gedenken, 
die durch Zweiteilung der Gebiihr neben den laufenden Aufwendungen 
fiir Bedienung und Unterhaltung der Anschliisse deren erstmalige 
Anlagekosten besonders zu beriicksichtigen sucht. Im Hinblick auf 
die je nach der Entfemung der Anschliisse vom Vermittelungsamt 
verschieden bohen Aufwendungen fiir die Herstellung der Leitung 
und der Sprechstelle erhebt man hierbei auBer der lediglich als Ent- 
gelt fiir die Bedienung und Unterhaltung der Femsprechanlage auf- 
gefaBten Jahrespauschgebiihr noch eine in der Kegel nach festen Satzen 
berechnete einmalige Gebiihr, welche die Kosten der ersten Eimichtung 
zu decken hat Dieses System ist zweifellos vorteilhaft fiir die Ver- 
waltungen; es verzogert aber, wie die Erfahrung gelehrt hat, augen- 
Kcheinlich die Zunahme der Femsprechanschliisse. Besonders kleinere 
Geschaftsleute schrecken mit Recht vor dem schon im Anfang zu 



*) Ad. Wagner, Theoretische Sozialokonomik, II. 1, Leipzig 1909, C. F. 
Winter, S. 41. 
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entrichtenden, oft recht erheblichen Betrage zurficki der ihnen Ter- 
loren geht^ falls sie aus irgendwelchem miTorhergeseheiieii Ghnnde den 
Fernsprecher nach korzer Zeit wieder aofgeben mfissen. ^) OleichfalLi 
in dem Bestreben^ die betiiU^htlicIien Eosten ffto* die HearsteUimg der 
Leitung sowie fUr die Eimichtuiig der Sprechstelle sichemisteDen 
und einer vorzeitigen Eiindigung der Feniq>reGliaiiBclilfta8e nadi 
Moglichkeit vorzubeugen^ hat man femer eine Staffelung der Pausch- 
gebiihr in dem Sinne erprobt^ dafi die jShrlich zu entrichtende Paoscfa- 
gebiihr mit der Zahl der Jahre sich erm&Bigt^ aaf die hinaus der 
Antragsteller von vomherein znr Ubemahme des Femsprediaiischliiffies 
sich verpflichtet. 

Dem Schweizer Dr. Timotheus Rothen, spateren Leiter de> 
Intemationalen Bureaus der Telegraphenverwaltungen in Bern, gebuhrt 
das Yerdienst, zuerst die Einzelgesprachszahlung als Grund- 
lage gerechter G^biihrenbemessung im Ortsverkehr angeregt zu haben. 
Da seine anfanglich wenig beach te ten Vorschlage spater die Tarif- 
ontwickelung nachaltig beeinfluBt haben, so mogen sie wenigstens in 
Kiir/e hier wiedergegeben werden. 

Rot lien emfahl bereits im Jahre 1883,*) die Pauschgebiihr auf- 
zugeben, sUitt dessen bei Bemessung der Gebiihren fiir den Orts- 
verkehr eine Verzinsung des Anlagekapitals mit 5% anzustreben und 
den Fernsprechteilnehmem zu diesem Zwecke jedes von ihrer Sprech- 
stelle ausgeliende Ortsgespriich einzeln zu berechnen. Hierbei sollten 
fiir (»ine jiihrliehe Mindestgebiihr von 50 Fr. 300 solcher Ortsver- 
bindinigen oline Ansntz weiterer Gebiihren ausgefiihrt werden; bei 
mehr als 300 bis einseliUeBlich 1000 jiihrlich von einem AnschluB 
ausgehenden Anrufen gedachte Roth en fiir jede weitere von der 
Sprechstelle angenu^dete Verbindung 10 cts^ bei jahrlich mehr al> 
1000 Verbindungen aber nur noch 5 cts. fiir jedes gebiihrenpflichtige 
Ortsgesprikh zu erheben bis zur Erreichung des jahrlichen Hochst- 
betrages von 300 Fi\. den nur die am ausgiebigsten benutzten An- 
schliihse zu entrichten haben wiirden. 

Bevor dieser Vorschlag mit einigen aus der tabellarischen Zu- 
sammenstellung ei*sichtliehen Abweiehungen von der schweizerischen 
Venvaltung augenonimeii wunle, trat Rot hen mit einer neuen An- 
rc^f^unj; lienor.'*! die sj)iitei' noeli weitere Verbreitung gefunden h:it 



') Journal 1886, S. IHT). 
') Journal 1883, S. 193,V4. 
•i Journal 1886, 8. 189AM. 
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als seiii erster Vorschlag. Er schied jetzt grundsatzlich zwischen den 
Aufwendungen fiir die Einrichtung, Unterbaltung , Verzinsung und 
Amortisation der TeilnehmeranschluBleitungen, Apparate und Ver- 
mittelungseimichtungen auf der einen und den Kosten des Vermittelungs- 
dienstes auf der anderen Seite. Fiir den an erster Stelle aufgefiihrten 
technischen Kostenaufwand sollte eine jahrlich in gleicher Hohe wieder- 
kehrende Pauschgebiihr, Grundgebiihr genannt^ gleichmafiig von alien 
Teilnehmem desselben Ortsnetzes erhoben werden. Der verschieden 
starken Inanspruchnahme des Vermittelungspersonals seitens der ein- 
zelnen Teilnehmer aber suchte Roth en Rechnung zu tragen durch 
Ansatz einer Einzelgebiihr von 5 cts. fiir jede von der Sprechstelle 
aus angemeldete gebiihrenpflichtige Gesprachsverbindung. 

Roth en hatte die Genugtuung, daB im Jahre 1890 die schwei- 
zerische Verwaltung als die erste vom Pauschgebiihrensystem grund- 
satzlich zur Einzelgesprachszahlung iiberging. Anfang der neunziger 
Jahre folgten die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika sowie Schweden, 
ohne indes gleich der Schweiz vollig auf das neben der Gesprachs- 
zahlung fortbestehende Pauschgebiihrensystem zu verzichten. AUe 
iibrigen Verwaltungen verhielten sich den beachtenswerten Vorschlagen 
Roth ens gegeniiber zunachst abwartend oder ablehnend. Man ver- 
kannte wohl nirgends, daB die Berechnung der einzelnen Gesprache 
da*s beste Mittel biete, die Gebiihren gerecht, d. h. der wirklichen 
Leitungsbenutzimg entsprechend zu bemessen, aber man erblickte in 
der Einzelzahlung der Ortsgesprache eine unerwiinschte Erschwerung 
des Betriebsdienstes, ja man hielt diese Zahlung an stark benutzten 
Leitungen schlechthin fiir undurchfiihrbar, solange nicht die Zahl- 
arbeit durch selbsttatige Mechanismen dem Vermittelungspersonal ab- 
genommen werden konnte. 

Damit trat zu Beginn der neunziger Jahre an die Femsprech- 
techniker die neue Aufgabe heran, eine moglichst ohne Mitwirkung 
des Vermittelungspersonals auszulosende, unbedingt zuverlassige Zahl- 
vorrichtung fiir die von den Sprechstellen ausgehenden Ortsgesprache 
herzustellen. Der Vorschlag, die Dauer der Leitungsbenutzung von 
Fall zu Fall durch selbsttatig auszulosende Uhrwerke festzustellen und 
die Gebuhren alsdann nach dem ZeitmaB zu berechnen, erwies sich 
im Ortsverkehr als unzweckmaBig. Die Verwaltungen forderten daher 
schlieBlich nur noch eine automatische Zahlung der auf jede Sprech- 
stelle entfallenden gebiihrenpflichtigen Ortsgesprache. Kaum eine 
zweite Aufgabe aus dem Gebiete der Femsprechtechnik hat so zahl- 
reiche Losungen gefimden wie das Problem der automatischen G^- 
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>}»riivijs:'.:Uiimii;. kaiuii eiue hat al»er den Yer^altungen unil Erfinileni 
ulei».linii EjjTtiiiL'^chuiiffeL gebracht Bei der Wichtigkeit dieses 
("it'gtnMMii'.t^ iiir Jit kiinftigt* Gesialtung der Ortstarife halte ich es 
:iu iUiCibriiclT . die tetiini>tiie Seite der Einzelgespriicbszahliin;^ 

Wtllii;>ItU> k.JV /U lirJt*TK*LleTl. ^ 

Kut lilt ;Ui LiisuiiC Jiesrr Aufgalw* ist bis heute iiicht gefimdt^ii, 
Mf wini vi»hi u\i/h k:iuiii gf funden werden. Ideal ware niimlich eine 
l'lt'^}l3■iuL^z:ihllmi:. dii — ^i^llic iniTomatis<.h sich volbdeheiid — iiur 
dit' wirkliv h :iUNi:t fiilint-n uii J tatsiiihlich gebiihrenpflichtigen Gesprachs- 
\ erbiudiaifftu ziiLht. Zur Erkemiuiic aller Umstande, die im Fern- 
>lirt'ihlHTrii iK' uii iTtl'iihrtiipflitLi «us>chlieBen (unrichtige Verbindung, 
VtTbiiuhuii: mil 1 hriisiAUM^iilusstn zveck> Aniueldung von Storungen, 
Ff^lge^]u■:i^.llt^l odtr TtltCT&miuauflieferungen, Verbindung mit Teil- 
nt'liiut-ni. dit' iliii Aiinif iiiiL: Iveanrwrorten oder deren Leitung ge- 
sUin i>u »:. :i- m.^ is! lA^trr tine gevisse lT>erlegung erforderlicli, <iie 
- wi'uii:>uiiv iii dill v t in iThrtii<-!en Vemiittelungsaustalten fiir Hand- 
bt'trit'b — dit r\liTw irk nils; dt-r Cyvhilfinnen bei der GespnichsaUilun^ 
mifiiTbthiliili iii:iJi;, DtT lialirliecende Vor>ehlag, rein antomatisch 
;dlc ^t•ll dtii lin/iiiuii Sjirrthstvllen ausgehenden Ge>phiche zii /JihleiL 
tlif \oii Till lirbiihrtupflicbi :iiisgeM:blossenen Gespiucbe aber von 
Fall /\i F:i]l fiir iedi- Tiihiiiimerleining handschriftlich zii nc»tieren 
mid >it \ou dtr SilriuBrfilmmig in Abzug zn bringen, i>t aus Bt^ 
triilwriiik-ivlittn iindr.nhfiihrbar. Man bat sich daher in neiiester 
Zeit tuiNv'hlo>>fn. liif Fordi-rung rein autoniatischer Zahlung der 
Ort>gesj>r;Kht* ialltii i^u lasM-n, nnd l^egniigt >ich mit der flinfUhrung 
lialbauu»ni:iti>cluT eltktrischer Z;iblwerke. l)iese Mechanismen. von 
denm jt- timr fiir jede AnM-hluBleitung beini Vermittelungsamt auf- 
/u>ti Ikn i>;. wt rdfu lui Au>fUhrunc der Verbindung selbsttiitig in die 
/uui l'ii>]»nich vt-rbundene Leitimg des anrufenden Teilnehmers eiu- 
ge>chaltet. abtr t*r>t durch einen zweckmi'ifiig unmittelbar vor Trennung 
dt-r gtbiilirt-npflichiigen Vorbindungen am Arbeit^platz der bedienenden 
Gehilfin vorzunehnienden einfaohen Handgriff iTastendnick mit an- 
siblieliendeni elektrischen StromstoBi fortgeschaltet. 

Da litutt' alk- bedt'Utenderen Spezialfirmen zuverliissige Zahl- 
Ui-rkc* ln.r>U'llt'n. dii' dit>t'n Anfordcnnigon ent>prechen. s<> steheu 
ii'clmi'-clK BiMlriikt-n dt-r Einfuhniim d^r lialbaiit^^matischen Ge- 
^j)riieli>/aldunir iiiclit iiielir eniiiotirn. Die <onsticen fiir und gesjen 

'} K. T. Z.. Berlin liOO. S. 181 86. 
HlSitcr, Berlin IBtfy. S. 707S. 
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<lie Einzelgespriichszahluug im Ortsverkehr anzufiihrenden Griinde 
aber sind aufs engste mit den Pragen der kiinftigen Ausgestaltung 
des Femsprechgebiihrentarifs verkniipft. Ich muB darauf im letzten 
Abschiiitt naher eingehen und kann mich hier mit dem Hinweis be- 
gniigen, daB die Zahlung der Ortsgesprache — sei es handschriftlich 
oder mit besonderen Meclianismen — seit der Jahrhundertswende in 
den meisten Verwaltungen Eingang gefunden hat (vgl. die Spalten 5 
und 6 der Tariftabellen fUr den Ortsverkelu'). 

Gewohnlich wird die Gesprachszahlung nach dem zweiten 
Bothenschen Vorschlag mit der Erhebung einer jahi^lichen Pausch- 
gebiihr — in Deutschland Grundgebtihr genannt — derart ver- 
bunden, daB in dieser Grundgebtihr die alien Teilnehmeni gleich- 
maBig zuzuwendenden Kosten fiir Herstellung sowie Unterhaltung des 
Pemsprechanschlusses und der zugehorigen Leitung zum Ansatz 
kommen^ wahrend der an Gesprachsgebiihren zu entrichtende Betrag 
nach der Zahl der von dem AnschluB ausgehenden gebiihrenpflich- 
tigen Ortsgesprache bemessen wird und dementsprechend je nach 
dem Grade der Inanspruchnahme des einzelnen Anschlusses groBen 
Schwankungen unterliegt. Die Giaindgebiihr wiederum pflegt aus den 
mehrfach erorterten Griinden ansteigend mit der GroBe der Oris- 
netze gestaffelt zu werden. Daneben biirgert sich neuerdings die 
Gesprachsgebiihrenerhebung nach dem ersten Rothenschen Vorschlag 
ein, wobei von der Einziehung einer besonderen Grundgebiihr ab- 
gesehen, dafur aber die Gebiihr fiir das einzelne Ortsgesprach ent- 
sprechend hoher berechnet wird. Zur Vereinfachung der Gebiihren- 
erhebung kann man hierbei nach amerikanischem Muster die Teil- 
nehmer von vomherein auf eine bestimmte Anzahl von Ortsver- 
bindungen abonnieren lassen, d. h. gegen Entrichtung einer an- 
gemessenen Jahresgebiihr ihnen kostenlose Herstellung einer ent- 
sprechenden Anzahl von Ortsgesprachsverbindungen zusichem, oder 
nach osterreichischem Muster von Amts wegen die Teilnehmer auf 
Grund ihrer diuxh Stichproben festzustellenden Gespmchsfrequenz in 
bestimmte Tarifklassen einreihen, deren gestaffelte PauschgebiQiren 
dann gleichfalls dem Vielfachen einer angemessenen Einheitsgebiihr 
entsprechen. Welchen Beifall die auf Gesprachszahlung gestiitzte 
und somit nach dem Grade der Leitungsbenutzung abgestufte Qe- 
bcQurenbemessung beim Publikum gefunden hat, das zeigt am deut- 
lichsten die allenthalben nach Einfiihrung derartiger Ortstarife ein- 
setzende starke Zunahme der FemsprechanschlUsse. 

Wahrend sich hierbei der Kreis der Femsprechteilnehmer sicht- 
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lich auf die minder bemittelten Kaufleute und Handwerker ausdehnte. 
fand der Femsprecher gleichzeitig Eingang in zahlreiche der 6e- 
schaftswelt weniger nahestehende Haushaltungen mit der Einfiihning 
der billigen Taxen fiir Nebenanschltisse und OesellschaftK- 
anschliisse. 

Wo die stete Abhangigkeit vom Hauptanschlufi fiir die Beteiligteu 
keinen Hinderungsgrund bildete, da machte man gem von der neuen 
Moglichheit Gebrauch, die Privathaushaltung oder gewerbliche Neben- 
betriebe mittels Femsprechnebenanschlusses gegen eine m&fiige Jahres- 
gebiihr mit dem allgemeinen Femsprechnetz in Yerbindung zu setzen. 
Obwohl hierbei fiir NebenanschlUsse, die nicht auf dem Grrundstfick 
(les Hauptanschlusses sondem mehr oder weniger entfemt davon ein- 
ziirichten siiid, gewohnlich ein der Nebenleitungslange entsprechender 
Zuschlag zur Jahresgebiihr in Anspruch genommen wird, hat doch 
allenthalben die Zahl der Nebeustellen derart zugenommen, dafi dii* 
Verwaltungen damit heute nicht mehr auf ihre Kosten kommen. ifaii 
))emuht sich daher. die iiberdies aus den oben erwahnten technischen 
(rriiiiden fiir den Betrieb iiuUerst lastigen Nebenanschliisse wieder 
abziistoBen und dem Publikuni an ilirer Stelle die gleichfalls gegen 
^erinj^es Knt^elt zu miet^^nden (Tiesellschaftsanschliisse zur Verfiigunj: 
/u stellen. Da die Verwaltungen die Gebiihren fiir Nebenanschliiss 
regchniiBifr von dem dafur Imftbaren Inhaber des Hauptanschlusses 
cinzicheii. wahrend sie mit den Gesellschaftsteilnehmem unmittelhar 
in V(*r))in(hiug treten, so sicliert der Uebergang vom Nebenanschlull 
zum (ilesellschaftsansehluU dem Publikum gleichzeitig l>ei der Gehiihreii- 
(iitrichtunfr die l^nabhangigkeit von dritten Personen, die — wie z. R 
die Hausbesitzer bei Nebenanschliissen in Mietswohnungen — fiir ihn- 
Beniiihiingen von den Inhabeni der Nebeustellen nicht selten eineii 
unverhiiltnismiilJig hohen Aufsclilag auf den an die Verwaltung abzn- 
fiihrenden (lebiilirenl)etrag in Anspruch nehmen. Verwaltungsseitij! 
iTfol^t die (Tiehiilirenberechnung fiir Neben- und GesellschaftsanschliisM 
luicli dt'u jeweilig fiir die Tarifierung der Femsprechhauptanschliiss** 
iiblidien Normen. 

Eine Scmderstelhing nelnnen im Tarifwesen fiir den Ortsverkehr 
endlicli die M>j^enannten offentlichen Fernspreehstelle n eiu. 
die vor alleiij den scltener vom Fernsj)reclier Ciebnuich machendfi.. 
an (la-N Fern^])rf(lnietz nitlit an^escld(»sM'nen Perscmen den Sprecli- 
verkclir mit dm OrtstcihK'hnicrn M)W(»hl wie mit den Sprechstellfii 
andcrer ()rtsfornsj)rr(liiH'tz(' eruK'ij^liihcn >ollen. Man bietet d**u: 
Publikuni dcrartiL^e Sprecli^'«*l«'*^t'nlM*it entweder in den Dienstriiunifi. 
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(ler weitverbreiteten Post- und Telegraphenanstalten, deren Schalter- 
beamte alsdaim die in gewohnlicher Art ausgefiihrten Sprechstellen 
iiberwachen iind die Gesprachsgebiihren entgegennehmen, oder man 
errichtet in belebten Geschaftshausem, auf Bahnhofen, auch wohl in 
besonderen Kiosken an offentlichen StraSen und Platzen Sprechstellen 
olme Beamtenbedienimg, bei denen die Gebiihrenvereinnahmung auto- 
matisch von der Femsprechzentrale aus kontrolliert wird. Offentliche 
Sprechstellen der letztgenannten Art finden sich besonders zahlreich 
in den skandinavischen Stadten, wo sie sich eines lebhaften Zuspruchs 
erfreuen und dem Fremden einen beredten Beweis fiir die Beliebtheit 
des dort weiten Kreisen unentbehrUchen Verkehrsmittels liefem. Fiir 
die von der offentlichen Sprechstelle aus abzuwickelnden Ortsgesprache 
werden allenthalben Einzelgebiihren erhoben; als Einheitssatz gilt da- 
bei gewohnlich das Doppelte der Gebiihr, die den gegen Gesprachs- 
zahlung angeschlossenen Teilnehmem fiir Ortsgesprache berechnet 
wird. Soweit von den offentlichen Sprechstellen aus Femgesprache 
gefiihrt werden konnen, kommen hierfiir die allgemein iiblichen Taxen 
zur Erhebung. 

b) Fernverkehr. 

Die zweckmafiige Ausgestaltung des Femsprechgebiihrentarifs fiir 
den Fernverkehr stellte die Verwaltungen vor noch schwierigere 
Aufgaben als der Oilsverkehr. UnaufhorUch stiegen bald nach der 
Inbetriebnahme der ersten Femleitungen die Anforderungen an die 
technische Leistungsfahigkeit der kostspieligen Leitungen und Apparate, 
immer neue Verbindungen wiinschten die Vertreter von Handel und 
Industrie, die den unschatzbaren Wert des telephonischen Femver- 
kehrs bald erkannten, immer groBere Entfemungen gait es zu iiber- 
briicken, gleichviel ob Meere oder Landesgi^enzen sich dem Vordringen 
des neuen Verkehrsmittels entgegenstellten. Ungeachtet dieser viel- 
seitigen, noch immer sichtbar steigenden Anspriiche sollte mit mafiigen 
Femgebiiren noch eine annehrabare Rentabilitat des Femleitungsnetzes 
erzielt werden. 

Demgegeniiber mutet es ims fast als unmoglich an, daU man in 
Luxemburg noch heute die Femleitungen innerhalb der Landes- 
grenzen den Femsprechteilnehmem fiir Femgesprache mit anderen 
Teilnehmem imbeschrankt und unentgeltlich zur Verfiigung stellt Li 
der Tat steht Luxemburg mit diesem Vorgehen einzig da, abge- 
sehen von den kleineren danischen Inselnetzen und von dem gleich- 
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artigeii; aber binnen kurzem klaglich gescheiterten Versuch de^ bei 
Erorteriing der genossenschaftlichen Organisationsform erwahnten Inter- 
essentenveibandes in Finnland.^) 

Ebenso unhaltbar erwies sich der u. a. auch in Deutschland 
erprobt<? Versuch, das Femleitungsnetz den Ortsfemsprechteti- 
nehmeni gegen Eiitiichtung einer erhohten Jahresabonnements- 
g e b ii h r iinbeschrankt zur Verf tigung zu stellen. •) Die Femleitungen 
wiirden bei dieseni Yerfahren wahrend der Greschaftsstunden bald voU- 
sUindig von den grofieren kaufmannischen und industriellen Unter- 
nehinungen niit Beschlag belegt, ohne daS dieser lebhafte Yerkehr 
auch nur entfemt eine Rentabilitat der Anlagen ermoglichte. Wir 
i'iuden die letzen Reste dieses Tarif systems in den gi'oBen NeUen 
der Kopenhagener und Stockhohner Fenispreclizentralen , im Xach- 
barorts- und Vorortsverkehr scnvie in einigen Bezirksnetzen , dei*en 
'IVihiehnier gegen Entriclituug einer erhohten Jahresgebiihr zuiu uii- 
beschranktcMi Fernverkelir auf den (He Anstalten des Bezirks veriiinden- 
den Femleitungen zugehissen sind. 

SehlieBlicli (hiingte die Entwickehing auch auf dem (iebiete de?» 
Fi'inverkehrs unaufhaltsani zur Einzelberechnung der Feru- 
^'(•spriiche. die heute fast allgeniein durchgefuhrt ist. Da ini (regeii- 
satz zum Ortsverkehr hier nicht jedeni Teilnehmer eine bes*>nden* 
Tjeitung geboten werden kann. viehnehr fiir alle Teihiehnier am Fern- 
vcrkehv nur eine beschriinkte Anzahl von Femleitungen zur Verfiigunff 
steht, so crgab sich von selbst als erster MaCstab fiir die (jrebiihren- 
f(»stsetzung die Dauer der Leitungsb^nutzung. DemgemaU wiihlte man 
ills Zeiteinheit fiir das einfache Femgesphich anfanglich 6, spiiter 
inach den B(»schliissen des 1890 in Paris abgehaltenen intemationalen 
Telegrai)henkongi*esses^)) meist 8 Minuten, eine Zeitspanne, die — recht- 
/fitiges Erscheinen der Beteiligten am Apj)arat vorausgesetzt — er- 
fahrungsgeniiiU zur Erlediginig privater oder geschaftlicher Mitteiluiii^en 
am Kernsprccher ausreicht. 

Sohmge die Zahl der verfiigbaren Femleitungen sich in en^n 
(irenzen hiilt, geniigt es. fiir ein Ferngespnich von 3 bzw. 5 Minuten 
Dauer all^emein eine Einheitsgebiihr festzusetzen , gleichviel iiber 
wclche Leitungen und auf weldn* Entfemungen das (iespnich abj!*- 
wickelt wird. Die fort^chreitcnde Verdichtung des Fernleitungsm*t2»*'» 

') VkI. S. 4'). 
-- Journal 188(>. S. 216. 

') Artikfl LXVII, Ttrnkt 4 de^ Kou'lt'mrnts vom 21. Juni ISlK) (Journal \>*^* 
s. 207). 
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in den verkehrsreicheren Staaten macht zur Erleichterung des Nah- 
verkehrs nnd zur Entlastung der groBen Femverbindungen eine Staffe- 
lung der Gebiihren nach der Entfernung der ziim Gesprach ver- 
bnndenen Orte dringend erforderlich. 

Es fiihrt nun zu einer unnotigen Erschwerung der Gebiihrenbe- 
reclmung, wenn in jedem Falle die wirkliche Lange der den Sprechen- 
den zur Verfligung gestellten Femleitung zugi-unde gelegt wird. Besser 
gedient ward den Interessen des Publikums und der Verwaltungen bei 
Anwendung eines Zonentarifs, der jedem Ort Entfemungszonen in 
Form konzentrischer Kreise zuteilt und fiir die Geblihrenberechnung 
die Luftlinie an Stelle der durchschnittlich um 20 "/o groBeren Leitungs- 
langeM beriicksichtigt. 

Bei angemessener Staffelung der Gebiihrensatze konnen die Ver- 
waltungen jetzt auch im Femverkehr auf ihre Kosten kommen, zumal 
da ihnen bei den sogenannten dringenden Ferngesprachen 
ein nicht zu unterschatzender Gebiihrenzuschlag zuflieBt, ohne daB den 
Anstalten durch die Ausfiihrung dieser dringenden Gesprachsverbin- 
dungen Mehrkosten envachsen. Indem man namlich als drittes Moment 
die Dringlichkeit des Sprechbediirfnisses bei der Tarifierung der Fem- 
geeprache beriicksichtigte , schuf man fiir besonders eilige Falle dem 
Publikum die Moglichkeit , dem gewiinschten Gesprach ' den Vorrang 
vor alien im gegebenen Augenblick bereits vorliegenden und in gleicher 
Richtung abzuwickelnden gewohnlichen Femgesprachsamneldungen zu 
sichem. Da im Geschaftsleben ein zur rechten Zeit erledigtes Fem- 
gesprach den Beteiligten reichen Gewinn bringen kann, wahrend die- 
selbe Verbindung kurze Zeit darauf vielleicht wertlos ist, sei es, daB 
die Borsenzeit verstrichen oder der Anzurufende dann nicht mehr 
anzutreffen ist, so wird wahrend der Hauptgeschaftsstunden von den 
dringenden Gesprachsverbindungen besonders im Borsenverkehr aus- 
giebiger Gebrauch gemacht. Es erscheint nicht unbillig, daB fiir 
seiche mit Vorrang zu erledigenden Femgesprache die dreifache, oder 
— wie in Danemark, Holland, Rumanien und Schweden — 
^venigstens die doppelte Taxe in Anspruch genommen wird. Dem 
hiergegen oft erhobenen Einwand, daB der Geschaftswelt durch ange- 
messene Vermehrung der Femleitungen dieses Opfer wohl erspart 
^erden konne, ist leicht mit dem Hinweis darauf zu begegnen, daB 
der dringende Verkehr erfahrungsgemaB nur wahrend einzelner Tages- 



') Drueksaohen des Deutsoben Reichstages, 10. Legislaturperiode, L Session, 
1808/99, 6. Band, Nr. 387, S. 11. 
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stunden iind vorwiegcaid in den langen Femleitnngen eintritt, die an 
wirtscliaftlichen Grunden nidit vennehrt werden konnen, nur um fil 
tliese regrelmafiig j^chnell vorubergehende Mehrbelastung einen Absatz 
weg z\\ sichaffen. 

Neben der erhohten Taie fur dringende Femgesprache habei 
einzelne Verwaltimgen einen Gebuhrennachlafi fiir solche Fern 
gespniche eingefiihrt die wahrend der ausgesprochen verkehrsschwachei 
Tagej^tiinden, in der XachtEeit oder im Abonnement taglich zur selbei 
Stunde abgewickelt werden. Man bemiiht sich auf diese Weise, dei 
Sprechverkehr in den Femleitnngen gleichmafiiger auf die einzelner 
Tage^sstunden zu verteilen und damit eine bessere Ausnutzung der in 
den verkehrsschwachen Stunden sowohl wie wahrend der Nacht groBten- 
teils ganzlich brach liegenden Betriebsmittel herbeizufiihren. In Um- 
kehrung des bei dringenden Yerbindungen ublichen Verfahrens wird 
fiir Abonnementsgesprache wahrend der Nachtzeit oder zu ein fur 
allemal vereinbarter Tagesstunde gewohnlich doppelte Sprechzeit gegen 
die einfache Taxe s»ew;ihrt. 

Neben den erwjihnten Gebiihren fiir den Orts- und Femverkehr 
weisen die Femsprechgebiihrentarife des In- und Auslandes in der Kegel 
noch eine groBe Zahl von Xebengebiihren auf, die fiir das Zu- 
sprechen von Telegraninien oder brieflichen Mitteilungen, fiir das Her- 
iieirufen von Personen nach offentlichen Sprechstellen^ fiir Miete oder 
Ankauf besonderer Appjvnite, fiir die Verlegung der Sprechstellen in 
andere Riiume, fiir besondere Einti'agungen ins Verzeichnis der Fem- 
sprechteilnehmer u. a, m. erboben werden. Da diese Leistungen mit 
dem f'igentlichen Sprechverkehr nur mittelbar im Zusammenhaug 
4^ben. audi die Literatur kein vollstandiges Material fiir eine ver- 
gleichf-nde Darstellung solcher Taxen bietet, so sind die Grebiihren 
fiir h^'sond^re Leistungen in den folgenden Ausfiihrungen und in der 
tab^'llarischen l^bersicht unberiicksichtigt gebUeben. 



§ 14. 
Chrouologische Entmckeluug der Gebahrentarife in tabellarischer 

l^bersicht 

Nach (lieser summarischon Skizzierung der Upischen Gebiihrei> 
lormcii Averdcii die am SchluC dieses Bandes folgenden Tiiriftabellen 
riner weiteren Erliluteruiig nicht bcdiirfen. Sie umfassen die chroiio- 
lo'Hsclie Entwickehmg diu* Gobiihrentarife aller eiiropliischen Staatei 
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mit offentlichem Femsprechdienst und sind vom Verfasser zusammen- 
gestellt worden auf Grund der seit 1878 vom Intemationalen Bureau 
der Telegraphenverwaltungen zu Bern im Journal t^l^graphique ver- 
offentlichten Verwaltungsberichte. Erganzt wurden diese Ausziige teils 
an der Hand der fremdiandischen Originaltarife, teils auf Grund der 
jeweilig am FuBe angegebenen Spezialliteratur des In- und Auslandes.*) 

§ 15. 
Femsprechstatistik fiber die Terkelirseiitwlckelang and das 

Finanzergebnis. 

Die in den Tabellen zusammengestellten Tarife geben ungeachtet 
der Fiille des darin enthaltenen Materials noch kein klares Bild von 
der Entwickelung und den okonomischen Verhaltnissen des Femsprech- 
wesens in den verschiedenen Landem. Bevor daher aus der Tarif- 
entwickelung SchluBfolgerungen fur die zweckmaBige Ausgestaltung der 
bestehenden Femsprechgebiihrentarife gezogen werden konnen, gilt es, 
an der Hand der amtlichen Femsprechstatistik noch die 
Wirkung der Tarife auf die Entwickelung des Femsprechverkehrs in 
den einzelnen Landem nachzuweisen. Fiir diese Zwecke brauchbares, 
d. h. nach einheitlichen Gesichtspunkten zusammengestelltes amtliches 
Material ist leider erst seit dem Jahre 1885 vorhanden. Wie aus 
den Angaben am FuBe der Tarif tabellen ersichtlich ist, ruhte bis 
dahin der Fernsprechbetrieb Europas ganz Uberwiegend in den Handen 
von Privatgesellschaften, denen wenig daran gelegen war, weiteren 
Kreisen Einblick in ihren Geschaftsbetrieb zu gewahren. Aus diesem 
Grunde konnen die ersten von dem Pariser „Bulletin international de 
I'Electricite" in regelmaBiger Wiederkehr veroffentlichten Zahlen Uber 
die Entwickelung des Fernsprechwesens im Auslande hier nicht in 
Frage kommen. 

Der verdienstvolle Schweizer Dr. Timotheus Rothen schuf 
auch auf diesem Gebiete Wandel. Er bezeichnete in seinen mit 
groBem Beifall aufgenommenen „Studien iiber das Femsprechwesen" ^) 
die regelmaBige Veroffentlichung statistischer Daten iiber die Ent- 
wickelung des intemationalen Femsprechverkehrs als dringend er- 

*) Die Tariftabellen sind ebenso wie die zu § 15 gehoreDden statistischcn 
Tabellen (Anlage 1 und 2) wegen ihres Umfangs lediglich in die unter gleichem 
Titel bei Gustav Fischer in Jena erschienone Buchhandelsausgabe aufgenommen 
worden. 

») Journal. Jahrgang 1886—1888. 
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wunscht M imd gab dazu die Anregung, dafi seither — erstmalig 1886 

fiir das Jahr 1886 -) — alljahrlich ein nach seinen Vorschlagen ent- 

worfener Fragebogen von Bern aus alien Femsprechyerwaltungen dw 

Welttelegraphenvereins iibersandt wird. Die Ergebnisse dieser Er- 

hebung werden vom Internationalen Bureau der TelegraphenTer- 

waltungen in Bom als ,,A]lgemeine Femsprechstatistik auf Grmiid 

amtlichen Matenals** regelmilBig in der Vereinszeitschrift, dem Journal 

telegiaphiciiie, veriiffentlicht. Dieser Quelle entstammen die Haupt- 

daten der als Anlage 1 folgenden ..Statistik iiber die Ent- 

wickelung des ouropaisehen Fernsprechwesens in den 

Jahron 1885 bis 1907 "*.*) Jhre Liicken sind darauf zuriickzufuhren. 

daU cinzelnc Verwaltnngeu den Fragebogen gar nicbt oder unvoll- 

stiindig ausgofiillt liaben. Die unziililnglichen Angaben iiber das Finanz- 

crgebnis erkliiren sicli daraiis, daU in den Landem mit staatlichtr 

Verwaltinig iiber den nieist von denselben Beaniten gleichzeitig wahr- 

^enoninienen Telegraphon- iind Fenisj)reclibetrieb in der Regel gem^-in- 

sani(» Rcchnun^ g^l^gt Nviid und (bnugemaU hoclistens liber die G**- 

biiliivneinnalmien aus deu einzelnen Betriebszweigen gesonderle An- 

pd)(*n geniacht w(»rden kfinnen. Da die auf diesera Wege gewonnenen 

absohiten Zahlen fiir volkswirtscbaftliche Untersuchungen und Ver- 

gleiche siih n(Kh weiiig eignen, hal)e ich sie nach den Ci rundi^itzen 

der Bev(ilkeningsstatistik noeh zur bewohnbaren Fljiche der einzelnen 

Liindergebieti^ und zur jeweiligen Einwohnerzahl inBezieluing gebmcht* 

Krgiinzt durcli diese Verhiiltniszalilen l)ietet die Statistik nunmekr eiDf 

/war n<K'h liickenbafte. al)er ininierhin sclion brauchbare Grundlaf^t- 

/ur Beurteilung der Tarifverhiiltnisse und ihrer Einwirkung auf <lit' 

Entwickeluui:: des FemsprecliverkehiN. *) 

») Journal 1SH6, S. 46/46. 
«) Journal 1887, S. 121. 
*) V;^l. .\liin. S. 71. 

'^} Die l^'vcUkcruiifrsziirern uud die AogubcQ iiber die FlachecauidthnaDf! 
der einzelnen Staaten sind ini allgemeinen entDommen der alljahrlich void Reichsr 
Postamt vcriinVntlichten ^Statistik der Deiitsehen Reichs-Post- und Tele^rrapbes- 
vorwahiinjr". Kon*rolliert und erganzt wurden diese Daten an der Hand der 
^'leichartigen An^rahen 

a) in J. (^onrad, (irundriU, Statistik, 2. Aufl., Jena 1902, G. FiichfT 
S. I>6 un<l 

10 in d»-n JahrMichcrn fiir Nationair»konoinie und Statistik, HI. ¥ A-z- . 
:i-). Hand, J.i:- liW, (i. Ki.-el.cr, S. ll.') 17. 

*) Die Ani:al)»Mj dor amtlii-hen Statistik iiber die (.letanitltlngo diT Fen- 
sprechlinien und -i^fitun^'on in don rin/rlnon Staaton sind unbtTiickj-iohtiiT C*"- 
Mieln'U. weil diefe Daton >'w\i mit dtrn Ausbau der Netze zam Doppelleitur.- 
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Ordnet man, um nur eine Zahlenreihe herauszuheben, die Staaten 
nach der letzten, fiir 1907 berechneten Zahl der auf eine Sprech- 
stelle entfallenden Einwohner, so ergibt sich die nachstehende Reihen- 
folge, die recht anschaulich die gegenwartige Ausbreitung des Fem- 
sprechnetzes in den einzelnen Landern Europas erkennen laBt: 



1. Danemark . . . . 


mit ] 


. Sprechstelle 


auf 


36 Einwohner, 


2. Schweden . . . . 


. 1 


n 


?•> 


39 >) „ , 


3. Norwegen . . . . 


,. 1 


n 


n 


48 „ , 


4. Schweiz 


J? 


L 


n 


51 „ , 


5. Deutschland. . . . 


. 1 


r 


r 


78 „ , 


6. GroBbritannien . . , 


r ] 


^ r. 


n 


79 , , 


7. Luxemburg . . . . 


„ ] 


r 


r 


84 


8. Niederlande . . . . 


« 1 


r 


r 


130 


9. Belgien 


. ] 


r 


T 


214 


10. Prankreich . . . . 


r> 


L 


r> 


220 „ , 


•• 

11. Osterreich . . . . 


. ] 


r 


n 


379 r , 


12. Ungam 


« ] 


n 


n 


499 


13. Brumanien . . . . 


r 


^ V 


r 


646 „ , 


14. Italien 


?• 


^ n 


w 


771 „ , 


15. Spanien .... 


w 


*■ r 


r 


1007 


16. europ. Bufiland 


r 


*■ n 


r 


1074 


17. Serbien .... 


V ' 


»• r 


w 


1902 


18. Griechenland . . 


n 


'- r 


r 


1906 


19. Bulgarien . . . 


r 


*■ r 


V 


3087 


20. Bosnien-Herzegowina 


^ r • 


^ r 


n 


4259 



Fiir Portugal fehlen in der amtlichen Fernsprechstatistik die er- 
f orderlichen Zahlenangaben ; Montenegro und die Tiirkei besitzen noch 
keinen offentlichen Femsprechdienst 



betrieb fortgesetzt verschieben and fiir einen Vergleieh der VerkehrBverhaltDifse 
keine gesignete Unterlage bieten. Einen Anbalt f&r die Grofienordnung der 
hierbei in Frage kommenden ZaUen g^ibt die ais Aniage 2 folg«nde ^Statistik 
iiber die £ntwickelang des Femspreehweaens im Eeichs-Postgebiet (1885—1907).'' 
') Verhaltniszahl nach dem Stande von 1906, da die allgemeine Fernq»rech- 
statistik fiir 1907 keine neueren Angaben iiber das schwedische Femsprechweaen 
<enthalt. 
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EirxTrr'tua^sr t!K«r*uihdiimttnjd. ail ci«: FtinugxTftciiTtnifir iller in die 

cnifr*!: i*>i. 1^ ik.il ::£iruu£ hic ^ ^ristfy^'siiriixiiszfcbl in C^saierreidi *» er- 
idLr. sjii 2*11- Or*: EnrtLruiii: o*-r iirthiidistiirai G-ft^yracfasiahlm^: er 
:<: i.u'-.; ir'ZL h-d Stn- vl tT'c^tntu trftacirts^imiti skht ds eine 
Vrrriirirrrriv.i-itT rL "teiji^rf*!^ sccjStin. ibk- flm bocis3 erwnnschter 

.y,lrL Vrri:rlJs^■JVi..i:^ res.iL;*^^*- TrnJtiiL d&fi e?' den einzelnen 

I>f. ^, Wa2ii*:r-Ji -Tr Z2* Eiii Bc^^Au d^ TfH TarifsTstemen 
im *fi^ttL\i:<:h^Zi Siniz a::i drn G^bk: de> FerasjmecligebuhreDweseiis 

*frt\ Hi f.«t\^r.*:T Zir\\ ge-xrv-.hrii wrrden ksjm. da die altereo Tarif- 

^, U. ^i*:.::, ri.J*:. lit: allerii-juS -m rrrle'.'.e F:::*xir<rgebais iiccL ;j 
»•-/.»';.',«-,.'. .%f /. *ov«^^^.*. ;:e !': .^eshift-e- An^abrr. der Fernspreckstatistik auh 
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Normen bestanden, die lange vor der Entwickelung des stadtischen 
Telephonwesens unter ganz anderen Voraussetzungen erlassen worden 
sind und wesentlich andere Verkehrsbediirfnisse im Auge batten. Weit 
verbreitet ist femer die Anschauung, daB Vergleiche zwischen den 
Grebiihrentarifen verschiedener Lander wegen der unansbleiblicben 
Unterschiede im Geldwert und in den sonstigen Wirtschaftsverhalt- 
nissen von zweifelhaftem Wert sind.^) Gegeniiber diesen Einwanden 
ist hervorzuheben, daB in den drei Jahrzehnten seit Einfuhrung des 
offentlichen Femsprechdienstes alle Staaten bei Aufstellung eigener 
oder Begutachtung privater Femsprechgebiihrentarife sich zweifellos 
von dem Bestreben haben leiten lassen, dem fiir das gesamte Wirt- 
schaftsleben unentbehrlichen Verkehrsmittel eine moglichst allgemeine 
Verbreitung zu sichem. Dabei konnte es aber nicht ausbleiben, daB 
gewisse allgemeingiiltige Erfahrungen und Tendenzen sich heraus- 
bildeten^ die sich im Lauf der Jahre bewahrt haben imd deren Be- 
achtung allenthalben gleichen Nutzen verspricht" Diese allgemein- 
giiltigen und darum fiir die zweckmaBige Ausgestaltung der bestehen- 
den Femsprechgebiihrentarife maBgebenden Momente sollen zum 
AbschluB der vorliegenden Arbeit behandelt werden. Als Ergebnisse 
der Praxis scheinen sie mir eine willkommene Erganzung zu den all- 
gemeinen Grundlehren der Volkswirtschaft iiber die Preisbildung ini 
Verkehrswesen zu bieten, die am Ende des ersten Abschnitts kurz 
skizziert worden sind. Wie auf alien Gebieten der Volkswirtschafts- 
politik miissen auch hier Theorie imd Praxis sich die Hand reichen, 
damit die TarifentwUrfe den Anforderungen des technischen Dienstes 
geniigen imd der von ihnen geschaffene Verkehr sich ohne schwer- 
wiegende Lasten fiir die Verwaltung und die Allgemeinheit be- 
w'altigen laBt 

Diese Erwagungen fiilireu zu einem fiir den Orts- und Fern- 
verkehr gleich wichtigen Teil der Tarifpolitik, zu den sogenannten 
Rentabilitatsfragen. Leider ist hieriiber, soweit europaische 
Verhaltnisse in Frage kommen, bisher nur sehr wenig authentisches 
Material veroffentlicht worden. Eine eingehende Behandlung der ein- 
schlagigen Fragen ist auf Grund dieses Materials nicht moglich; sie 
wiirde auch weit iiber den Rahmen der vorliegenden Arbeit hinaus- 



») Finanzarchiv 1906, Bd. I, S. 163. 
Archiv, Berlin 1906, S. 478. 

O. Fuhrmann, Die Bedeatang des lokalen Naehrichtenverkehrs ftir das 
wirtschaftlicbe Leben, Berlin 1909, £. Ebering, S. 67. 

4* 
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fiihren. Ich kann hier nur in grofien Ziigen die fiir die Kalkaliemnj 
der Femsprechgebiihrentarife mafigebenden Onmdsiltze erSitem mu 
beginne mil den Rentabilitatsberechnungen fUr den OrtsYerkehr. 



§ 17. 
Tarifbildnng im OrtsTerkehr. 

a) Kcntabilitiltsverhaltnisse. 

Man iinterscheidet hier zwischen den Eosten 

a) fiir die Herstellung der technischen Einriclitungen. 

b) fiir deren Instandhaltung und 

c) fiir die Wahrnehmung des Fenisi)rechvermittelungsdiensU*s. 
Zu a. Die Zusainniensetzung der Kosten fiir die techniMrbei 

Betriebsmittel und deren Abliangigkeit von den Fortschritten de 
Technik sind bei Enirteriuig der grnndlegenden teclinischen Fragei 
ausfiihrlich dargelegt worden. Die Hcihe der hierfiir imzusetzendei 
Kostenbetriige unterliegt gi'oBen Scliwankungen je nach deni GreU 
wert in den einzelnen Landeni, nach der GUte des verwendelH 
Materials und nach den borsenniiilJigen Met-allpreisen, wobei ich nu 
an die botriichtHchen Verschiebungen der Kupferpreise im letztei 
Jahrzehnt zu erinnern brauche.^) Zu (h*n eininaligen Kosten fiir Ji( 
Bescluiffung der Vemnttehnigseinrichtungen, Apparate, Batterien oim 
Ijeitungen treten die foiilaulenchni Aufwendungen fiir Abschreibimgi*! 
zur Tilgung (h»s thirin angelegten Kapitals und fiir die VerzinsiiDj 
dieses Kapitals nach dem laudesiil)lichen Zinsfuli fiir Staatspapien 
Tin allgemeinen werden jiihrlich 10 bis 12 "^^ des Anlagekapitals fii 
die Auiortisicrung und Verzinsung erforderlich scin. 

Zu 1). Die Kosten fiir die I'nterhaltung der teclinischen Ein 
riclitung setzen sich zusanniien aus den Aufwendungen fiir die Ft*hItT 
beseitigung sowie fiir die Instandhaltung der Tjinieu, Leitungen, Appanil 
und Batterien. Hierfiir werden jiihrlich 5^^ ^'^^ *" ^^^^ technischei 
Einrichtungen angelegten Kajntals ausreichen, so dafi fiir AnnirtisatioF 
Verzinsung und rnterhaltuug (a und bi jahrlich insgesanit 16 bis 17", 
der Anlageko>trn ( rforderliili sind. 

In seiner unliinii^t crschicnenen Ar])eit ..Technische (irundlacti 
und ^^il•tNC•llaftlil'l)^' Hedfutung (h> hali)aut()niatischen Betriebes n 
Stadt- nnd Iiand-FVrn«>i)rc(*hn('t/.cn" *-) vcruffentlicht Steidle iiit» i 

M V. Z., Uorlin 19(ll». S. 821,23. 

•I Miiiicinn 1002. h.i Kri.st liiMnhHr.lt. 
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essante Angaben iiber den Kostenaufwand fiir Herstellung und Unter- 
haltung der technischen Einrichtungen. Diese Zahlen sind fiir 
bayrische Verhaltnisse berechnet, aber wohl geeignet^ einen Anhalt 
fiir die durchschnittliche Hohe der in den Nachbarlandem hierftir 
aufzuwendenden Betrage zu geben. Danach betragen: 

1. die anteiligen Kosten einer mit Vielfachumschaltem 
zu Handbetrieb ausgeriisteten modemen Amtsein- 
richtung fiir jede zum Betrieb eingefuhrte Haupt- 
anschluBleitung \) einnialig durchschnittlich ... 50 M; 

2. die Kosten eines einzelnen Arbeitsplatzes fiir den 
Ortsverkehr in einem derartigenVermittelungsamt ^) 

a) einmalig (einschlieUlich der von vomherein vor- 
zusehenden Reserveausriistung) 12400 M, 

b) fortlaufend: 

a) fiir Verzinsung und Abschreibung .... 1600 M 

450 „ 

400 „ 

2200 „ 

220 . 



4770 M; 



^) fiir Unterhaltung 

y) fiir Miete, Beleuchtimg und Heizung 

d) fiir Bedienung der Teilnehmer . . 

e) fiir den Aufsichtsdienst (anteilig) . . 

zusammen jahrlich 

3. die Anlagekosten fiir 1 km ') 

a) Kabeldoppelader (Hauptstrang) 130 M, 

b) oberirdische Schleifleitung aus 1,5 mm starkem 
Bronzedraht 260 M; 

4. die Gesamtkosten fiir 1 km Anschlufidoppelleitung 
(einschl. der anteiligen Aufwendungen fiir die von 
vomherein in den Linienziigen herzustellenden 
Reserveleitungen)*) im Kabel: oberirdisjch: 

a) einmalig 194,50 M 389,00 M, 

b) fortlaufend 

a) fur Verzinsung imd Ab- 
schreibung 10,70 M 21,40 M 

^) fur Unterhaltung .... 0,80 „ 18,60 „ 

zusammen jahrlich: 11,60 M, 40,00 M; 



Steidle, a. a. O., S. 28. 

<) Steidle, a. a. 0., 8. 55, ZahlenUfel 1. 

>) Steidie, a. a. O., S. 29. 

«) Steidle, a. a. 0., S. 56, ZahlenUfel 4. 
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o. die Kosten einer Hauptanschlufi-Sprechstelle neuester 
Bauart fur ZB.-Betrieb:*) 

a) einmalig: 

a) fiir den Teilnehmerapparat 30,00 M 

fi) fiir den Ghsprachszahler im Ami .... 12,00 ,. 

y) fiir die Montierung 20,00 r 

zusammen (einschl. eines Verwaltungszuschlags 

von rd. 9 M.) 71,00 M, 

b) fortlaufend: 

a) fiir Verzinsung und Abschreibimg .... 8,60 M 

fi) fur Unterhaltung 6^50 . 

y) fiir die elektrische Energie (anteilig) . . 0,80 > 

zusammen jahrlich rd.: 15,00 M. 

Die vorstehenden Zahlen sind unter der Annahme des heute noch 
am weitesten verbreiteten Handvermittelungsdienstes aufgestellt. In 
Ortsnetzen bis zu 10000 Teilnehmem mit automatischem Selbstan- 
schluBbetrieb erhohen sich die Anschaffungskosten fiir die Teilnehmer- 
s])rechstellen imd die Vermittelungseinrichtung etwa um das Doppelte,*' 

Zur Erganzung der Steidleschen Zahlen bringe ich in der 
Anlagc 4 noch einige im Januar 1908 von Hellrigl fiir oster- 
reicliische Verhiiltnisse berechnete Angaben *) iiber die durchschnittliche 
Leitungsliinge, die durchschnittlichen Leitungskosten fiir den einzelnen 
HauptanschhiB sowie die anteiligen Kosten der Vermittelungseinrichtung 
und des Vermittelungsdienstes in Ortsnctzen verschiedenen ITmfangs. 

Zu c. Noch griiBeren Schwankungen als die vorerwiihnten Kosten 
der technischen Einrichtung unterliegen in den verschiedenen Staaten 
die Aufwendungen fiir den Vermittelungsdienst. Es erhielten beispieL<- 
weise — um nur einen Vergleich unzufiihren — im Jahre 1908 dii» 
Femsprechgohilfinnen 

a) der Deutschen Reichs-Telegraphenverwaltung,*) 

b) der Kopenhagener Femsprech-Aktiengesellschaft *) 
unter anniihenid gleichen Dienst- und Urlaubsverhaltnissen 

*) Steidlf, a. a. ()., S. oS, Zalilontafel J^. 

-) II. C. Steidlo, Tarir und Tochnik des staatlichcii Fernsprechweaec*. 
Miinchen 1906, K. Oldcnboiirjj, S. 1 (BemcrkuDgen zu dem BetricbskostcL- 
diapramni). 

•^) E. u. M., Wieii liK)8, S. 52. 

*) Unter ik'riicksichtijj^unjf der dun-li das Ik'soldungsgeseU v. 15. Juli 19<R^ 
(Keichsgesctzblatt Nr. 38 fur VMK S. 588 u. «27) und dnrch Verfugunj? dca Keickf- 
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zu a zu b 

im ersten Dienstjahre monatlich 82,50 M,^ Stundenlohn von 
zweiten ^ „ 87,00 „ , j 20 Ore = 23 Pf., 

dritten „ „ 91,50 „ , 40 Kr = 45,10 M, 

vierten 
fiinften 
sechsten 
siebenten 
achten und 
neunten „ „ 114,00 „ ; 60 „ = 67,65 



96,00 „, 40 „ =45,10 „, 

„ 100,50 „, 50 „ =56,40 „, 

105,00 „, 50 „ =56,40 „, 

109,50 „, 60 „ =67,65 „, 



Noch groBer wird der Unterschied in der Besoldung wahrend 
• folgenden Dienstjahre. In Deutschland steht den alsdann etats- 
£ig angestellten Gehilfinnen neben dem Wohnungsgeld von jahrlich 
rchschnittltch 378 M ein Jahresgehalt zu, der in 5 Stnfen und drei- 
irigen Pristen von 1300 bis 1800 M ansteigt; das Hochsteinkommen 
Betrage von durchschnittlich 2178 M wird von alien so lange im 
enst verbleibenden Gehilfinnen nach 21 Dienstjahren erreicht In 
)penhagen bezieht dagegen das Vermittelungspersonal nach 18 Jahren 

Hochsteinkommen von 1020 Kr = 1376 M; nur wenige Ge- 
finnen riicken in die besser dotierten Aufsichtsstellen ein, deren 
)chstgehalter im librigen immer noch hinter dem Hochsteinkommen 
3 deutschen Personals zuriickbleiben. Die den Gehilfinnen der 
)penhagener Gesellschaft zuganglichen FleiBpramien imd Sonder- 
ziige fiir Uberstunden und Nachtdienst werden ausgeglichen durch 
5 zur Bildung des Pensionsfonds sowie in eine Hilfskasse abzu- 
irenden Pflichtbeitrage ; sie vermogen den grofien Unterschied im 
ikommen der diinischen und deutschen Gehilfinnen also nicht aus- 
^leichen. 

Ich habe diese Daten etwas ausfuhrUcher wiedergegeben, weil sie 
ionders deutlich zeigen, wie groBen Schwankungen gerade die 
>sten des Vermittelungsdienstes unterUegen; beziigUch weiterer An- 
3en liber die Beschaftigungs- und Einkonmiensverhaltnisse des von 
1 fremden Verwaltungen zum Femsprechdienst herangezogenen 
iblichen Personals verweise ich auf die vom Journal t^l^graphique 
den Jahrgangen 1899 und 1900 veroffentUchten und in das deutsche 



itamts Yom 1. August 1909 (Amtsblatt des Reichs-Postamts, Nr. 54 fur 1909, 
221) riickwirkeud fiir 1908 erfolgten Neuregeluug. 

^) Die Augaben entstammen den im August 1908 bei einem Besuch der 
penhageuer Femsprechzentrale mir aosgehandigten Reglements. 
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Archiv fiir Post und Telegraphie vom Jahre 1900*) im Auszuge 
libemommeneD Ergebnisse einer Bundfrage. Wie darans ersichtlicli, 
sprechen die staatlichen Verwaltungen dem Yermittelungsperaonal fast 
diirchgangig die Pensionsberechtigung zu; es mufi also bei Bemessung 
der Personalkosten neben den laufenden Aufwendungen auch auf Aw 
Schaff ung eines Fonds fiir die Zahhing der Ruhegehalter Bedacht ?:*- 
nommen werden. 

Die Bedeutung der Kosten des VermitteluDgspersonals iin Bahnie n 
der sonstigen Aufwendungen zeigt endlich eine im Jahre 1906 vi»m 
Hofrat Barth von Wehrenalp fiir osterreichische VerhaltnisM* 
aufgestellte Tabelle,*) die ich in der Anlage 6 ^iedei^ebe. Bei 
Verwendung der Zahlen als VergleichsniaBstab bleibt zu lieachteu. 
dafi die Kosten der Sprechstellen und Leitimgen sowie die Auf- 
wendungen fiir Beleuchtung, elektrische Energie und allgeuieine Vt-r- 
waltung darin niclit beriicksichtigt sind. Die in der letzten Spalte 
der Tabelle zusammengestellten Verhaltniszahlen iiber die in Net/i-n 
verschiedenen I'mfangs jahrlich iiuf einen HauptanschluD entfallendt-n 
Kosten lassen erkennen, dafi der Sell)stanscliluBbetrieb erst in Xetztn 
von 10000 und inehr Anschliissen gi-oBere wirtschaftlidie Vorteilf 
bietet. In solchen Riesennetzen wiirde es also am ehesten moglich 
sein, (lie Personalkosten durch Einfiihning der Maschinenarbeit ') auf 
daH MindestmaB herabzudriicken. Solange aber die lieini I'lnTganj; 
zuni automatischen Betrieb ihre Bescbaftigung verlierenden weibliehen 
Beaiutenkrafte nicht — wie in (Jsterreich — in anderen Zweigen dt-* 
Staatsdienstes untergebracbt wenlen konnen, hat es l)ei der lieatigt-D 
Bedeutung der Existenzfrage doch vom sozialen Standpunkte aus seino 
Bedenken, durch Einfiihnmg des SelbstanschluBbetriebs gerade in deii 
(iroBstiidten einer Erwerbsnuiglichkeit zu l)eseitigen, die heute vieltMi 
zur Existenz verhilft. *) Man wird mit dem Faktor der stetig aii- 
schwellenden Personalkosten somit wohl noch auf al)sehbare Zeit zu 
rechnen haben. 

h) Kichtlinien fiir die Tarifgestaltung. 

Die Aufgabe der Tarifpolitik ist es nun, sorgsam abzuwagen. wi» 
(lie unter a Ins c aufgefiihrten 8(»lbst kosten der Venvaltunj: unt»i 

>) Archiv, Uerlin VM\ S. 643/49 uud 585>5. 

»• K. u. M., Wi.'n liMX;, S. 064. 

») \iil Anin. 4 S. 5J7. 

*) H. r. Stridli', 'IVchnischo (Trundlaffen und uirtschaftliohe Hedeuiun. 
de§ halbautomatisi'lion Hetriehf^ in Stadt- iirnl Land-Fernjiprochnetzon. MiimKe-: 
IWJ, E. Keinl.ardt, 8. 43. 
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Ausnutznng aller technischen Fortschrittte sich auf das Mindestmali 
herabdriicken lassen, ohne die Betriebssicherheit zu gefahrden, und 
wie anderseits, die hiemach auf jeden Anschluli entfallenden Durch- 
schnittskosten und fortlaufenden Aufwendungen in Gestalt der An- 
schluBgebiihren von den Teilnehmem an den offentlichen Pernsprech- 
netzen unter moglichst gerechter Verteilung wieder eingezogen werden 
konnen. Hierbei faUen, wie bereits erwahnt, die vorstehend unter a 
und b aufgefiihrien Kosten fur Hergabe und Instandhaltung der 
technischen Einrichtung — in der Literatur gewohnlich als Strecken- 
und Stationskosten bezeichnet — alien Teilnehmem eines und des- 
8elben Ortsnetzes ziemlich gleichmaBig zur Last; sie wachsen, wie die 
Zahlen von Barth und Hellrigl zeigen, mit der Zahl der an die 
Ortsnetze angeschlossenen Teilnehmer betrachtlich an, wobei die Kosten 
der Vermittelungseinrichtung den Ausschlag geben. GroDen Schwan- 
kungen unterliegt dagegen, entsprechend der mehr oder weniger starken 
Inanspruchnahme der Sprechstellen, auch innerhalb der einzelnen Orts- 
netze der auf die Wahmehmung des Vermittelungsdienstes entfallende, 
oben unter c behandelte Kostenanteil. Da nun der durch die Her- 
stellung einer einzelnen Verbindung taisachlich venu'sachte Kosten- 
aufwand durchschnittlich nur 1 Pfg. betragt, ^) so konnte es als iiber- 
fliissig erscheinen, dem veranderlichen Faktor c besondere Bedeutung 
beizulegen, und als durchaus statthaft, unter Vemachlassigimg dieses 
Faktors von den Teilnehmem einheitlich festgesetzte, hochstens nach 
der GroBe der Ortsnetze abgestufte Pauschgebilhren zu erheben. 

In der Tat ist dieser Standpunkt von den meisten Verwaltungen 
unbedenklich vertreten worden, so daB die Pauschgebiihr — wie aus 
den Tariftabellen ersichtlich — iin Ortsverkehr auch heute noch weit 
verbreitet ist. Dieses Verhalten hatte unbestritten seine Berechtigung 
im ersten Jahrzehnt des offentlichen Femsprechdienstes, als die Teil- 
nehmer sich noch iiberwiegend aus den Kreisen des GroBhandels und 
der GroBindustrie zusammensetzten und die einzelnen Ortsnetze — von 
der Landeshauptstadt abgesehen — sich in der 2iahl ihrer Anschlusse 
noch wenig voneinander unterschieden. Schon im zweiten Jahrzehnt 
der Entwickelimg, das sich durch den AnschluB mittlerer Geschafts- 
und Gewerbebetriebe sowie einzelner Haushaltungen aus Stadt und 
Land kennzeichnet, trat der Unterschied in der Benutzung der ver- 



') H. C. Steidle, Technische Grundla^en und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
des halbautomatischen Betriebes in Stadt- und Land-FernsprechnetzeD, Munchtn 
1909, E. Reinhardt, S. 40. 
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schiedenen Anschlusse dentlich zutage. Nachdem nan voUends seit der 
Jahrfaundertswende, wie Beinhard es ausdruckt^^ ) die Interessen^hare 
ini Femsprechverkehr sich nach der demokratischen Seite bin Ter- 
schoben hat und der Femsprecher auch kleineren Wirtschaftsbetrieben 
ein willkommener. oft unentbehrlicher Arbeitsbehelf geworden ist. 
rechnen die Unterschiede in der Benutzung der einzehien Sprech- 
stellen nach Hunderten^ ja nach Tausenden jahriicher Ortsgesprache. 
so daB sie heute keinesfalls mehr vemachlassigt werden kdnnen. Da 
jieit den interessanten Untersuchungen Landraths iiber die Zu- 
.^^ammensetzimg des Berliner Femsprechnetzes im Jahre 1895 *) neuere 
Angaben uber die Berufsverteilung unter den Femsprechteihiehinem 
nicht veroffentlicht worden sind, so gebe icb in der Anlage 3 eine 
nach dem Stande Toni Marz 1909 aufgestellte ITiersicbt fiber die 
Verteilung der einzehien Berufsklassen im Ortsfemsprechnetz Halle 
(Saalel. Diese Zusammenstellung zeigt daS heute auch in Netzen 
mittleren Umfangs bereits Vertreter aUer zahlungsfahigen Berufskreise 
AnschluB an das offentliche Femsprechnetz suchen, und es leuchtet 
ohne weiteres ein. daB hieraus die groBten Unterschiede in der Be- 
nutzung der einzelnen Sprechstellen sich ergeben. Unter diesen Um- 
standen muB das System der Pauchgebiihr als veraltet bezeichnet und 
daruni ver^orfen werden. Es mag in kleinen Staatswesen oder inner- 
halb des Geschaftsbereichs kleinerer Femsprechgesellschaften noch am 
Platze sein — icb erinnere bier an die kleineren danischen Gresell— 
schaften — : im ubrigen drangt aber die Entwickelung unaufhaltsani 
zur Abstufung der AnschluBgebiihren nach dem Grade des jeweilige» 
Gebrauchs. d. h. nach dem MaBe der von der Verwaltung dem 
einzelnen zu leistenden Xutzarbeit. mit anderen Worten: zur Ge- 
biihrenbemessung nach dem jeweiligen Wert des Anschlusses fur den 
einzelnen Teilnehmer. 

Es fragt sich nun, ob bei der Tarifbildung die Kosten der tech- 
nischen Einrichtung (a 4- b) und des Vermittelungsdienstes (cj fiir die 
einzelnen Teilnehmer getrennt oder — unter Annahme von Durch- 
schnittswerten — in einer Summe zu beriicksichtigen sind. Die ge- 
trennte Behandlmig des konstanten und des veiiinderlichen Faktors 
fuhrt zur Festsetzung besonderer Grund- und Gesprachsgebiihren, ihre 
Verschnielzuiig dagegen zum reinen Gesprachsgeblihrentarif und seinen 

') P. Keinhard. Die Entwicklunp: des Telephonwesens der Schweiz, Bern 
1898. Stampfli & Cie., S. 140/41. 

') Archiv. Berlin 1895. S. 772/5. 
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Abarten, unter die auch der innerhalb jedes Netzes nach dem Grade 
der Benutzung gestaffelte Pauschgebiihrentarif zu rechnen 
ist Da ich die zweckmafiige Losung der Gebiihrenfrage fiir den 
Ortsverkehr im getrennten Ansatz einer Grundgebiihr neben den Ge- 
sprachsgebiihren sehe, soil die Erorterung der letzterwahnten Tarif- 
formen vorangestellt werden. 

Damit kommen wir zu der viel umstrittenen Frage, ob iiberhaupt 
die einzelne Gesprachsverbindung als geeigneter WertmaUstab fiir die 
Tarifbildung im Ortsverkehr betrachtet werden kann. Man zahlt hier- 
bei alle von den einzelnen Hanptstellen aus angemeldeten und wirklich 
zustande gekommenen Ortsgesprache oder — wie H. Laws Webb 
es ausdriickt ^) — jeden erfolgreichen Anruf. Wenn darin auch eine 
gewisse Einseitigkeit liegt, da der bei den einzelnen Sprechstellen an- 
kommende Verkehr und die Zeitdauer der einzelnen Ortsgesprache 
unberiicksichtigt bleiben, so bietet diese Zahlweise doch ein im Be- 
triebe seit mehr als einem Jahrzehnt bewahrtes Mittel, die Inanspruch- 
nahme des Vermittelungsdienstes seitens der einzelnen Teilnehmer 
zahlenmafiig zu erfassen. Von der Anrechnung der erfolglosen, d. h. 
auf augenblicklich besetzte oder gestorte Leitungen entfaUenden Anrufe 
wird biUigerweise abgesehen, obwohl diese Anrufe in den Stunden 
starken Verkehrs bis zu 20 ®/o der gesamten Vermittelungsarbeit in 
Ajispruch nehmen. ^) Die auch nach Einfiihrung der halbautomatischen 
Gesprachszahlung weitverbreitete Abneigimg gegen die Anwendung 
der Gesprachszahl als Tarifgrundlage scheint mir doppelten Ursprungs 
2u sein. Sie fuBt einmal auf der in den Kreisen des Handels und 
der Industrie Platz greifenden Erkenntnis, daB bei Einfiihrung der 
Gesprachszahlung eine betrachtliche Verteuerung ihrer verkehrsreichen 
Anschliisse unausbleiblich ist, da die von solchen Firmen bis dahin 
entrichteten Pauschgebiihren dem Urafang ihres jahrlichen Ortsver- 
kehrs zumeist auch nicht annahemd angemessen sind. Starker noch 
als diese begreifliche Abneigung gegen eine unerwiinschte, aber mit 
Sicherheit zu erwartende Erhohung der Femsprechgebiihr fiir die 
GroBbetriebe ist das viel weniger gerechtfertigte MiBtrauen weiter 
Kreise gegen die Zuverlassigkeit der unter Mitwirkimg des Vermitte- 
lungspersonals vorzimehmenden Zahlungen. Man folgert hierbei aus 
der bedauerlichen, aber im Handbetriebe nie ganz unvemieidlichen 
Tatsache der hin und wieder unterlaufenden, nur zu oft auf undeut- 



') G. Baumann, Die Telephongebtihr, Miinchen 1906, E. Reinhardt, S. 21. 
«) Archiv, Berlin 1908, S. 35. 
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liche Sprechweise zuriickzofUhrenden falachen Yerfaindiiiigeii mit Un- 
recht, dafi das Personal nnaufmerksam and flftchtig aibeite nnd da- 
rum keine Gewahr fiir eine einwandfreie ZBhfamg nor der tataBchlkh 
von den Sprechstellen ausgegangenen erfolgreiGhen Anmfe Uete. Dnn- 
gegeniiber wird jeder Kenner d^r einscUftgigen YeriiallniBae bestaligni, 
(laS das Personal der Femsprechzentalen im Inland wie fan Awh 
land seinen Dienst mit anerkennenswerter Gbwiflseohaftigkeit Tersielit 
und daB fliichtiges oder fahrlassiges Arbeiten bei dem hentigen wohl- 
organisierten Aufsichts- und Uberwachungsdienst za den seltenen Aw- 
nahmen gehort. Es ist daher nicht einzusehen, warum man nkht in 
kleinen Betrieben auch die handschriftliche Aufzeichnung der Ort»- 
gespriiclie (duroli Niederschrift der Anschlufinummer des mfenden 
Teilnehniei-s oder einfache Stricheluug in einem Formnlar mit vor- 
^edruckten Nummeni). in groQeren Zentralen aber die einfache Be- 
(Uenung der CTesprilchszahler mit gleiehem Vertrauen in die Hiinde 
des Yemiittehmgspersonals legen soli. Das geringe Mafi der dadorch 
bedingten Mehrarbeit wird durch die gleichzeitig zu er^artende, reckt 
crwiiiischte Vemiinderung der durchschnittlichen Gespracbsziffer vor- 
aussichtlich ausgeglichen werdeii. 

Wcnn somit die Gespriichszahlung als Mafistab fiir die 
1 naiisi)niclinahme dor einzelnen Sprechstellen wohl empfolilen werden 
kanii, ^1 so scheint sie mir doeh zur alleinigeu Gnmdlage der CJebOhreD- 
boinossung, wie dies beiiii reineii Gespi^chsgebiihrentarif l>eabsichtigt 
wird, nicht geeigiiet zu sein. 

In der Tat hat man, wie aus den Tariftabellen ersichtlich Ut 
noch niri;cnds die .Fahresgel)Ulir ini Sinne einer reinen Gespriichs- 
ziihlung fiir jeden Teilnehmer lediglicli als Produkt aus seiner Ge- 
>l)niclisziffer und der Einheitsgebiihr berechnet; vielmehr wurde in 
alien Kallen eine gewisse AInundung dadurch geschaffen, dafi man 
wie in Diinemark — eine jiihrliche Mindestgebiihr normierte, 
oder — wie in England. Norwegen, Rumilnien, Schweden 
und <ler S c li w e i z — fiir die einlieitliche .fahresgeblilir eine Hikrhst- 
zahl von Ortsgespriiclien fi»stsetzte, Wi deren Tberschreitung erst die 
Berechnung nacli Einzelgebiihren einsetzte. In beiden Fallen wird 
den Kosten des einzehu*n Verkelii*sakti's eine zu groBe Bedeutunt; 



') In ^k'ichein Sinuo haben sioli liexoichnendorwcisc auch zwei in Amc-nkA 
iitit dem Studium d«T TaritvorliultDissio bdrautt^f iiberwie^end aus kaufmannUchen 
Kn'isii) zu9amnienK(^!*<^<^t^ Koniinw»iouon aufffevprocbeu. Vgl. Arcbir, Berlin ll*V. 
S. 179,>?0 und Arcbiv. Uerlin lUOH, S. 402. 1>. 
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gegeniiber den im Betrage ungleich hoheren Aufwendungen fttr die 
Herstellung und Unterhaltung der technischen Einrichtung beige- 
messen. Diese Aufwendungen konnen fiir die einzelnen Anschliisse 
eines Ortsnetzes nach den obigen Ausfiihningen als durchschnittlich 
gleich hoch angenommen werden. Wird der hierfiir jahrlich zu ent- 
richtende Betrag aber von der Verwaltung als Zuschlag zu den Kosten 
des einzelnen Verkehrsakts erhoben und dergestalt in Form der fiir 
jeden Teilnehmer im Einzelbetrage gleich hoch bemessenen, in ihrer 
Gesamtsumme aber recht verschieden ausfallenden Gesprachsgebiihren 
vereinnahmtj so zahlen notwendigerweise die Inhaber stark benutzter 
Anschliisse zuviel, die Teilnehmer mit schwachem Verkehr zu wenig. 

Die Absicht, dieses offenkundige MiBverhaltnis zu beseitigen, lag 
der Einfiihrung der gleichfalls auf Gesprachszahlung beruhenden ge- 
staffelten Pauschgebiihr zugrunde, die erst in neuester Zeit in 
in Osterreich erprobt worden ist, und von den Gegnem des 
deutschen Reformprojekts gem auch fur die deutschen Veriialtnisse 
empfohlen wird. 

In der Tat besticht der osterreichische Tarif imbeschadet seines 
etwas komplizierten Aufbaues durch den sorgsamen Ausgleich von 
Leistung und Gegenleistung. Die unverhaltnismaflig starke Zunahme 
der Sprechstellen seit seiner Einfiihrung zeigt femer, daU er dem 
Verkehrsbedlirfnis und den Wiinschen des Publikums entspricht ^) 
Auch dieseni Gebiihrensysteni liaften jedoch einige Mangel an, die 
gegen seine allgemeine Einfiihrung sprechen. 

Wie erwahnt, stelit auch der Staffeltarif auf der Grundlage der 
Gesprachszahlimg ; der Unterschied von den iibrigen Zahlsystemen 
liegt nur darin, daU hier nicht fortlaufend gezahlt, sondern lediglich 
das Ergebnis von vier auf die verschiedenen Vierteljahre verteilten 
Stichproben fiir die Klassenemteilung der Anschliisse den Ausschlag 
gibt Durch die hierbei unausbleiblichen zahlreichen Zufalligkeiten wird 
aber in die Gebiihrenbemessung wiederum eine hochst unerwiinschte 
Unsicherheit hineingetragen. Man sollte im iibrigen auch annehmen^ 
daB das Publikum lieber der fortlaufenden Zahlung seiner Gesprache 
durch darin geiibtes Personal sich unterwerfen wird, als einer periodisch 
sich wiederholenden Zahlung mit imvollkorameneren Einrichtungen, bei 
der jeder Zahlfehler iiberdies, infolge der Multiplikation des End- 



^) Gleichwohl ist auch der Durchfuhrung dieses Gebiihrentarifs in Oster- 
reich ein Storm der Eotriistong aus den Kreisen des Publikums voraDgegangen. 
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ergebnisses niit einem hohen Faktor, sich gleicb in einem VieUacbeD 
bemerkbar machen muB. *) 

Alle vorerwalmten Mifistande venneidet in einer fiir VerwaltungeD 
iind Teibiehmer gleicb befriedigenden Weise die Zweiteilimg der Orts- 
femsprechgebiihren in eine GrundgebtLbr^ die mit der GroBe der 
Ortsnetze wechselt^ aber von alien Teilnebmern desselben Ortsnetzes 
in gleichem Betrage erboben wird , und Einzelgesprach- 
gebiihren, entsprechend der Zahl der tatsachlich von dem An- 
schluB aus gefiihrten Ortsgespiiiche. 

Der Gedanke, die Auhvendungen fiir die iechnische Einrichtiinf( 
getrennt von den Gebiibren fiir den Vermittelungsdienst zu erhebeiu 
ist alt. Er findet sich in Form einer einmaligen Eintrittsgebiihr 
oder eines einnialigen Baukostenziischusses in den Tarifen 
Finnlands,^) Ttaliens, Portugals. Kumiiniens iin«i 
Schwedens, als Veri)flichtung der Teilnehmer zur Beschaffung der 
Apparate in den Tarifen Frank re ichs und Norwegens, endlich. 
^eteilt in die Forderung einos einmaligen Baukostenzuschusses unJ 
die Erliebung einer fortlaufend zu entrichtenden StatioiLsgebiihr in 
den alteren Tarifen Osterreichs sowie Bosniens luul der Her- 
z ego win a. Als einheitliche, jiilirlich in gleichem Betrage zu ent- 
riehtende (Trundgebiihr aber sehen wir diesen Gebiihrenanteil zuerst 
in dem heute noch geltenden schweizerischen Gebiihrentarif zusamnieii- 
gefaUt, von wo sie spiiter durch Deutschtand. England uml 
Frankrcicli iibernommen worden ist. Da in den Fenispn»cli- 
f^ebiilirentarifen jetzt iiberwiegend einjiihriger ilietsvertrag ausbedunj^fii 
wird, so best(»lit allerdings die* (Jlefahr, daB ein AnschluB schon naib 
rinem .Jalir wieder aufgegeben, die tirundgobiibr also nur einnial viw- 
riclitrt wird. und die Herstellungskosten fiir den AnschluB daiui nur 
zum Teil «^rderkt werden. Audi diesom I'belstiinde liiBt sich al»- 
lielf^'ii. wonn - wit* in Frankreich und der Schweiz — dit* 
(irundjft'huiir wiihrend der beiden ersten .lahre des MirtsverhaltinsHf'* 
in erhohtcm Betrage I'rhoben wird. Jedenfalls })ietet eine ricbtig br- 
messent* und nacli d<T (JniBe der vei*schieden('n Ortsnetze* gehorii; 
abgestufte (irundf^cbiihr am rht»stcn Aw Moglichkeit, den auf die R< - 
^rhaffun^ und rntrrhaltung der techni^clu'U Einriclitun^ cntfallend^'ii 
Kostrnantfil yJfichmiiBig und jxcn't'ht v(»ii den Tt'ihi(*hnu*rn rin/u- 
/it'hrn. hn\i<'W<it dant'bcn rinmali.tr*' liaiik«wtrii/u^rhiK^c und jiihrli* h« 

>) i:::itt(M-. Hriiin i\m, s. 24. 

• \V'l. Kui;ifin<l. 
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Entfemungszuschlage fiir AiischluBleitimgen von auBergewohnlicher 
Tjange am Platze sincl, muB fiir die einzelnen Lander nach verschie- 
denen Gesichtspunkten beurteilt werden. Auf jeden Fall empfiehlt 
es sich aber, die Grenzlinie, bei deren Uberschreitung solche Zii- 
schiisse gefordert werden, nicht zu eng zu ziehen, und innerhalb eines 
Umkreises von 3 — 6 km derartige Zuschlage zu vermeiden. Eine zu 
starke Betonung der Leitungslange zu Lasten des daran angeschlos- 
senen Teilnehmers ist schon aus dem Grunde ungerechtfertigt, weil 
die AnschluBleitungen nicht allein von ihrem jeweiligen Inhaber be- 
nutzt werden, sondem — im ankommenden Verkehr — auch der 
Gesamtheit der iibrigen Teilnehmer zur Verfiigung stehen. 

Da die Grundgebiihr von alien Teilnehmem des Ortsnetzes 
gleichmaBig zu erheben ist, wird sie so zu bemessen sein, daB eine 
ausgiebige Abschreibung und Verzinsung des AnlagekapitaJs imd voUer 
Ersatz fiir die llnterhaltung der technischen Einrichtung erzielt wird. 
Alle sonstigen Verwaltungskosten und die gesamten Betriebskosten 
aber bleiben aus den Einzelgesprachsgebiihren zu bestreiten, die zw^eck- 
mafiig einheitlich fiir das ganze Landesgebiet und so hoch anzusetzen 
sind, daB iiber den vorstehend begrenzten Kostenbedarf hinaus noch 
ein maBiger Reingewinn zur Deckung unvorhergesehener Ausgaben 
erzielt wird. Hierflir werden im allgemeinen Einzelgebiihren von 
5 — 10 Pf. bzw. deren Gegenwert in der Landeswahrung ausreichen. 
Soweit im Auslande hohere Einzelgebiihren erhoben werden, z. B. in 
England 2d=18Pf. und in Schweden 10Ore = 12Pf., bleibt 
zu beriicksichtigen, daB der Tarif in dieseni Falle keine besondere 
Grundgebiihr neben den Gespriichsgebiihren vorsieht. 

Nach Einfiihrung eines derartigen Tarifs mit Grund- und Ge- 

sprachsgebiihren, der jeden AnschluB nach seinem Verkehrsumfang 

belastet, liegt eine verschiedenartige Behandlung der Privat- oder 

Wohnungsanschliisse einerseits und der offentlich zugang- 

lichen Anschliisse in Geschaften, Gasthofen usw. anderseits 

wie sie heute in Danemark, Frankreich, Griechenland, 

GroBbritannien, Luxemburg, Osterreich, Portugal, Ru- 

manien, RuBland, Schweden, Serbien und Spanien statt- 

findet, nicht mehr im Bediirfnis. Im Interesse der kleineren Geschafts- 

betriebe und Privathaushaltungen wird indessen noch eine Erganzimg 

des Tarifs erforderlich durch Einfiihrung der Gesellschaftsan- 

schliisse. Entsprechend ihrem geringeren Kostenaufwand an Lei- 

tungsmaterial und ihrem geringeren Kostenanteil an der Amtsein- 

richtung wiirde fiir diese Anschliisse die Grundgebiihr angemessen 
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lierabzusetzfD sein. und zwar jeweOig im Verfailtnis znr Zmhl dei 
durcb eine gemeinsame Anschlufileihing Tenmrgten Teilnehmer. Untei 
Umstanden kame — entsprechend dem geringeren Zugiii^UchkeitBgnil 
der Gesellschaftsanschlusse — aach wohl eine Herabsetzniig der Einsel- 
gesprachsgebilhren unter den fur Hauptanschlfine vorgeachriebenen 
Satz iu Frage. Da uber GeselLschaftaanschliiaBe nach dem System 
der Gnind- und Gespiiichsgebuhr aber noch keine Erfahmngen Tor- 
liegen, s(»llte man mit der Herabsetzung der GeqirSchsgebiihr anfiuif^* 
lich zunicklialten. Zu groBe EmiaSigung dea Tarifs fiir die G^sell- 
schafteanschlusse konnte leicht ein unwirtachaftliches Verfaaltnia zwischfii 
Hauptanschliissen und GfselLschaftsanschlflssen herbeiftthren, aach kt 
eine Henibr>etzung etwa zu hoch veranschlagter Grebuhren jederzeit 
inoglich. wiihrend die Erhohun^ einnial eingefuhrter Gebiihren regd- 
m'^QiiC auf Wi<Ierspruch im Parlament und in den Kreisen des Pnbli- 
kuuis zu stoCeu pflegt. 

Fiir Ortspespniche. die von den <"> f { e n 1 1 i c b e n 8 ]> r e c b s t e 1 1 en 
uus ^efiihrt werden. wiirde auch kiinftig zweckmaBig da.> Doppelti* 
«ler von Teiliiehmeiii zu entrichteuden Einzelgespnichsgebiibr zu forden 
>eiii. da die Henut/er offentlicher Spreclistellen uicht gleich den Fen- 
^precliteiliieliineni durch Zahlung einer Grundgebiibr zu den Kosten 
der Anlag«^ l>eitragen. Die in Belgien. Bulgarien. Frankreich. 
T J II X t uj h n 1- <r und 8 p a n i e n iibliciie unentgeltliche Benutzung der 
<ifftiitliclieii Fern^precbstellen durch Fernsprechteilnebmer, die «idi 
n\> solc'lie au^weisen krmnen, niiiiite naeh Kinfiihrung des Gesprikh^- 
;!eliulin*iitaril's aufgelmben wenlen. 

lievor ich zur EWirterun^ der Fi»nigebiihren iibergehe, mochtf 
icli kurz iKH'li zu der Frage Stelluu^ nehmeu. inwieweit es angezei^ 
i-st. eiii/ehien Fenispreebteihiehnieni i^'nen NaehlaQ auf die urtfr 
iiblielieii < ifliiUireusiitze zu gewahren. Soweit es sich liierbei um Ge 
hiilireiienuiiBi.LMingeii fiir die Auschliixst' d«T Staats-, Provinzial* uiK 
( jeiiieiii(l»lM'li<inlen iiamieit wie sit» iu Helgien, Hosuien-Herze 
;rowina. Frankreich. It alien. Osterreich, Port ugal. de 
S r h \v e i / . S p a n i e n und T n g a r n iildicli siiuL wird man diesem Vei 
faiinMi unliedin<rt zustinnuen konnen. da die Ei'S])aniiRse der Behorde 
liier d«'r All^'enicinheit zu^utc konini«'n. Aiuh die in einzelnen ilt 
^'ihaiiiitt-n liiinder fiir Wohli'ahrtN.-instaltfn vnrgeNeheuen Gebiibrei 
4-rjNiiLii(;iin«jin nH"»^rn nocli hinjuehm. Wi-nn M)>er Ausnabnien fu 
ein/fhie iH-ruNkn-isr. z. H. in Ost«'rreieh und Portugal fiir tli 
Arzt<\ gr-rli;iffi*n wt-nli'ii. ntuU dirM* llevor/ugung migeachtet der K' 
iiieinniitzigen Tatigkeil (h'r da\on liftroff«'nen )»eanstandet wtrd*! 
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In nachabmenswerter Weise macht § 7 des Telegraphengesetzes fiir 
das Deutsche Reich Tom 6. April 1892 ^) seiche Ausnahmen unmoglichy 
indem dort ausdrucklich bestimmt wird, dafi Qebuhrenermafiigungen 
zuguDsten einzelner Personen oder Personengruppen nkht zulassig sind. 



§ 18. 
Tarifbildnng im Femyerkehr. 

a) Rentabilitatsverhaltnisse. 

Im Gegensatz zu den vielgestaltigen Gebiihrenordnungen fiir den 
Ortey erkehr sind die in den TabeUen wiedergegebwien Gebiihrentarife 
fiir den Fernverkehr uberwiegend nach einheitUchen, im Betriebe 
als praktisch erprobten Gnmdsatzen geregelt 

Fiir die Bemessung der Femgebiihren im einzelnen sind wiederum 
Rentabilitatsfragen ausschlaggebend , die aber nach anderen 
Gcsichtspunkten zu erwagen sind als im Ortsverkehr. Hier treten 
neben den betrachtlichen Kosten fiir die Herstellraig der Femleitungcn 
sowie fiir die Abschreibung und Verzinsung des darin angelegten 
Kapitals die laufenden Betriebskosten und die Aufwendungen fiir Ein- 
richtung und Unterhaltung der Umschaltevorrichtungen voDig in den 
Hintergrund. Soweit es sich nicht um groflere Zentralen fiir den 
Fernverkehr handelt, pflegen die letzterwahnten Betriebskosten im all- 
gemeinen mit den ohnehin fiir den Ortsvermittelungsdienst erforder- 
lichen Aufwendungen so eng verquickt zu sein, dafi sie bei Kalku- 
lierung der Femgebiihren aufier Betracht bleiben oder in Form eines 
mafiigen Verwaltungszuschlags in die Rechnimg eingefiihrt werdcn 
konnen. GroBere Femverkehrszentralen erfordem allerdings die Auf- 
stellung und Bedienung von Vielfachimischaltem wie im Ortsverkehr, 
jedoch mit dem Unterschied, daB hier die Zahl der Anrufzeichen 
und Vielfachklinken sich in maBigen Grenzen halt und damit die 
Kosten fiir die technische Ausriistung des einzelnen Arbeitsplatzes 
sich wesentUch verringem. 

Den fiir Herstellung der Femsprechverbindungsleitungen erforder- 
lichen Aufwand an Leitungskupfer und sonstigen Kosten babe ich in 
der nachstehenden Tabelle zusammengesteUt; sie enthalt unter 

a) die fiir solche Femleitungen iiblichen Drahtstarken, 



>) Heichflgesetzblatt, Berlin 1892, S. 467. 
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h- ^iyt ~s«EBL SfPK&Ttctt&r Sbcr D o yp di eitmgen der jeweilligei 

C' d» BhdbKFf aa LataEac Aiiif i fa fir 1 km Doppelleitmig (ein 

d dk- drznrfi:«€fi3Erc£ciKS Kitiistm fir 1 km Doppelleitmig eiii 
«€h3ie£&£i -i^r AifvirCfdizomi ?ir I<*?lierr«gvTklitiiiigeii and Arbeits 



V. i 



2 mis be^ ^0 km I km rd. dO ks 
23- -350- I. -90. 

3 - -aOO- 1--130. 

4 - .900- 1.-230. 
43 . - 1100 - 1 - - 290 . 

5 . . 1500 . : 1 . . 380 . 



d«i 

km = rd. 160 1 

. = . 210 . 

. = . 280 , 

. = . 430 . 

. = . 530 . 

. = . 630 . 



HierzQ kommt-n. wenn die Eirichtimg einer netien Lmie erforderlidi 
wird. noch etwa 250 bis 300 M for jedes km einfachen Holzgest&oge^ 
mit den ablichen Verst^rkimgeiL Von den aof dieser Gnmdlage n 
berechnenden Herstellangskosten werden. wie im Ortsrerkehr, jahilicii 
mindestens 15*^ zor Tilgmig und Veizinsang des AnlagebqiHib 
s^iwie znr Decknng der laofenden Unterfaahungskosten erfordeilidi; 
letztere >ind etwas hober anzasetzen. da es sich bier regelm&fiig nD 
die instandhaltnng von Aofienlinien bandeit. die den Unbilden der 
Wittenmg mebr ausgesetzt werden. Beracksicbtigt man aofierdem, daB 
aiLS Betriebsriicksicbten nur in die ^cbwacbdrabtigen Yerbindimip- 
leitungen fiir den Nabverkebr ein oder mebrere Zwiscbenanstatten 
zwe(:k.> Benutzung der Leitnng auf Teilstrecken eingescbaltet werdff 

V Die Entfemangsaogaben haben zur Vorauasetxang, da£ mat der ganM 
Strecke dieselbe Drahtstarke Torhanden isu Dieser Forderang wird in ^ 
Praxis nor hinsiehtlich der nnmittelbaren Verbindangen iwischen den Hnpi 
Terkehrazentralen genogt, wahrend beim Verkehr mit kleineren Orien n J€B 
Qomittelbaren Verbindangsleitangen regelmaftig Leitungen tchwieherer DaiA 
fttarke angeschaltet werden mussen. Zom Ansgleich der bei tolchen ZnsaaniMi 
flchaltoDgen anYermeidlichen Beeintrachtigung der Laatnbertragung werden di 
FerDleitungen fiir die einzelnen Entfemuiigszonen daher haofig in der jeweili 
hoh«;reD DrahUtarke bergestellt. ?o da£ die obigen EntfernoDgsangaben nor a 
Gronzwerte gelten konnen. 

*j Dentsche Telegraphenbauordnung, Berlin 1902, S. 51. 

*) Bei Berechnung dieser Satze, die je nach der Hiihe des Eapferprei« 
groOen iSchwankungen unterliegen, ist ein Kurs fiir Elektrolj-tkupfer von 64 V4 1^ 
(Londoner Notierung) zogrunde gelegt. 
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konnen, wahrend die starkdrahtigen Verbindungsleitungen groBtenteils 
umnittelbare Verbindungen zwischen den Brennpunkten des Pem- 
verkehrs darstellen, so erhellt ohne weiteres die Bedeutung der Lei- 
tungskosten fur die Tarifbemessung im Femkehr. Auch hier muB 
schlieBlich bei Kalkulierung der Gebiihren auf die Erzielung eines 
angemessenen Reingewinns zur Deckung imvorhergesehener Ausgabea 
hingearbeitet werden, da in absehbarer Zeit die Aufnahme des elek- 
trischen Fembahnbetriebs zu erwarten ist, dessen Durchfiihrung allent- 
halben kostspielige Umbauten und Verlegungen der bestehenden Fern- 
linien zur Folge haben wird. 

b) Richtlinien fur die Tarif gestaltung. 

Mit wenigen Ausnahmen Lst im Femverkehr die Einzelbe- 
rechnung der Gesprache unter Beriicksichtigung ihrer Zeitdauer 
und ihrer Dringlichkeit bereits durchgefilhrt Abgesehen von 
Belgien, Luxemburg, den Niederlanden und Serbien, die 
im Hinblick auf den geringen Urafang ihres Landesgebiets eine Ein- 
heitsgebiihr fiir alle innerhalb der Landesgrenzen abzuwickelnden Fem- 
gespiitche erheben, haben die europjiischen Staaten ihre Femgebuhren 
des weiteren nach der Entfernung der zum Gesprach verbimdenen 
Orte gestaffelt und fiir die Bildung der Zonen teils die absolute Ent- 
fernung, teils die politische Einteilung des Landes zugrunde gelegt. 
Da die letztere nur zu oft als das Elrgebnis bloBer Zufalligkeiten in 
der historischen Entwickelung sich darstellt, auch das Verkehrsbediirfnis 
nicht selten zwischen den Grenzgebieten benachbarter Kreise und 
Provinzen lebhafter ist als innerhalb der einzelnen Bezirke, so ver- 
dient die Annahme eines kilometrischen Zonentarifs den Vorzug. Ein- 
heitliche Normen fiir die Abgrenzung der EIntfemungszonen lassen 
sich bei der groBen Verschiedenheit der wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse 
in den einzelnen Landem nicht aufstellen*- Um die Handhabung des 
Tarifs zu erleichtem, wird es sich empfehlen, die Staffelung nicht zu 
weit zu treiben. Auch muB davor gewamt werden, die Einheitsge- 
biihren zu weit herabzusetzen ; es kami hierdurch leicht eine uner- 
wiinschte Steigerung des Femverkehrs hervorgerufen werden^ die — 
ungeachtet ihrer Beschrankung auf wenige Tagesstunden — eine un- 
wirtschaftliche Verdichtung des kostspieligen Leitungsnetzes erforder- 
lich machen wiirde. Grundsatzlich muB femer angestrebt werden, daB 
die fiir den Bau und die Unterhaltung des Femleitungsnetzes erforder- 

lichen Mittel durch die Femgebiihren aufgebracht werden. Gewift 

6* 
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stellt der Bau jeder Fernleitiing eine Neuanlage dar, deren Nnftmig 
vorwiegend der Zukunft zugute kommt, deren Kosten also nach allg^ 
meinen Finanzgrundsatssen auB Anleihemitteln bertritten werden kfiiiBeiL 
Oleichzeitig liegt in diesen Neuanlagen jedoch eine Vennelining der 
Betriebsmittel , wie sie auch in anderen Verwaltmigen ¥on Jahr n 
Jahr erforderlich wird. Biacht aber die Yerkehnsiinahme eine sokhe 
Leitungsvermehrung erfordeilich, ro wird man biUig verlangen kiioonL 
dafi deren Kosten auch aus den laufenden Grebiihreneinnahmen ge- 
deckt werden. Soil im Gegensatz hierzu das Verkehrabedttrfnis ent 
geweckt, oder in Landesteilen befriedigt werden, die an das aUgemeiiie 
Pemspreclmetz noch nicht angeschlossen sind, so bleibt inuner noch 
zii orwagen, ob der bei Hei'stellung der Femleitung zu erwartende 
Nutzen die Belastung der Allgenieinheit mit den Tilgiingskosten einer 
Anleihe rechtfertigt Oft wird es sich hierbei lediglich um dii* 
Befriedigiiiig dew VerkehrabediirfnisseK eiiizelner BevolkeningskreiM' 
liandeln; in dieseni Falle kann aber — solange es sich nicht um dif 
wiiiscliaftlichi* HebunK amier Laiidesteile handelt — eine VennehrunR 
der (iffentliclien Sdiuhl nicht empfohlen werden- Hier ist vielmehr 
das in I) e u t s c h 1 a n d und F r a n k r e i c h geiibte Verfahren am PUtw. 
die I nteressenteu zur Aufl)ringiing der Kosten heranzuziehen. Man 
iiimint in Frankreich von den interessenten iUlgemein die ziiwfreJ** 
Voi-streckun*!; der fzewuuten Anhigekosten in Anspnich, die alsdfliui 
von der Verwaltun*^ in .rabn^raten aus der (Tebiihi*eneinnahme zuriick- 
er?itatt<»t wt*rden. M In ahnlicher Weiw^ fordert man in DeutschUoil 
fiir nnrental»le Anlagen im Nahverkehr, zu dei^en Herstellung ein all- 
^enieines Inlen^sse nicht v(»rlie^, von den Antnigstellem einen eiii* 
inalip>n BaukostenzuRchuIi von 40",, der (ires:imt kosten a fonds |)erd» 
oder die (Tewiihrleistung eini'r jilhrlichen Mindestgeliiilu'eneinnalirae in 
Hohe von 10*'„ der Anlageknsten auf die Dauer von fiinf Jahren.") 

Intel' dieseni (Tesichts])unkt kann auch die Festsetzung be- 
sonderer Kerngebiihrentarife fiir den Bezirks v erkehr nur bei iin- 
entwickelten Verkehrsverhaltnissen uls berechtigt anerkannt werden. 
wie sie beispielsweise noch in K u ni ii n i e n . S |> a n i e n und U n ga rn 
^oriieg(»n. In Liindern mit einem gut ausgeltauten Fernleitungsiietz, wit* 
rs Dcutsthland besitzt. wiire es wohl an der Z»*it, mit dicKen in 
frstt'ii Jalirzchnt dt's Kfniverkrlir^ IL'e*<<haff<'n<'n Sondertarifeii 7m 



') Juuriial 1898, S. \\)2. 

') (>. Fuhrmaiin. Pic Hedeutuiif! «le*» li>kalcii Na«-hnchtonvt>rkehr!i fiir tl» 
wirtBchnftliclu* Lrl>on. Ilorlin I90l». K. KlM-rinjr, S. iM iiml 107. 
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brechen, da sie auch bei Anwendung von Staffeltarifen eine ungerecht* 
fertigte Bevorzugung einzelner Landesteile darstellen. 

Anders liegen die Verhaltnisse im Nachbarorts- und Vor- 
ortsverkehr, der bei den engen wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen zwi^chen 
den beteiligten Ortschaften eine bevorzugte Behandlung ohne Schadi- 
gung der Interessen unbeteiligter Kreise wohl zulafit. Gegen die Er- 
hebung von Pauschgebiihren sprechen aber auch hier die bei Erorte- 
nmg des Ortsverkehrs dargelegten Griinde. Auch im Pemverkehr 
muB die Individualisierung der Gebiihren als einzig richtige, ini 
Interesse der Gesamtheit liegende Losung der Tariffrage ^) angesehen 
werden; sie hat im Hinblick auf die eingehend erorterten Leitungs- 
kosten beim Pemverkehr besondere Berechtigung. Der von Schmidt*) 
ge^en die Bemessung der Pemgebiihr nach den Streckenkosten ins 
Feld gefiihile Vergleich mit den heute allgemein ohne Riicksicht auf 
die Entfemung normierten Telegrammgebiihrentarifen ist bereits im 
erst^n Abschnitt als unhaltbar zuriickgewiesen worden. ^) 

Im Gegensatz zu den Pemsprechleitungen lassen sich die grolien 
und kostspiehgen Telegraphenleitungen unter Verwendung der modemen 
Apparatsysteme in friiher ungeahntem MaSe fiir den Massenverkehr 
ausnutzen; sie weisen alsdann im Durchschnitt der einzelnen Tagesstunden 
eine so groBe Zahl stundlich zveischen ihren Anstalten ausgeveechselter 
Telegramme auf, daB dagegen der auf den Femsprechleitungen not- 
gedrungen langsam abgewickelte Verkehr, in Dreiminuteneinheiten ge- 
messen, verschwindend kleine Belastungsziffem ergibt 

Da die Herstellung von Doppelsprechschaltungen * j an diesem 
Ergebnis wenig zu andem pflegt und eine Beschleunigung des Sprech- 
verkehrs durch Anwendung technischer Hilfsmittel nach Art der 
Schnell- und Maschinentelegraphen nicht denkbar ist, so bleibt nur die 
Moglichkeit, durch Herabsetzung der Gebiihren wahrend der 
Stunden schwachsten Verkehrs auf eine vollkommenere Aus- 
nutzung der kostspieligen Femleitungen hinzuarbeiten. Als regehnaBig 
verkehrsschwach kommen hierfur in Frage die Sonn- und Feiertage 
sowie werktaglich die Stunden vor 9 Uhr vorm^ zwischen 12 und 3 
Uhr nachm. und nach 7 Uhr abends. Holland hat mit einem solchen^ 
die Tageszeit beriicksichtigenden Ferngebiihrentarif ungiinstige Er- 

*) P. Reinhard, Die EDtwickluDg dee Telephonwesent der Schweiz, Bern 
1898, Stampfli & Cie., S. 140. 

«) Finanzarchiv 1906, Bd. I, S. 158. 
^) VrL S. 66. 
♦) Vgrl. S. 32. 
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fahrungen gemacht, weil der Sprechverkehr sich w&hrend der t^r 
gangszeiten stets in unerwiinschtem MaBe h&ufte anstatt sich, wie be- 
absichtigt, auf die einzelnen Tagesstimdeii gleichmilfiig zu Terteflen. ^ 
Im Oegensatz hierzu betont der G^sch&ftsbericht der en^Qschen Ver- 
waltung vom Jahre 1908, *) dafi mit der Erm&Bigong der Femgebfihrei 
zwischen 7 Uhr abends und 7 Uhr morgens eine Steigemng der tie- 
bilhreneinnahme um 12 ^/q endelt worden ist Da auch die dSnische 
Yerwaltung niit Gebiihrenermafiigungen in der Terkehrsschwachen Zeit 
giinstige Erfahrungen gemacht hat, ^) so kann ein Versuch in dieneiD 
Sinne um so mehr empfohlen werden, als die Femleitnngen za dm an- 
gefUhrten Stiinden bei Aufrechterhaltung des Normaltarifs erfiEthrungs- 
^('inilQ gi'uQtenteils iinbenutzt bleiben. Die unbeschrankte EhrmaBigung 
der PerDgebiihren zur Xachtzeit wiirde allerdings die allgemeine Dutch- 
fiihning des Fernsprechnachtdienstes zur Voitiussetzung haben, d. h. 
eine f iir kleinere Orte hoehst un>\*irtscliaftliche Mafinahme ; eine solche 
Tarifanderung kann daher zunaclist nur fiir den Wechselveikehr 
zwisclien denjenigen Ortsnetzen empfohlen werden, die liereits Fern- 
spredmaehtdienst abhalten oder ohne unwirtschaftliche Verstarkung 
ibres Peisonals liierzu in der Laj^e sind. 

Abschlii^Bend einige Worte iiber die Gestaltuug des Gvbiihren- 
tarifs fiir den i nternationalen Fernverkehr, der heute noch 
in den Anfjingen seiner Entwickehing steht, obwohl sich auf Anregung 
(Irs verewigten StaatssekretiiiN Dr. von Stephan bemts der inter- 
natit»nah» Telegra))henkongreB zu Berlin im Jahn» 1886 seiner Fordr- 
rimg angenomnien hat. Ms erhellt hieraus. daB die Entwickelung diese> 
Verk(»hrsz\veiges im Hinblick auf die hierl)ei gewi'>hnlich zu iiber- 
windenden groBen Entfernung(»n wolil in erster Tjinie eine Frage der 
Technik und t»rst in zweiter Linie eine Frage der Tarifpolitik Lst. Im 
iibrigen werd(»n fiir die im Wechselverkehr zwischen verschiedenen 
liiindern zu (»rh(*benden Femgebiihren durch die jeweilige AusfUhrungs- 
iibereinkunft zum i nternationalen Telegraphenvertrage nur die Be- 
luessungsgrundlagen festgelegt, wobei u. a. als Einheit fiir die Er- 
hebung der (Tebiihren und fiir die Dauer der Gespriiche der unteil- 
bare Zeitranm von H Minuten gilt.*) Die Hohe der Gebiihren win! 
<lagegen von Fall zu Fall durch bes(»ndere Vereinbannig zwischen den 

») .loiirnal 1906, S. 32. 
') Journal 1908, S. 361. 
M Miiiidlich (fingebolte Anf^abr. 

*) Artikel LXVIII, F. 1 der AuHfiihrunps-rhoreinkuDft fiir <I(M) internatiui.A. ■ 
Trli'jrraphonverkehr (Lissaboncr Kevision vom 11. Jnni liX)8». 
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beteiligten Staaten geregelt. Hierbei kommen aufier den unmittelbai* 
iiin Sprechverkehr beteiligten Staaten u. U. noch die zwischen ihren 
Grenzen liegenden, den Durchgangsverkehr vermittebiden oder von den 
jFemleitungen durchschnittenen Staaten in Betracht DemgemaS unter- 
scheidet Artikel LXVIII der zur Zeit geltenden^ 1908 in Lissabon 
beschlossenen Ausfuhningsubereinkunft fur den intemationalen Tele- 
graphenverkehr, der in 15 Paragraphen den intemationalen Femsprech- 
dienst regelt, imter Pimkt G zwischen Endgebiihren, Durchgangs- 
gebiihren imd ermafiigten Gebuhren fiir den Grenzverkehr. Von 
diesen 3 Kategorien stehen die Gebuhren fiir den Grenzverkehr den 
heimischen Pemgebiihren am nachsten; sie flieBen wie diese ungeteilt 
in die Kasse des Ursprungslandes und unterliegen keiner weiteren 
Abrechnung. In der Kegel setzen sich aber die Gebuhren im Wechsel- 
verkehr angrenzender Staaten zusammen aus den vei-tragsmaBig auf 
jeden der beiden Staaten entfallenden Endgebiihren, wozu im Verkehr 
nicht benachbarter Staaten als dritter Paktor die an das zwischen- 
liegende Land abzufuhrende Durchgangsgebiihr tritt Wenngleich nun 
fiir die Pestsetzung der Endgebiihren die groBeren Staatsgebiete ge- 
wohnlich in Zonen eingeteilt werden, lun eine Staffelimg der vom 
Publikum einzuziehenden Gesamtgebiihr je nach der Entfemung des 
Ursprungsortes von der Grenze herbeizufiihren, so erreichen die Ge- 
biihren, wie aus den Tabellen ersichtlich, doch durchgangig eine groBere 
Hohe als die fiir gleiche Entfemungen im Binnenverkehr zu ent- 
richtenden Pemgebiihren. Eine ErmaBigung der aus den angefiihrten 
Griinden kaum zu verbilligenden Gebiihren ist nach Punkt G und H 
a. a, O. vorgesehen fiir die wahrend der Nachtzeit einzeln oder im 
Monatsabonnement, d. h. tagUch zu bestimmter Stunde, abzu>\'ickelnden 
Femgesprache. Hierbei wird allerdings vorausgesetzt, daB die be- 
teiligten Staaten ein dahin gehendes Abkommen schlieBen; auch gilt 
fiir die Abonnementsgesprache die Einschnlnkung, daB darin nur per- 
sonliche Angelegenheiten des Teilnehmers oder seines Geschafts er- 
ortert werden diirfen. Bei angemessener ErmaBigimg der fiir Einzel- 
Nachtgesprache zu entrichtenden Gebiihren wird auf diese Be- 
schrankung im intemationalen Verkehr sowohl wie im Inlandsverkehr 
unbedenklich verzichtet werden konnen, da ein MiBbrauch kaum zu 
befiirchten ist. 

In den vorstehenden Ausfiihrungen ist, besondei*s im Hinblick 
aui uen Pera^^^iiehr wiederholt die Notwendigkeit vorsichtiger Ab- 
schatzung der Pemsprechgebiihrentarife betont worden. Ich mochte 
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(laher zum Schlufi darauf hinweiBeiiy daB zwischen aolcher ratsanira 
Ztuiickhaltung gegeniiber den nieausbletbendenAntrSgen desPoMikinM 
auf TarifermaSigung einerseits und einer fiskatischen, d. h. anf Er- 
ziehing moglichst hohen Reingewimis gerichteten Tarifpolitik ander- 
seits noch ein groSer Unterschied besteht Soil eine gedeiUicbf 
Portentwickelung des Femsprechwesens zum Nutzen der Allgemeinhfit 
gewahrleistet werden, so mufi dieser atusichtsreiche Zweig den Nach- 
richtendienstes vor allem durch eine gesunde Tarifpolitik auf eigenf 
Pfifie gestellt werdeiL Erst wenn der Femflprecber olme die Erfickni 
des Anleibewesens, also ohne Belastung unbeteiligter Ereise die er* 
wiinschte Verbreitiing in Stadt und Laud zu finden Tenuag, werdm 
die unsehlitzbaren Vorteile dieses noch groBer Ekitwickelung fShigni 
Verkehismittels alien Kreisen der Bevolkerung wahrhaft zugute koHiram 
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AnU(fe 3. 



Cbersicht 

fiber 
die Berufsverteilung im Ortsfemsprechnetz Halle (Saale). 

£nde Marz 1909 geborten zum Ortsnetz Halle (Sa«le) 

3142 Fernflprechhaaptanschliisse im Ortsbereich von Halle, 
103 „ „ (Jmkreise „ „ , 

zns. 3245 Eernsprechbaaptanschltisse 

HiervoD entfielen: 

1. auf Agenten, Stellenyermittler und VersicheraDgsaDstalteD 194 

2. „ Apotheken und DrogenhandluDgen 54 

3. „ Arzte, Tierarzte, Zabnarzte und Hebammen 145 

4. „ Bader, Kliniken, Krankenhauser und medizinische Institute .... 43 

5. „ Beamte und Offiziere 91 

6. „ Hechtsanwalte 55 

7. „ Keicbs-y Staats- und stadtische Behorden 87 

8. „ Lebrinstitute 21 

9. „ Arcbitekten, Bauuntemehmer und Ingenieure 150 

10. „ Fabriken, Brauereien, Miiblen, Steinbriiohe and Bergwerke • . . . 458 

11. „ Banken, offene Handelsgescbaf te , Transportuntemehmungen and 

Kaufleute 924 

12. „ Vertretungen auswartiger Firmen 49 

13. „ £[andwerker, einschl. der Barbiere, Bncbdrucker und Pbotographen 306 

14. „ Backer und Fleischer 133 

15. yt (W^s und Konditoreien 34 

16. „ Oastwirte, Hotels, Pensionate, Hestaurants, Theater and Ver- 

gniigungsstatten ', 203 

17. „ Genossenschaften, Vereine and Stiftangen 113 

18. „ Gartnereien, Forstereien und landwirtschaftliehe Betriebe .... 59 

19. „ Zeitangsuntemehmungen, Annoceninstitute 25 

20. „ Privatleute 99 

insgesamt w. o. 3245 
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Lebenslanf. 



Geboreii am 10. Juni 1877 in Jauer als Sohn des Uynmasial- 
Oberlehrers Emil G-tinther und seiner Gattin Hermine geb. Seiner, 
erhiolt icli ineine Schulbildiing in Gorlitz, dessen Realgymnasiiim id 
Osteni 189() niit dem Zeugiiis der Reife vcrliefl. Unniittelbar daranf 
l)t'Z()g ich <lie Universitjit Berlin, iini luich dem Studium der Staats- 
wiKsoiischaften zii widmen. Am 2. Januar 1897 trat ich als Anwiirter 
fiir die hohere Laiifbahn (Posteleve) in den Reiclis-Postdienst bestand 
nacli dreijiiliriger Vorbereitungszeit am 23. Mans 1900 die erete 
Priifung, der meine Rniennung zum Pustpraktikanten folgte, und am 
6. Mai 1904 vor dem Priifungsrate des Reichs-PostamtH die hohere 
N'tTwnltiingsprufung fiir Post und Telegraphie, auf Grand deren ich 
/nm Ober- Pustpraktikanten ernannt worden bin. Fiir die Port^etzung 
der 189H unterbroclienen Studien fand idi Gelegenheit an der Konig- 
liebeii l-nivei-sitat zii Rerlin in den Jaliren 1901/3 und 1907.'8 neben 
ineiiu^r Heteiligung an den vom Reichs-Postamt veranstalteten aka- 
deniiseh(Mi Fortl)iIdungskui'sen und im Jalire 1907 sowie seit 1906 an 
der Krmiglichen l-uiversitiit zu Halle neluMi meiner Beschiiftigung an 
d(»r hiesigen Kaiserlichen Ober-Postdirektion. 

Wjihrend meiner Studienzeit besuebte ich die Vorlesungen und 
rbung(Mi folgender Herren Professoren : 

V. Bhnue. .1. l.\mrad. Dambach-}', Dessoir. i^leischmann. v. Uallej, 
Kaftan, Kaufmann, Kobner, Ijitsson, Loeiung, Menzer, v. SchnioUer. 
Simmel, Sommerlad. Stamnder. Strecker, Tphues, Waentig, Ad. Wagner 
und V. Wenckstern. 

Allen diesen Herren spreebe ich hiermit meinen ehrerbietigsten 
iK-uik aus. 



Lippert & Co. (G. PiiU'nche Bacbdr), NMmburK a. S. 
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COMPETITION-MONOPOLY 



SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE (^O. 

(MACKAY INTERESTS^ 



AND THE 



POSTAL TELEGRAPrT-CAliLE CO. 



OF TEXAS 

<BELL TELEPHONE INTERESTS) 



I 



{From N. V. Timem, April 18th, 1911.) 

POSTAL BEGINS WAR ON BELL SYSTE 



PanJlttliiif the LinM of the Oppotition in LowiifaiMi, Ti 



CANCELS WORKING CONTRACT. 



Postal Telegraph and Cable Co. of Texas, an Independent Line, Fell Under 

Bell System ControL 



Work on a new telegraph line in 
Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi. Arkansas. 
Oklahoma Kansas and Missouri for the 
Postal Telegraph Ck)nipany has begun 
to meet competition of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which controls the telegraph lines in 
Texas and the Southwest, through which 
the Postal had an outlet by (Contract 
.'irrangement. This contratH was for 
Hftv v(*ars. and had de<*ades to nin un- 
<ler existing conditions, but the Postal 
has de<.*ide<l to establish its own system 
in Texas, parallt^lin^ theopiHJsition lines. 

News from Tt»xas vesterdav t^»ld of 
agents of the Mackay Companies being 
in the territory of the Postal Telegraph 
Cable Company of Texas for several 
weeks obtaining rights of way and ar 
ranging other details for the establish- 
ment of an extensive telegraph system 
in op(X)Bition to the Texa^ Ct>m}>any. 

Cable and wire shipments had arrived 
and l)een distribute*! over several bun 
lre«i miles t>f right of \va\ In even 
••ity and town in the State \x here the 
r*vsia> Telegraph CabU* Company t»f 
Texas has an otlire the Markay Com 
panies hail leaseil t»tliiV nnun Kight 



of way for the pole lines hmd be«D < 
tained from rmilroads, and applkmtk 
for f ranohiaee for the use of streeti ) 
the wires and underground conda 
were pending in several cities. 

The establishment of a Mackay Co 
panies line independent of the B 
system's controlled oompany will ezte 
throughout all of the Southwest t«r 
tory. 

It was said at the office of the Mark 
Companies yesterday that notice h 
l)een served on the Postal Telegni 
Cable Company of Texas in Febru 
notifying them of the abrogation of t 
Hfty-year contract. This oontrmct o( 
taineil this clause: 

"In the event that the Texas co 
pany and the Western Union Telegra 
Company pntp^rty shnll hereafter ooi 
under the same (*ontrol. directlv or i 
dire<*tly,this contract may be terminal 
forthwith by the Postal Company ' 

An otticial of the Mackay Omipsn 
:»aid that there was no doubt of the (V 
trol i»f tb»- Texas eompany by the W 
interest.^, and that it was for thi^ rea* 
that an independent line was bei 
built 



POSTAL TELECRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, February 4th, 1910. 

Mr. Shirley M. English, 

President, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir : — 

Inasmuch as the property of your company and of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company have come under the same control, directly or in- 
directly, we feel that the contract of October 19th, 1906, between your 
company and the Postal Company should be terminated as allowed by the 
terms of that contract, and I wish you would kindly consider this letter 
as notice to that effect. 

We, of course, with your approval, will continue to exchange business 
with your company from day to day under the same terms as are specified 
in the contract, either company having the right to terminate the arrange- 
ment at any time. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt. 

Very truly yours, 

KDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 



POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, February 7th, 1910. 

Mr. U. N. Bethell, 

y ice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Co,, 

Nbw York. 

Dear Sir : — 

The contract between the Texas Postal and the New York Postal of 

October 19th, 190^), contains the following provision in the seventh 

paragraph : — 

**ln the event that the Texas Company and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company proi)erty shall hereafter come under the same con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, this contract may be terminated forthwith 
by the Postal Company." 

1 would mention that on the same day, namely, October 19th, igpL'- 
another contract was made between those two companies for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping alive the following provision from the contract between 
those companies of May 26th, 1896: — 

*'It is mutually agreed that in case either of said companies par- 
lies hereto, shall sell, lease or otherwise dispose of its telegraph prop- 
erly to any competing Company, then the Company so taking said action 
shall purchase the proj)erty of the other company, at a fair valuation 
not to exceed the co>t price thereof. It is understood and agreed, how- 
ever, that it shall be optional with such other company to sell its tele- 
graph j)roperty or not is it may elect, such option to be exercised within 
sixty days after written notice. In case of failure to agree upon a 
valuation, the same shall be determined by three arbitrators, one to Iw 
chosen by each of the i)arties hereto and the two thus chosen to select 
a third and a decision of a majority of them in writing shall be final, 
conclusive and binding on the parties hereto. 

**In case either of said companies, parties hereto, shall sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of its projwrty, all agreements connected with such 
sale, lease or other disi)osition, shall provide that the successor compan> 
shall be bound In all the ])rovisions of this agreement." 

This last paragraph indicates the basis on which one company wa-^ 
to have the right to mH, in ca.se the other company should combine with a 
competitor, namely, a fair value not to exceed the cost. \Vc are quite will- 
ing to negotiate tor tlu' purchase of the telegraph property of the Tcxa- 
Postal on that basis, hut unles*^ that can l)e done we shall be obliged u- 
commence the con.^truction of our own lines in Texas at once. 



1 think it proper that I should inform you that last Friday* I sent to 
Mr. English a notice a copy of which I enclose. 

If you desire I will take the matter up with you at any time you may 
name. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 



♦Sec page 3. 

I 



POSTAL TELECRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



Xew York, February 8th, 1910. 

Mr. Shirley M. English, 

President, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir : — 

I attach for your information, copy of my letter of February 7th* to 
Mr. U. N. Bethell, Vice-President of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, enclosing copy of my letter to you of February 4th, and quoting 
sections from the contract between the Texas Postal and the New York 
Postal bearing on the termination of the arrangement. 

Very respectfully, 

E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President and General Matuiger, 
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15 Dey Street, 

New York, February 8, 1910. 

Edward J. Nally, Esq., Vice-President and General Manager, 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 

253 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Mr, Nolly : — 

I have your letter of yesterday, and beg to say that there seems to be 
some misapprehension of the facts which I think can be cleared up with- 
out difficulty. The Texas Company and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany property have not come under the same control, directly or indirectly, 
and the Texas Company has not sold, leased or otherwise disposed of its 
property to any competing company, or become subject to the control of 
any competing company. Had it done so it would be required, under the 
contract referred to by you, as I understand it, to purchase your property — 
not to sell its own — ^at a fair valuation, not to exceed the cost price thereof. 

I shall be glad if you will reconsider the matter, and, if agreeable, let 
me discuss it with you at your convenience. As stated to you at our inter- 
view last Wednesday, the Company for which I am acting in this matter is 
willing to dispose of its holdings in the Texas Company at a fair price. 

Please let me hear from you at your earliest convenience, and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 

U. N. BETHELL. 



POSTAL TELECRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, February 8th, 1910. 

Mr. U. N. Bethell, 

Vice-President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

New York. 

My dear Mr. Bethell: — 

I am somewhat surprised to receive your letter of this morning to the 
effect that the Texas Company and the Western Union Company property 
are not under the same control directly or indirectly. My understanding is 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Company indirectly controls both 
of those companies and their property, namely, by ownership of stock in 
those companies or through intermediate companies, and certainly they 
are under the same control so far as management, policy and executive con- 
trol are concerned. I cannot see but that the contingency has occurred as 
expressly provided for and guarded against in the contract. 

In reply to your suggestion that the company for which you are acting 
is willing to dispose of its holdings in the Texas Postal Company at a fair 
price, I will say we are certainly willing to purchase those holdings at a 
fair price. Of course, the trouble is as to the basis of the price. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to talk the matter over with you at any time you care 
to take it up. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 



THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Dallas, Texas, February 7th, 1910. 

Mr. Edward J. Nally, V. P. & G. M. 

• Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : — 

I have your favor of February 4th, 1910, in which you state: 

"That inasmuch as the property of your Company and of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company have come under the same control, 
directly or indirectly, we feel that the contract of October 19th, 1906, 
between your Company and the Postal Company should be terminated, 
as allowed by the terms of the contract, and I wish you would kindly 
consider this letter as notice to that effect." 

In reply I beg to state that you furnish the first information that the 
property of this Company has come under the same control as the property 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and I must say that 1 am 
somewhat surprised at your statement. This Company is in my opinion 
effectively and in good faith doing business with your Company, and I 
certainly do not see on what ground yon can complain that we are not fur- 
nishing the full amount of business which you could possibly expect from 
this territory. As to what has gone on in the stock exchange at New Yoi^k, 
I. of course, am not advised, but I do wish to say that I am not willing to 
terminate our contract on a pretext that such stock exchange may furnish 
you. 

On what hypothesis you can state that the lines of this Company have 
come under the same control with the lines of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company I do not understand, for this Company has no contractual rela- 
tionship with either the Western Union Telegraph Company or with the 
American T. & T. Company which the press indicates has recently acquired 
an interest in the lines of that Company. We are exerting our greatest 
endeavors to comply with all of the provisions of our contract with you, and 
are no less vigilant in doing so than at any previous time. 

I cannot consent to the termination of our contract on a mere sugges- 
tion of the character mentioned in your letter, especially as this Company 
would have no connection with outside lines should our contract be termi- 
nated as suggested in your letter. 

By the supplemental clause of the contract of 1906 it is agreed that if 
either of the contracting parties shall sell, lease or otherwise dispose of its 
telegraph property to any competing company or become subject to the con- 
trol of any competing company, then the Company so taking the said action 
shall purchase the property of the other Company at a fair valuation, not 
to exceed the cost price thereof. It further provides that it shall be optional 
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with such other Company to sell its tdq^ph property or not, as it maj 
elect, and that such option shall be exercised within sixty days after wri tten 
notice. 

I fail to see that your letter is in line with our contract and on the whole 
do not quite understand what is meant by the same. 

Yours very truly, 

S. M. ENGLISH,, 

President & General Manager. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, February 14th, 1910. 

Mr. S. M. English^ 

President and General Manager, 

. Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

Dallas, Texas: 

Dear Sir : — 

Your favor of the 7th inst., comes to hand this morning and I note that 
you do not quite understand what was meant by my letter to you of Febru- 
ary 4th. You, of course, are familiar with the contract and that provision 
in it which I referred to in my letter to you of February 4th. You doubt- 
less have received also, a copy of my letter to Mr. Bethell of February 7th. 

I am somewhat amazed that you should state that my letter furnishes 
the first intimation that the property of your company has come under the 
same control as the property of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Is it possible that you are unaware of the fact that officials of the American* 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have recognized the anomalous posi-^ 
tion in which they find themselves and of the legally untenable position in 
which their control of the Texas Postal lines places them, and that they have 
oflFered to sell your lines to us ? There certainly could be no stronger proof 
than this that your company and the Western Union have come under the 
same control and, hence, that we have a right to cancel the contract under 
the terms of the contract itself. 

I take it that it will not be seriously questioned that your company and 
the Western Union, and consequently the properties of both companies, 
have come under the same control, that control being the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. I understand it is conceded that your com- 
pany is controlled indirectly by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and that the only contention is that neither the Western Union 
Telegraph Company nor its property are controlled directly or indirectly 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. It certainly is very 
difficult for me to understand how any such contention can be made. It 
certainly is well known that the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has acquired about one-third of the capital stock of the Western 
Union and that the remaining two-thirds are scattered among twelve thou- 
sand .<?mall stockholders. It is also certainly well known that nearly one- 
half of the old Western Union directors recently resigned and men selected 

by the American Telephone and Teleierraph Company were elected in their 
places and that Mr. Hall, the First Vice-President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, was then made Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Western l^nion Telegraph Company and he now directs 
and controls the Western Union's policy, and you must also be aware of 
the fact that the Western Union wires are rapidly being joined with the 
Bell telephone wires. 

Under all these ciraimstances would it not be preposterous atvd ^bsoix^ 
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for anyone to daim that the Amerii mgh Camfmaf 

4oes not control the Western Union a C I its ptti pcr lf ? 

If it does ocmtrol them, then the even ach is c Abf our cob* 

tract with you, as expressed in the c » place and tlie 

notice given you by my letter of Febr y 4fh is i^gai ana eflEecthre. 

' Now in reply to your statement t yon are no less v^jilaiit in cany- 

ing out the contrsurt on your part t . yon have been in times past; we 

have no criticism to make in that r < :. The trooMe is that no man can 

serve two masters and yet that is the edicament whidi year peopk have 

placed you in and which the terms of t ocmtract antfiorize as to reodfy by 

cancelling the contract. In fact, we think that yonr company should have 

beer, the first to say to us, that inasmuch as the American Telephone and 

Telegraph G>mpany now controls the Texas Postal as wdl as the Western 

Union, your contract with us should be cancelled and that we should be at 

liberty to build and operate our own lines in Texas, and give competition to 

the general public. 

What do you imagine the Attorney-General of Texas would do if it was 

called to his attention that all the telegraph lines in Texas have passed under 

the same control? We are not responsible for the present condition of 

things and we cannot consent to be a party to its continuation. It is oar 

desire and right to carry on telegraph business in Texas in competition with 

the Western Union and you must realize that the only way in which we can 

do that is, first, by cancelling the contract as expressly provided by the terms 

of that contract. You must admit that this clause in the contract was 

intended to cover exactly the present situation and that there could not 

j)ossibly be a stronger occasion for putting it into effect than exists right 

now to-dav. That clause as vou know, reads as follows: 

"In the event that the Texas G>mpany and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company property shall hereafter come under the same 
control, directly or indirectly, this contract may be terminated forth- 
with by the Postal Company.*' 

In reply to your suggestion that the cancellation of this contract would 

leave your company without any connection with outside lines, we are 

entirely willing to buy your lines at their fair present value, or even at 

what they have cost you, if that cost is not too great. This would let yon 

and your company out without loss, and certainly you could hardly expect 

to make a profit on those lines in view of the facts mentioned above, and of 

your intimation that those lines, without our connection, would be of little 

value We would rather build our own lines because then they would be 

new and have neither too many nor too few wires for our purposes, but 

in the spirit of fairness we are willinp^, as stated above, to buy your lines 

at their fair present value if you desire to sell them. If not, we shall be 

obliged to construct our own lines in Texas. 

Very truly yours, 

E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Dallas, Texas, February 28, 1910. 



Mr. E. J. Nally, 

Vice-President and General Manager, 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co, 

New York. 

Dear Sir : — 

Yours of the 14th received. Your statement of facts, even if correct, 
would not warrant a termination of the contract under its terms, and we 
must therefore deny your right to terminate it, for the reason stated, or 
for any other reason. 

Yours very truly, 

S. M. ENGLISH, 

President & General Manager, 



/ 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New Yosk, March 5th, 191a 

Mr. S. M. Ekglish, 

President & General Manager, 

Postal Tel.-CabU Co. of Texas, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir : — 

Your letter of February 28th has been duly received. We still imbi 
that the contract has been duly terminated, and we base the notice of ten* 
ination not only on the facts stated in my letter to you of February 14th, bu 
on all the other facts and circumstances connected with the situation. 

Very truly yours. 



E. J. NALLY, 
Vice-President & Gtneral Mamagtr. 



POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, April 8th, 1910. 

Mr. U. N. Bethell 

Vice-President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

15 Dey Street, New York. 

Dear Mr. Bethell :— 

As you are aware, Mr. Capen and I, accompanied by Mr. English, the 
President and General Manager of your Texas Postal Company, made an 
inspection in a general way of the lines of that company the latter part of 
last month, and we are now figuring as to what offer to make you for the 
property, as requested by you. 

We presume the purchase will be of the entire capital stock of the 
1 exas Company, and hence, it is necessary for us first to see the balance 
sheet, and if you have no objections and will send me the last balance 
sheet of that company, which I presume is December 31st, 1909, I will 
proceed with the matter at once. 

In order to expedite matters I would also suggest that you cause the 
company to send to me copies of its outstanding contracts. 

Very respectfully, 

E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, July 8th, 191a 

Mr. S. M. English, 

President & General Manager, 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co, of Texas, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir : — 

I write to confirm the fact that the contract between our respective com- 
panies was terminated by our notice of February 4th, 1910, and that we are 
now exchanging business on a day by day basis of division of the toUs, tbt 
same as were prescribed in that contract. 

I wish also to state that we have decided to construct our own lines in 
your territory, and have already commenced condenmation proceedings 
against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company for a right of 
way from Wichita, Kansas, southward through Oklahoma to Fort Worth» 
Texas. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Very truly yours, 

E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, August loth, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph Company, 

E. J. Nally, Vice-President & General Manager, 
253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : — 

Your favor of July 8th, 1910, stating that your contract with this com- 
pany was terminated by your notice of February 4th, 1910, has been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors of this Company. The Postal Telegraph 
Company of Texas does not recognize your right to cancel the contract 
in question and insists upon the performance thereof by you and will hold 
you responsible for all damage which it may incur in consequence of your 
failure to carry out the same. 

It is not true that the Postal Telegraph Company of Texas is directly 
or indirectly under the same control as the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is your alleged reason for your determination to cancel the 
contract. As you well know, there has never been a time when the Postal 
Telegraph Company of Texas was a more persistent or effective competitor 
for business with the Western Union Telegraph Company in its entire terri- 
tory than it is at the present time. It has expended large amounts of money 
in developing and extending its lines and is prepared in the future, as in the 
past, to conduct its business with a view to the extension and development 
of the joint business of the two companies in competition with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

While this company prefers to continue to operate its own lines it would 
be willing to transfer to you the management of its property by means of a 
lease or an operating contract if you regarded such an arrangement as 
essential to the continuance of the present relations between the two 
companies. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLB COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New Youc, Aqguit ijdi, 191a 

Thb Postal Telegraph-Cable Company op Texas, 

501 Shawmut Bank Bttilding, 

Boston Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

Your letter of the loth instant has been duly received, and it seems 
that the situation is that we claim the contract has been cancelled and termi- 
nated, and you claim that it has not. 

Your suggestion that we take a lease of your property or make an 
operating contract with you, does not appeal to us, inasmuch as the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company controls your company and also 
the Western Union. It is intolerable that our business in the whole or parts 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, should be 
controlled by the same institution that controls our competitor, the Wes- 
tern Union. 

Under these circumstances, it is a duty we owe to our company as well 
as to the public, that we should own and operate our lines in the territory 
mentioned above, in order that we may properly compete with the Wescem 
Union. It is not right that we should have as a lessor or operating con- 
tractor an ally of the Western Union. Our contract with you of October 
19th, 1906, contemplated and provided against just that event. It gave os 
the right to cancel the contract if there should happen the event which act- 
ually did happen, namely, your company and the Western Union passing 
under the same control. It was the act of your people and not of oars that 
has brought this about. 

We shall accordingly work out the situation on the above lines as soon 
as possible. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, August 24th, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New York, 

253 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: — 

We acknowledge the receipt of your favor of August 13th and under- 
stand from your letter that you are unwilling to continue the old or enter 
into any new arrangement with this company for the conduct of its business 
jointly with yourselves in competition with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The present situation as we understand it is, therefore, this : 

You, on your part, claim that you have legally terminated the existing 
contract between this company and yourselves ; that you have the right, and 
intend, to extend your own lines into the territory of this company, and to 
discontinue the present relations between the two companies whereby the 
two companies are at present operating jointly in competition with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

As we before notified you, we deny that you ever had, or now have, the 
right to terminate the existing contract and insist that it is still in force. 
The action contemplated by you, as you are well aware, will work serious 
injury to this company, and we shall hold you liable for all damages which 
this company may suffer in case your contemplated plan of action is carried 
out. 

In order, that there may be no misunderstanding with reference to our 
position we again state that this company is neither directly nor indirectly 
under the same control as the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
that it is prepared to furnish conclusive assurances that it will be operated 
in the future as it has been in the past solely for the joint interest of this 
company and your own in competition with the Western Union Teleg^ph 
Company. 

The suggestion that your company would not be fully protected against 
any conceivable interference on the part of the Western Union Teleg^ph 
Company by a transfer to you of the management of this company either 
by means of a lease or operating contract is too absurd to call for any seri- 
ous consideration, for the reason that if you obtain the management of the 
property through a lease and operating contract you would be to all intents 
and purposes the owners of the property of this company. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary^ 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-OABLE m^NY 

NEW YORK 



New Yobs, Angitst agdi^ igia 

The Postal Telegraph-Cablb Compaky op Texas, 

501 Shawmut Bank Buildingy 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

I have your letter of August 24th, in reply to my letter to yoa of 
August 13th. Your officers aod also the officers of the Ameikui Telephone 
& Telegraph Company have admitted to me that the American Tdepbone ft 

Telegraph Company controlled your company (the Postal Tel^^ph-Cable 

Company of Texas) on February 4th, 1910, the date when we notified you 

of the cancellation of the contract of October 19th, 1906. The officers of the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company claimed, however, that that 

company did not control at that time, Febmary 4th, 1910, the Western 

Union Telegraph Company. In regard to this, I would say that if any 

judge or jury should ever hold that on February 4th, 1910, the American 

Telephone & Telegraph Company did not control the property, directly or 

indirectly of the Western Union Telegraph Company, it .would be a' travesty 

on law and justice. The "Seventh" provision of the contract of October 

19th, 1906 between your company and my company contains the following: 

"In the event that the Texas Company and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company property shall hereafter come under the same 
control, directly or indirectly, this contract may be terminated forth- 
with by the Postal Company." 

We are prepared to prove that on Febmary 4th, 1910, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company controlled the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and hence indirectly its property, not only within the letter but 
within the meaning, spirit and ])urpose of the above mentioned provision 
of that contract. I am not now discussing the question of whether the anti- 
trust Act of Congress of July 2nd, 1890, or the anti-trust statutes of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Kansas. Arkansas and Missouri, rendered invalid the 
purchase by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company of enough of 
the stock of the Western Union Telegraph Company to enable the former 
to control absolutely the latter. Those are practically criminal statutes and 
are more or less strictly construed. I am referring to the fact that at least 
within the meaning of our contract on Febraury 4th, 1910, the American 
Telephone & Telegra]>h Company had control of the organization and prop- 
erty of the Western I'nion Telegraph Company. In order that I may place 
before you the facts establishing that claim of ours, I quote the following 
from an affidavit which I made on July 6th, 1910, in the suit Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company v. Silver City, El Paso and Southwestern Telephone 
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Company, now pending in New Mexico : namely that 

"in or about the month of November (1909) said American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company purchased a large proportion of the entire capi- 
tal stock of said Western Union Telegraph Company, the amount of 
such purchase, as deponent is informed and believes, being from 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent, of the said entire capital stock, and 
that thereafter, on or about December 8th, 1909, the control and man- 
agement of said Western Union Telegraph Company and its board of 
directors and organization was turned over to said American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and its representatives, ten of the directors of 
said Western Union Telegraph Company having resigned on or about 
that date, and representatives of said American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company thereupon were elected directors of said Western Union 
Telegraph Company in their place and stead; that among said ten 
representatives of said American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
was Edward J. Hall the Vice-President of said American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and said Edward J. Hall thereupon was elected 
not only directpr but also Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
said Western Union Telegraph Company, and deponent further says 
that prior to that time said Western Union Telegraph Company was 
controlled by George J. Gould, John T. Terry, and the Estate of Russell 
Sage, these interests having been in control of the board and manage- 
ment of said Western Union Telegraph Company for many years last 
past, and deponent is informed and believes that all three of said 
interests, namely George J. Gould, John T. Terry and said Estate of 
Russell Sage, sold their holdings of stock in said Western Union 
Telegraph Company at said time, to wit, on or about the month 
of November, 1909, to said American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and said latter company purchased in addition other shares of 
the outstanding capital stock of said Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and by reason thereof and by an arrangement theretofore en- 
tered into and thereupon carried out said American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company by said purchase of said stock and by said changes 
in the board of directors of said Western Union Telegraph Company 
became and now is in complete working control of the board of direc- 
tors, management, organization and business of said Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and said two companies to wit, said American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and said Western Union Telegraph 
Company, are now operated in close connection and co-operation in 
competition with said Postal Telegraph System. Deponent further saj;^s 
that all competition between said American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and said Western Union Telegraph Company has been 
eliminated throughout the United States and that said combination of 
said two companies is now engaged in taking from the above named 
plaintiff and all other telegraph companies making up the System 
known as the Postal Telegraph System all the telegraph business which 
said combination is able to take away from said Postal Telegraph 
System." 

In fact, on November i6th, 1909 — the very time when the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company took charge of the board of directors, or- 
ganization and property of the Western Union Telegraph Company — Mr. 
Vail, the President of the former, made a public announcement in which 
he said: 
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"The American Telepbo pa obtained t 

coatrol of a substantial minon i of the VVecie 
Union Telq^nipb Company. 

"From the very commenc of t baaness, it hi 

been thought that a close co-i i - »£ one basine 

the auxiliaiy to the other busini luld gtre additional public serrio 

as well as result in large econ i, both to the public and la th 



"There is much to be gained by the jtnat ootutrBdioa and mii 
tenance of plant, and l^ its cnnmon nse to the greatcat rfttiiHf ex 
tent, but the greatest advantage would follow the r*T^*n of tb 
millions of telephone subscribers In close and rdiable conneelioB wid 
the receiving and the dispatchuig offices of the tdegraph Tfr-p"*— ' 
And there have been numerous interviews in wUdi the offieers ol 
those various companies admitted the condition of tUnga described ibcm 
For instance, Mr. Hall in one intendew said: 

"In taking over a substantial interest in the Western Union Tde 
graph Company, the Bell company assumed a substantial obligation K 
the public in addition to that which it already had. 

"The connection or relation between the telephone and the tde 
graph is not in any sense one of substitution, it is suiqilemeotary 
one is auxiliary to the other." 

And Mr. Brooks, the General Manager of the Western Union Tele 
graph Company, in one of his interviews said : 

"Co-operation between the American Telephone & Telegraph Coat 
pany and the Western Union, the dream of Theodore N. Vail, hu 
brought about added efEctency to the telegraph service, and it will 
be our aim to further work together so that the telephone shall be l 
strong auxiliary of the telegraph." 

I would also call your attention to the numerous changes being made 
in the Western Union organization by adding telephone representatives la 
their staff. E. Y. Gallaher, formerly Special Agent of the Telephone Coo- 
pany, has been made Auditor of the Western Union Telegraph Comptny. 
R. E. Chetwood, formerly of the Plant Department of the Telephone Cooh 
pany, has been made Engineer of Construction of the Western Union. W. 
E. Atheam, formerly Special Agent in charge of the Leased Wires of Ac 
Telephone Company, has been made Engineer of Equipment of the Westem 
Union. William H. Baker, who was and is a Special Agent of the Amerien 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, has been made a director and Vice- 
President of the .\merican District Tel^raph Company. E. D. Hall (a too of 
E. J. Hall), who for some years has been identified with the New Yoik 
Telephone Company has been appointed Special Agent of the Westen 
I'nion. M, C. Allen, formerly of the Telephone Company, has been na* 
Division Plant Superintendent of the Westem Union. Martin H. Clapp. 
another Telephone man, has been made IMvision Plant Superintendent 0/ 
the Western Union. D. M, Therrell, a telephone man, has been nodi 
General Traffic Superintendent of the Westem Union. W. C. Higgins, wto 
was a telephone man, has been made Superintendent of Supplies of tht 
Westem Union. J. C. Hubbard, formerly a Division Supervisor of tht 



Telephone G^mpany, has been made one of the Engineers of Construction 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company. These are a few of the 
changes which are constantly being made. 

Can there be any doubt that the purpose and effect of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company acquiring that Western Union stock 
was to control the Western Union and its property, so as to carry out 
certain plans? 

Turning again to your letter of August 24th, I note your suggestion 
that we ^ake over the management of your company by way of a lease 
or operating contract. That is a contradiction in itself, because if we 
took a lease of your property or made an operating contract with you, 
we certainly would not be managing your company. Moreover, we do 
not care to undertake the management of your company. In view of 
your evident desire, however, to dispose of your telegraph lines, we are 
willing to purchase those telegraph lines if that is any object to you. We 
are willing to purchase them either in whole or in part, you retaining, if you 
so desire, an interest in some or all of these pole lines for your telephone 
wires, or retaining the right to string your telephone wires on the poles, 
but we would point out that your telegraph lines are thirteen years old 
and will have to be rebuilt at once, and we certainly would not be willing 
to pay more than their actual value, including right of way. 

Coming now to your statement that our objection to a lease or operating 
contract is too absurd to call for any serious consideration on your part, 
because thereby we would become practically the owner of your property, 
we fail to see how we would thereby become practically the owner of 
your property, and moreover, there are fundamental objections to a lease, 
some of these objections being as follows: first, your lines are thirteen 
years old and should be rebuilt at once; second, a leasehold interest in a 
telegraph line is always unsatisfactory, because a leasehold interest always 
interferes with extensions, improvements, operation and management ; and 
third, there is always present the certainty of the termination of the lease, 
and the restrictions imposed by a lease as to upkeep, etc., lead to conflict 
and trouble. As to an operating contract, that would be practically the same 
as the old contract which we terminated February 4th, 1910, and we cannot 
consider that for a moment. 

Now as to the statement contained in your letter, that your company 
would continue to operate your property in the joint interests of your 
company and my company in competition with the Western Union. That 
is all very well, but how long do you imagine good, honest, keen competi- 
tion would continue. Your former board of directors and your new board 
are Bell people in their connections, affiliations and interests. Their in- 
terests are now with the Western Union Telegraph Company. Even now 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company is doing its utmost to take 
telegraph business from us and give it to the Western Union. It is also 
doing its utmost to combine the competing Atlantic cable companies so as 
to take cable business away from us. You may be very sure that it is 
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only a question of time irbm your < 

secretly favor the Western Union i !d y it any contrac 

with us as it should be carried out If ] a do &» >» !«« ympntty ci th 
position we take in regard to this wh matter, yoU do not railbe tii 
portion we are in, having been-placed there by the actioo of yoitr pei^ 
an emergency which the contract expresaly contenqdated aa a good icaiai 
for our cancelling the contract. No man can serve two maiten and yel 
that is what your company proposes to do. For illuatration, I have befbn 
me a copy of a letter written to you by your attorney on I 
1909, stating that a certain decision would help yonr c 
would pffobably cause some of your comfnny's patrons to patrooiae tb 
Western Union. 

In reply to your statement that you will hold us liable in damages 
if we construct our own lines in that territory, I would again say that 
your people brought this upon themselves and we had no hand in it, and 
the honorable and manly way is for you to admit that fact and accept the 
consequences of your own act as contemplated by the contract, and tell as 
^o go our way free from the contract, instead of trying to hold us to a 
contract of allegiance after you have alllied yourselves with our competitor. 
We shall continue the course we have decided on. 

Very truly yours, 

E. J. NALLY. 

Vice-President & General Manager. 



THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, September 9th, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New York, 

253 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: — 

We acknowledge receipt of your favor of August 29, 1910. 

The question of whether or not the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was in control of the Western Union Telegraph Company on 
February 10, 1910, is no concern of ours, except so far as you attempt to 
make use of it as a reason for cancelling your contract with us. Even if 
you should by any possibility be able to maintain your claim in that respect 
you are attempting to take advantage of a mere technicality. 

No injury has been done to your Company, and there has been no 

time when the joint business with your Company has increased to such 

an extent as within the past year. In any event, there is no basis in fact 

for any claim that this Company is at the present time owned or controlled^ 
directly or indirectly, by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

We assumed in suggesting a lease to you that it would be for a long 
period of years — say for 99 years — which would obviously meet all the 
objections which you raised to a lease. 

If you prefer to buy the property and business of this Company, we 
are ready to sell it to you at a fair price. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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POSTAL TELEQRAPH^ABLB f PAMT 

NEW YORK 



New YdBK, Septonber i^fi^ 191a 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

501 Sfaawmut Bank BoiMiiig, 

Bosnnr, ICmk 

Gentlemen: — 

In rq)ly to your letter of the 9th inst., you are entirely rjght tlial the 

control which the American Telephone and Tdq^^ph Company had over 
the Western Union Telegraph Company on February 4th, 1910, is the reason 
why we cancelled our contract with you, but I am amazed at your state- 
ment that we are attempting to take advantage of a technicality, Yoo 
are the people who are attempting that. The contract contains the followipg 
provision : 

''In the event that the Texas Company and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company property shall hereafter come under the same 
control, directly or indirectly, this contract may be terminated forth- 
with by the Postal Company." 
Your company admitted that on February 4th, 1910 (the date when we 

cancelled the contract) your company was controlled by the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company. But your company contended that 

on that date neither the Western Union nor its property was controlled 

either directly or indirectly by the American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company. 

You claimed (notwithstanding the array of facts to the contrary set 
forth in our last letter to you) that although the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company had acquired about one-third of the capital stock of 
the Western Union, and had made extensive changes in its board of direc- 
tors, officers and staff (the old controlling interests having resigned and 
the Bell Telephone new controlling interests having taken control of the 
board) and had assumed charge of the policy and business of the Western 
Union, yet that it, the American Telephone and Tel^^aph Company, had 
not acquired control, directly or indirectly, of the property of the Western 
Union. If that is not an attempt to take advantage of a technicality and, 
in fact, to create a technicality and the narrowest of technicalities, then I 
don't know what the word "technicality" means. 

On our part there was nothing of the sort. That provision was pot 
into the contract at our instance and for our protection, and when you bj 
the acts of your people put yourself into a position where that provisoo 
applied legally, morally and in every other way, we acted just as the 
provision prescribed clearly we should have the right to act. If we had 
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brought about this situation you might reasonably claim that we are 
relying on a technicality, but in view of the fact that Bell Telephone 
interests brought it about, without our knowledge, consent or wish, it is, we 
think, with poor grace that you complain that we are resorting to a 
technicality. 

It is very fortunate indeed for us that the contract enables us to protect 
ourselves against such an illegal and dangerous situation as exists. Evi- 
dently you yourselves appreciate that danger, because I see that within 
the past few weeks you have elected a new Board of Directors, and I 
understand have made some transfers of stock in view of the intention of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to assume the absolute 
and direct control of the Western Union Telegraph Company. This re- 
cent action of yours is in itself positive proof that our position is legally 
and morally just, and that technical moves are being made by you and 
not by us. 

You are right that the joint business of our two companies has in- 
creased during the past year, but that is due to the fact that the telegraph 
business of all telegraph companies has increased during the past year. 
Our solicitude is not as to that, but is as to the future. As stated in our 
previous letter, we cannot imagine how your company, while under the 
control of Bell Telephone interests can permanently give good, honest, 
keen competition against the Western Union, when those same Bell Tele- 
phone interests control also the Western Union, and there would be a 
continual temptation to throw as much of the Texas Telegraph business 
as possible to the Western Union, because the Bell Telephone interests 
get all of the tolls from the telegraph business that goes to the Western 
Union, while it would get only a part of the tolls for such of the Texas 
telegraph business as your company should handle in connection with my 
company. We cannot afford to, and it would be preposterous for us 
to have Bell Telephone interests handling our business in Texas and those 
other states for the next thirty-six years, as would be the case if we 
allowed the contract to continue, and you may be very sure that the State 
of Texas itself would demand the divorce of our interests very quickly 
and peremptorily, if any attempt should be made to continue the present 
situation of Bell Telephone interests controlling the Western Union busi- 
ness in Texas and also our business in Texas. The Waters-Pierce ex- 
perience shows what would happen and we object to being mixed up in 
any such proceeding, the present situation being no fault of ours. 

Your statement that a lease for ninety-nine years would answer our 
purpose does not appeal to us. We prefer to be in a position where we 
can operate under our own franchises alone (free from telephone com- 
plications and obligations) change routes, abandon lines no longer needed, 
take down wires and poles and ignore the separate identity of particular 
parts of our property freely and without restriction, all of which we could 
not do under a lease. 

We note your statement that you are ready to sell us the property and 
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Very respectfully, 



E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President 6- General MoHoger. 



THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, September isth, 1910. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New York, 

253 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: — 

Your communication of September 13th was laid before the Directors 
of this Company this day, and the matter of relation of this Company 
to your Company was left to a Committee consisting of Messrs. Taylor, 
Snow and Richards with full power. 

Yoqrs truly, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary, 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, September 28th, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: — 

1 write to state that our offer to purchase your lines at their actual 
value is not to be considered as being open indefinitely, inasmuch as wc 
shall construct our own lines as rapidily as possible. Hence, unless yoo 
should care to accept our proposition, in say two weeks from this date, 
you may consider the offer withdrawn. 

Yours very tnily, 

E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager^ 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, October nth, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New York, 
E. J. Nally, Esq., Vice-President, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: — 

Replying to your favor of September 28, this Company is willing to 
sell its lines to you at their actual value as a going concern, but without 
reference to any value which might be attached to the existence of the 
contract with your Company. 

It is not clear from your letter of September 13, what you mean by 
"actual value." If by the words, "actual value of tangible property," you 
mean merely the value of the copper, poles, etc., which form a part of 
our system, we do not care to consider your offer. 

Yours very truly, 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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POSTAL TELEQRAPH-OABLB i iPANY 

NEW YORK 



Nbw Y<»k, Octiober i^tli; 191a 

The Postal Telbgraph-Cablb Compaky c^ Texas, 

501 Shawmut Bank BuiUitq^, 

Boston, BCass. 

Gentlemen : — 

Your letter of the nth inst. comes duly to hand in reply to nxy ktta 
of September 28th, and I would say that in our previous letter of SqMendxi 
13th, when we expressed a willingness to buy your tangiUe property at 
its actual value, we did mean the value of the copper, poles, etc, but we 
did not mean their value as dismantled. A telq^ph line has, of course, 
a very much greater value with the poles standing and wires strung than 
it would have if the wires had to be taken down and sold or transferred 
to another line. We would not expect you to sell to us your tangiUe 
property at its dismantled value, but on the other hand, we are not willing 
to pay an3rthing more than the value of the lines as they stand. As stated 
in our letter of February 14th, we would prefer to build our own lines 
instead of buying lines which are thirteen years old, but at the same time 
if you wish us to buy your lines we are willing to do so. 

We understand that you figure that we should pay for your local busi- 
ness, but we do not care to do that, because we can build up our own locil 
business, and moreover, every telegraph line that has attempted to do a locil 
business only has failed, because the public will not patronize a telegraph 
company that cannot take care of business to all parts of the country. 
The whole history of telegraph companies in this country has demon- 
strated that. We are proceeding to construct our own lines in that te^ 
rit(^ry from Wichita southward, and when our lines have been constructed 
we shall not only do through business, but also a local business. 

When you state that you are willing to sell your lines as a going 
concern without including any valuation growing out of our former con- 
tract with you, which we cancelled February 4th, we do not know exactly 
what you mean. As you are aware, I examined in a very general way 
your lines last Spring with our Mr. Capen, and we agreed on the approx- 
imate value of the lines on a liberal basis. We are willing to consider 
purchasing them on that basis, subject to increase or decrease as a more 
careful examination may show, but as stated above, we are not willing 
to pay for your local receipts, inasmuch as we expect to give that local 
service on our own account and at our own expense hereafter, and we do 
not feel justified in bargaining away in advance what little profit there 
mav be in it. 

Very respectfully, 

EDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

OF TEXAS. 



Boston, October i8th, 191a 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New York, 

E. J. Nally, Vice-President, 

New York City. 

Dear Sirs: — 

We acknowledge the receipt of your faVor of October 13th. This 
company by reason of the manner in which it has conducted its business 
and has attended to the wants of the public has created a business which 
has been worth to your company many hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year. You now propose that we shall turn this over to you for nothing, 
and state in effect that unless we accept your terms you will, through your 
superior resources, drive us out of business. In order to accomplish this 
you claim that for a short period of time this company and the Western 
Union were under the same control and that you are thereby permitted 
to cancel your contract with this company. You admit that up to date 
your company has not suffered in any way, but that the joint business 
has constantly increased. Moreover, we have repeatedly offered to place 
the entire management of this company in your hands either by sale of 
a fair valuation or by lease, so that you can be assured that this company's 
business will be conducted in the future as in the past for the joint benefit. 
If you are able to effect your purpose, well and good. This company will 
not accept your offer, nor will it voluntarily submit to be driven out of 
business as you propose. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, October 21st, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

501 Shawmut Bank Building, 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

We have your letter of the i8th inst., and while its tone is not at 
all pleasant, yet inasmuch as you apparently wish to reopen the discussion 
of the merits, we are entirely willing to do so. 

You state that you have created a business which has been worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to this company. The answer to 
that is that we have given business to YOUR company worth a great many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and that without that business, which we 
gave you, your company could not have survived for a year, and the past 
obligation, if any, is on you and not on us. In fact, you realized this 
so keenly that in the original contract between the two companies of May 
26, 1896, you insisted, and very properly insisted, that in case we sold 
out to a competing company, you should have the right to compel us to buy 
your property. 

That was the purpose and effect of the "Twelfth" provision of the 
(Contract of 1896, and you will notice that the price we were to pay for 
your property was its fair value, not to exceed the cost. That provision 
by its terms applied to either company, but it was put there for your pro- 
tection inasmuch as we furnished the only available outlet for your 
business. 

Some time after that contract of 1896 was executed and put into 

operation, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company purchased your 

entire capital stock, and then when in 1906 the renewal contract was made, 

we felt that we needed some protection against what you and the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company might do, and so we insisted that in the 

contract of 1906 the following clause be inserted for our protection: 

''In the event that the Texas Company and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company property shall hereafter come under the same 
control, directly or indirectly, this contract may be terminated forth- 
with by the Postal Company." 

That renewal contract of October 19th, 1906, was to run until 1947. 

It accordingly was a proper provision, and, as it turns out, a very wise 

provision, that we should be allowed to go free from the contract upon 

your company and the Western Union Company coming under the same 

control, as they did last year by the action of the American Telephone and 

Telegraph Company acquiring control of the Western Union at the same 

time that it still owned your entire capital stock. 
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We fail to see where you have any grievance on account of our doing 
exactly what the contract contemplated we might do. On the merits and 
justice of the case, do you think it right and proper that for the next thirty- 
seven years we should be obliged to allow you to handle all of our messages 
going into Texas, and that we should be excluded from doing any business in 
your territory during those thirty-seven years, even though the entire capital 
stock of your company should during that entire time be owned by the Bell 
Telephone interests, which interests even now are seeking to take from us 
as much of our business on land and sea as they possibly can? Is that a 
fair proposition, and do you mean to say that we were not justified on Feb- 
ruary 4th last in withdrawing from the contract, especially as the contract 
allowed us to withdraw from it under such circumstances? To our mind 
the position which you take is the height of injustice, to say nothing of 
an attempted repudiation of that provision of the contract which allowed 
us to withdraw from the contract and go free and build our own lines in 
that territory and transact our own business instead of having our business 
in that territory in the hands of interests which are unfriendly, to say the 
least. 

Turning again to your letter, you state that we now propose that you 
turn over to us your business for nothing. We propose nothing of the 
sort. We do not ask you to turn over to us either your business or your 
property. We prefer to build our own lines and build up our own business 
in that territory. We prefer not even to buy your lines at all or any 
part of them, because if we build our own Hnes they will be new and ex- 
actly what we wish. Moreover, we have had experiences in the past in buy- 
ing old telegraph lines, and in every instance have found that we would 
have been far better off if we had built our own lines. 

Again you say in your letter that we state in effect that "unless we 
accept your terms you will through your superior resources drive us out 
of business." Where in our letters do you find anything that for an instant 
will bear that construction ? We have no wish or intent to drive you out of 
business. On the contrary, you are entirely at liberty to continue your 
business indefinitely, and you will find that you will experience nothing but 
fair treatment from us. Instead of hostility on our part you will find that, 
while we shall compete with you, we shall be willing to help you whenever 
we can, so far as consistent with our legal obligations and duty to the 
public. 

As to your statement relative to our superior resources, that is an aston- 
ishing statement, in view of the fact that you have back of you something 
like eight hundred millions of dollars of resources, while we are up against 
one of the greatest combinations in the world, and this combination, as 
stated above, proposes to take away from us as much of our telegraph and 
cable business as it possibly can. We do not complain; we are merely 
pointing out facts. 

Again in your letter you state that we claim that for a short period 
of time your company and the Western Union were under the same con- 



trol, and hence we were thereby permitted to cancel the contract. We think 
we have demonstrated in our previous letters that your company and the 
Western Union were, and so far as we know, still are under the control 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. That being the 
case, we were allowed by the contract itself to cancel the contract. We have 
discussed this point so often in our letters that we prestmie it unnecessary 
to elaborate it further. 

Then in your letter you say that the joint business has constantly 
increased. Of course, it has increased, just as the telegraph business has 
increased everywhere in the United States, but that increase has been due 
much more to our system and extensions, and to the development of Texas 
itself, than to anything which your company has done. In any case, does 
the fact that the business has constantly grown, obligate us to allow our 
competitors to control our Texas connections for the next thirty-seven 
years? If the recent combination of the Bell Telephone and the Western 
Union had not been made, we certainlv would never have cancelled the con- 
tract at all. We are not complaining of your conduct in the past, excepting 
of your conduct in connection with the cancellation of this contract, and we 
fail to see how our cordial co-operation with you in the past, when you 
had every inducement to compete strenuously with the Western Union, 
has anything to do with the situation now when the interests which own 
your entire capital stock are hostile to us and friendly to the Western 
Union. 

Again, you state in your letter that you repeatedly offered to place 
the entire management of your company in our hands by sale or lease, 
so that we can be assured that your business will be hereafter conducted for 
the joint benefit. You certainly have offered to sell your property to us, 
but you apparently want an exorbitant price for it. We responded by 
offering to purchase it, although we preferred not to purchase it, but you 
wanted us to pay a price representing not only the property which you had, 
but also your future profits capitalized, although those profits would have 
to be earned by us. Your statement that you have offered to place the entire 
management of your company in our hands is incorrect. If you sold your 
property to us we would have nothing to do with the management of your 
company. That management could still remain in your hands, as it should, 

Finally, in your letter you say that you will not voluntarily submit 
to be driven out of business, as we propose. We would repeat the question 
asked above, namely, what have we done or said indicating in the slightest 
that we propose to drive you out of business? On the contrary, the whole 
contest is over the question of whether our business in the states where 
you operate, namely, in Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma and parts of Kan- 
sas and Louisiana shall for the next thirty-seven years be in the hands of 
the friends and allies of the Western Union, or whether we shall go free 
from that contract as allowed by the contract itself. 

It, of course, is a great object to the Bell Telephone Company and 
the Western Union that they or their allies should control our business in 
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those five states for the next thirty-seven years, but we shall not accept 
that situation. We are going to go free from that contract, because we are 
entitled to go free in justice and by the terms of the contract itself, and 
we have determined to go free no matter what the consequences may be. 
We do not think that the action of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in selling your capital stock to its bankers and allies for the sole 
purpose of preventing our cancelling the contract, in other words, for the 
sole purpose of preventing our building our own lines and doing our own 
business in that territory will succeed. We hardly think that was a credit- 
able proceeding, and we would add that we think that that kind of subter- 
fuge will not stand investigation for a moment from any point of view. 

Very respectfully, 

EDWARD J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY 

NEW YORK 



New York, November ist, 1910. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas, 

501 Shawmut Bank Building, 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

We have received yours of the 28th ultimo, and inasmuch as there 
seems to be nothing further to discuss we will consider the correspondence 
as closed. 

Very truly yours, 

C E. J. NALLY, 

Vice-President & General Manager. 




THK POSTAL TKL f-GABLK OOMPAN1 

t 1 i8. 



Boston, October aSth. 191a 



Postal Telegraph-Cable Coupanv of New York, 
Mr. E. J. Nally, Vice-President, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: — 

We acknowledge the receipt of your favor of October 21st. As U 
how far some of the statements made in your letter are correct the corre- 
spondence will speak for itself. We have declined your proposition for the 
purchase of our property because the terms suggested by you are, in oar 
judgment, unfair and inequitable, and would never have been suggested t^ 
you unless you believed that you could force this Company to acccept your 
terms. 

You apparently attempt to justify your position by enumerating varioas 
grievances which you claim to have against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company upon the theory that this Company is owned by the 
Telephone Company. Contrary to your expressed belief this is not the 
fact, and we have no concern in any grievances which you may claim to 
have against the Telephone Company. We repeat that this Company is 
willing to sell its property to you at a fair valuation. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD PAGE, 

Assistant Secretary. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texai 
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The Telepost has a uniform rate for all distances, just 
Government has a uniform rate of postage for all parts 
country. 
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of 14 cents a message. 

The Telepost will make an annual net profit of $14,000 

on the basis of 100,000,000 messages, the number of comi 
messages now transmitted yearly by the old companies, an 
which they are able to make but $5,600,000 profit. (\^ 
Union's latest Annual Report.) 

The Telepost offers new and remarkable conveniences 1 
graphic communication that will greatly increase the popul 
special uses of wire service. 

The Telepost is now in public service operation in d 
parts of the country, east and west. 

The Telepost is steadily extending its system that will 
time serve the entire country with the best, the most ac 
the most convenient, the cheapest and the most profitab 
graph in the world. 
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llusiralion alnjve shows the pcrfuraled tape used for transmitting and the one below 
ically printed receiving tape. The dearly defined telegraphic characters, recorded p«rfe4 
d of transmission, allow of none of the errors made in transcribing from sound as practiced 
This insures accuracy. An ordinary typist, with two days* training, can translate these tapei 
ages in half the time a skilled operator can write the message from sound. This means cl 
(rams, or 5o-w«)rd tclep^^sts, or ioo-W(»rd teletapes for 25 cents, regardless of distance. 



obsener is likely to look upon the 
[he sending tape and the transcribing of 
ig tape as two additional operations 
(Ided time and cost and partially off- 
^ain of speed in transmission; but that 
is true will be readily seen by any one 
th telegraphy. Under the old as under 
5t system, all messages must be trans- 
ordinary English into Morse, and at 
ig end they must be re-translated into 
iglish. Hut under the old system of 
islation the cost of these two opera- 
each case more than double that of 
it, because the speed at which a mes- 
3 taken and "translatc^l" is determined 
Jty of the slower operator of the two, 
1(1 "receiver," and is likely to be still 
ar(le<l by '^breaking" and repetition 
vords or ])arts of a message which the 
►l>eratnr was unable to get clearly for 
ous reasons: whereas, under the Teie- 
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it practically th«Cootinental. or as it it bow called, 
dot and dath code, with the addition of the cbarac> 
•and for brevity, the ttabttitation of tbe Morte Para- 

) and a new combination (._. — .) for the 

beat exception t it it the code oted everywhere for 
eleat and for all land linet oattide of the United 
-ma here thoae proficient in i I command better poM 
er pay than tbe ordinari Morta operator. 
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post System the sending and receiving U 
as convenient ''resen'oirs" into which mcs 
be "pumped" by the typbt working the 
at approximately two to six times fastei 
ordinary operator will manipulate his key 
much greater accuraqr. The Telepost t 
operator draws from his "reservoir" at hii 
dependent speed — never halted by an int 
and never needing to ask for a "repeat, 
he has the whole message before him 
accurately and permanently printed in 
characters, and transcribes through t 
and sure sense of sight rather than the 
and fleeting sense of sound. 

Thus it is seen that the Telepost "1 
inexpensive half-inch strip of paper) n 
doubles the output of the ordinary opei 
given time under the old system. This rei 
operating cost to less than one-half, and 
an additional saving to be added to the 
represented by the great S])eed of tra 
under the Tele|)Ost system. 

An Advantage in Emerfcncj < 

Sui)|K)se, as an illustration, a storm of 
sleet breaks down the lines, severing c 
between two or more large cities. By 
em Union or Postal methods, nothing cai 
to further the dispatch of messages sc 
transmission, until the wires are connect 
working order, and then as the circuits 1 
messages can be sent out only as fast as 
ators (an work thfir keys on each indivic 
as it is brought into semce. While 
Teli'|)o>t -y>tcm. the messages would l>c 
in the >haj)c <>f pt-rforatwi ta|)e as fas 
were brouj^ht in, and the moment the fi: 
wa^ (ut in. the ncN of |)erforate<l tape 
M-nt throuiih the transmitter at 1000 
more ]kt minute, thu^ working off the a 
turn of hour> in short onler; the de 
^li^ht comparetl with the hand-transmissi 
old companies. 



Compare The Profits 

Before the first line was opened for commer- 
cial business, telegraph experts had determined 
by repeated tests of the Telepost system, over 
tdegraph and telephone wires, that the average 
cost of handling messages, just as they come 
over the counter, would be considerably under 
1 1 cents a message, whether the SO-word tele- 
post, or the 2S-word telegram, or the 100- word 
teletape be used. The practical workings ot 
the lines now in operation show that these 
estimates were well within the facts. Con- 
sider what the figures below mean not alone 
to the Stockholders of the Telepost, but to the 
business men of the country now deprived ot 
the fi'ee use of the telegraph : 
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Average charge of the older Telegraph 

companies for a 10- word message . . 34.1c. 

Net cost per message to the older Tele- 
graph companies 28.5c 

Net proUt per message to older companies 5.6c 

Telepost charge for the 50- word telepost 
or the 25- word telegram or a 100- word 
teletape by the Delany System of Auto- 
matic Telegraphy 25.0c 

Net average cost per message to the 

Telepost Company 11.0c 

Net profit per message to the Telepost 

Company 14.0c 



The five needlessly expensive features which 
compel the older telegraph companies to charge from 

25 cents to $1.00 for a ten-word message are : 

— hand-transmission (15 words a minute instead of 
1,000 words a minute). 

— heavy plant cost (the erection of many wires 
where one would suffice to do the work). 

—expensive maintenance (many wires to be kept in 
repair mstead of one). 

— an anticjuated system of tolls such as the post- 
office in its mfancy aiscarded as unpractical. 

-heedless expense of accounting, adjusting, audit- 
and collecting — to say nothing of bad debts. 

Each of these five items of cost the Telepost 

tern has either eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
lum. The only factor in the handling of telegrams 

dch is the same with the new company and the 
is the messenger-boy to call for and deliver 
message in the case of the 25-word telegram or 
100- word teletape; but even this item of ex- 

isc is eliminated in case of the 50-word telepost 
the 10- word telecard, which, though automatic- 
telegraphed, are delivered through the post- 

Telepost Will Profit by Post-Office 

Experience 

telepost sending-blank, costing as cents, 
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Young lady in Chicago o 

'l\Ie|)<»si tape at the ra u 

board perforator. The messaj^e thu« perforated 
ovtr the wire at the rate of looo w— •- - — *-- 



is good for a 50-word telepost 
telegram or a 100- word teletape, ar 
pays for that service at any Tele; 
United States. A five-cent telestz 
additional words of a telegram or U 
additional words of a teletape. 
(25 cents) prepay a reply. 
opened and there is only one i 
this respect the function of the 
exactly that of the United i 
stamp: the first prepays the te 
the latter prepays the letter tha 
The Telepost is flashed over the \ 
be delivered and answered while a 
is being stamp-cancelled, assorted 
and carried on a mail- wagon to th< 

The old-time telegram can 

The 10- word message costing 25 
York City to Coney Island or Nca 
San Francisco, belongs to the pas 
one form charges 10 cents to can 
from New York to Coney Island, 
form, 25 cents to carr>' a 10- word 
same place. This is bad enough, 1 
(and often does) arrive before the 
announce his coming! Like the 5- 
paper and $2.00 gas, the 10- word 
gram costing from 25 cents to $1.0 
enough in its day — but its day has 

Cheaper Telegraphy 

The American business man 
abroad is alwavs amazed at the ec 
venience of the foreign telegraph, 
with which it \& >aa^ Xs^ ^^S^ 



)f men. 

: average time in England between the filing 
lively of a td^ram is half an hour, while in 
ca — ^well, each reader may fill out this sentence 
lis own experience! 

I low rates of the foreign countries do not, 
er, mean a superior service. On the con- 
L laige increase of business with old methods 
; more mistakes in the ordinary couise of af- 
nd more delay when storms interfere with 
g, and messages accumulate. The people 
1 have cheaper rates than America has here- 
enjoyed, but they have not got the cheap, 
accurate and secret service which the Tele- 
ives. No other method can even approach 
"elepost in speed, reliability and economy, 
en Telepost and all other telegraphy, there 
ide and deep gulf. 

re pieces of postal matter are mailed in the 
1 States in proportion to the population than 
y other country, the comparison in the 
"ies named being: 

70 a year per capita in France. 
86 " " " •• " Great Britain. 
135 " " " " " United States. 

w many of the 11,400,000,000 letters 
the Americans are now sending every 
[>y train-carried mails will be converted 
)0-word teleposts? 

TO are over 12,000,000 letters sent each 
1 the United States by s[)ecial deliver)', 
w many Americans will pay twelve cents 
>ecial delivery when two cents less will 
a telecard or thirteen cents more will 
aph a letter? 

A Great Increase Is Inevitable 

■ing the year endinj; June 30, 1907 (the 
date covered by U. S. (lovemment statistics), 
estem Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
; hamlled 103,794,076 commercial messages, 
was a 26 \ycT cent increase over the last pre- 
rcnsus report (k^oj). No one pretends that 
tpresents the number of telej^rams the Ameri- 
f)lic\vill u*^c annually when j^iven cheap rates!* 
)\verinji of telegra|)h rates in Oreat Britain 
urope (though in no case was there so sweep- 

■ Wluit 1 iv* K il»*^ 1*kI frir r.riKl.itu} 

I . ■ . • ■■ . I 1 



ing a reduction as tl A which tl 
Company b making) ays doi^bled 
times quadrupled t 1 olume oC b 
duced rates in this country will p 
much greater results. 

The comparative intelHgenoe of t 
named is dearly indicated by their qipi 
useof cheap postage; but becausecie: 
the United States has hitherto made 1 
comparison with France and Great 
a still more unfavorable one with Nei 
the popular use of the telegraph, as t 
latest available statistics, die disparil 
more notable because of the short maili 
in the latter countries, which admit i 
exchange of letters and reduce the 
telegraphic service. 

1.23 messages a year per capita in Un 
2.27 " " " " " " Gn 
5.05 " " «• " " «• Ne 

Or, stating the facts in another way: i 
States enjoyed a telegraphic service onl 
that of Great Britain or New 2^aland, 
table would represent the facts: 

Great Britain now sends 89^3,000 mei 
The United States would send at £1 

i95>^oo»ooo messages a year. 
The United States would send at New 2 

4S4>5oo,coo messag^es a year. 

The volume of business now \x 
through the first Telepost offices oper 
that the increase will be about tenfol< 
Telepost's low rates, which would I 
nual total for the United States up 
thousand million messages (double Nc 
f)er capita rate) when the entire s; 
operation. 

Competition b Imposail 

"But," the casual reader may sa) 
graph companies will reduce their f 
and meet the new competition." 

Will they ? 

The actual average cost of sendir 
telegram hy hand is 28.5c. acconling 
em Union's own published figures, a 
is steadily increasing, for it cost them 
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When President Sellers Turned Over to-Pul 
lie Use the First Section of Telepost Lin< 

TO the offioers of the Telepost Company the successful opening of the New En|^ 
lines was not an event of great wonder, for their continuous tests of devcai moni 
in all kinds of weather had settled eveiy question as to the practical t^boftacj 
the Telepost system before the first share of stock was offered for subscriptioiLi But 
the general public, who were not aware that the system had already passed the experimen 
stage, the results obtained over these first lines, from Portland, Me., to Boston, ICm 
:ame as a startling surprise. Everyone can now see that i,ooo words a minute ovei 
single wire is not only possible, but easy, and that the Telepost Company has ne^ 
:laimed even half what it is able to accomplish in actual operation. 

In turning over to public use the first section of the Telepost lines. Preside 
sellers said: 

*Afr. Mayofy Ladies and Gentlemen: 

*' It is a matter of great pleasure to us that the first operations of the TeUposi Compa 
imn in this city. It is eminently fitting that the Great Independent Telegraph Compa 
nthe United States should begin its work in Boston, so conspicuous in the fight thaim 
he independence of our country. We appreciate the presence of your Honor y ana think it Vi 
appropriate that the first message should be sent by youy and that it should be a greeii 
rom the Mayor of Boston to the Mayor of Portland, The TeleposVs lines will soon 
extended throughout the country. The efficient service it will be able to give, coupled w 
ts low rates, made possible by the remarkable inventions it controls, will undoubtedly provi 
ioon to all classes of our people. Telegraphy will no longer be restricted to the few when i 
relepost Company gives 10 words for lOc; 25 words for 25c.; 50 words for 25c. wi 
ielivered through the post-office, and 100 words for 25c, when messages are prepared in i 
offices of our customers, 

**Some thirty years ago three men were working together to develop rapid and mt 
efficient systems of telegraphy. They recognized, as we do today, that the art ivas in a I 
\tate when but 5 per cent of the word-carrying capacity of the wire was utilized. After srvc 
fears of difficult work, one, E, H, Jtmnson abandoned the field, organized the Gene 
llectric Company and became its first president. Another, Thos, A. Eaison, disgusted w 
he lack of encouragement given to workers in telejgraphy, turned to other lines. The th 
\tood by his guns, patiently working for over thirty years on the problem of telegrapi 
Today we see the results of his work — a system perfected in all points, as simple as ii 
vonderful. Telegraphy of the future owes its existence to the courage and persistence 
Patrick B, Delany, 
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wttles*^ for him, fiot only is the Telepost Company to be^i 
mt it is to remain so. As full proof of the sincerity of this statement, we have placed' evt 
hare of the stock of the Telepost Company in the hands of a Board of Voting Trustees. 
his board are such men as the Hon. Henry W, Blair, ex-senator from New Hampshire; G< 
3uffington, U. S. A.; Gen. M. C. Butler, ex-senator from South Carolina, and the R 
"Charles H. Parkhurst, of New York City, It will require the unanimous vote of this Boc 
o sell out the Telepost. There never was a time when the Telepost inventions were for sa 
lo one could at any time have bought them. We have tried to make the Telepost Company 
tnattractive as possible to men interested in speculative enterprises. We wish people to /< 
vith us who are willing to make their profits from the legitimate returns of a telegraph busint 
n conclusion, Mr, Mayor, we wish to thank you for your presence with us, and to express 
lope that we may feel your support and co-operation,'' 
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send a message in 1892, 24.7c. in 1898, 25.1c. in 
1900, 25.6c. in 1903, and 27.6c. in 1906. This is 
a clear admission that the sending of a 25-word 
message for 25c. will never be possible by the old- 
er telegraph companies, because it would involve 
an actual operating loss of several cents a message, 
amounting to millions of dollars a year on the one 
hundred million messages now sent by the two old 
companies. As admitted by Col. Clowry, President 
of whe Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
recent general advance in rates was absolutely ne- 
cessary to enable it to pay dividends and interest on 
its mriated capitalization. George H. Fearons, re- 
presenting the Western Union before the United 
States Government's Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on May 5, 1908, said that if his 
company were compelled to add the filing-time of 
the messages, the transmission of these extra words 
free would absolutely "confiscate their dividend 
fund." The Telepost Company could, if it were 
desired, double its number of words, sending 
telegrams of 50 words, teleposts of 100 words, and 
^ telctapes of 200 words for 25 cents, and still have a 
larger net profit per message than the old companies 
can make at their present high rates. Pres. Clowry 
says further: "The truth of the matter is that 99 
per cent of the messages transmitted now are 
transmitted in the same old way that was in opera- 
tion in the days of Morse. The system is not 
changed except that the output per operator is not 
nearly so great as it used to be." 

Newspapers WiU Not Wait 

But even to assume the impossible could the 
companies reduce their rates to a competing 
lint, they would still have to offer only the old 
^thod with its lack of speed, its immense 
nlity of errors, and the other limitations on its 
ice. Who will prefer old methods to new, 
specially when the need of speed and reliability 
>mpt the use of the telegraph ? Take the trans- 
iion of news dispatches: No newspaper will 
lerate the old slow way of doing things when it 
by the use of the Telepost receive long dis- 
tches, and have the type set and the editions on 
streets in less time than it now takes to trans- 
it by hand the dispatches over the wires I 

Protected by U. S. Basic Patents 

Nor may the older telegraph companies at last 

a great light" and decide to send automatic 

tms by any mechanical means that are at all 

ive, for the U. S. basic patents granted to Mr. 

ly guarantee what is virtually a monopoly in 

ic telegraphy because the Telepost Com- 

alone is legally able to utilize the ''static'' 



capacity of the wire, without whic 
great speed of mechanical transm 
attained. 

The Telepost Company alone 
of handling 25-word telegrams ar 
posts and 100- word teletapes at a 
of 14 cts. a message, and this place* 
competition that the amount of 1 
ness secured will depend entirely 
ability to accommodate the patroi 
this new, quick, accurate and che 

''Right of Way" Guarantee 

The question has been asked, 
quainted with the legal status of th 
pany, how it gets the ''right of v 
its trunk lines. United States stj 
given the Telepost the right to • 
along the course of any post road 
any road over which the United 
carried. It therefore has the le 
going anywhere Uncle Sam 's mail: 
pany, however, instead of depen< 
new construction, has arranged gr 
its establishment by securing the 1 
in operation in a large part of th 
covered, even in advance of the 
through lines, and is already guara 
of way*' to and within many of th< 
of the country. 

Public Sentiment Clears 1 

Moreover the people of every < 
a right to grant as many franchi 
fit. A franchise is not like a patei 
monopoly to one and must exclud 
is a passport to enter — like a raili 
soon as the people see what Telep 
welfare of the individual and tl 
public sentiment automatically 
for Telepost. 

Ever}' Board of Trade and Ch; 
merce in the country is seeking 
What single obtainable industry 
average city as much as will the 
Telepost ? The municipality that 
system of telegraphy to serve its 
equipped to meet the competit 
houses that have Teleix)st to help 

The Telepost's Rich Op 

It is supposable that at least two 
telegrams a year will be transmitte 

two or three yea 
Commercial ^j^ increase iu <y 

Telegrams . _ ^ 




jve us litil 3.31 messages a year per 
lUSlralia is alrcaiiy scnctinR 2.39 and 
5.05 mt^sages a year jwr capita at 
5her than the TelcjtoM rates. The 
ill quickly determine what share of 
joo commercial tdct;rams shall be- 
lepost Comj>any, 

lost sj-stem a full page of a newspaper 
phcd over a single wire from Niw 
go in ten minutes — a small fraction 
^panics' sending time — aiitl (or a 
c charge they make, A full-page 
Bsagc could Ik sent from Boston t'l 
ittic amomatically dmppinR a rojiy 

every station along the lines over 
«a. Can there l>c any douht that 

Companj will rccei^'c the jirt-s?. 

.pc" messa(Ee gives an even more 
than a private leoM-d wire, ^really 
ntii* uviiilahle (oany liusinesshnu-i- 
quip|ted with aTelqKWt perforat'T 
Hjoie perforators can be oijernlcil 
y Mny typitt and will lie leaded to all 
09. Hlule Ifac atonlhly rental'' «il\ 



be so moderate as to cncomage their very gex 
use, the i^gregate income from these [nivate ini 
moits will probably far exceed the total teccipl 
the older companies for leased wirea. 

K|t Ptotita to StocuMlMn 
By analogy and comparison, then, what may 
condude as to the new company's raminp and 
dividends it will pay? 

To approximate this, considcratifm must be 
of tbe dividends earned by the old tdtgrapb c 
panics on thdr enonnoua capitilimiaa wi 
limikd public patront^^ and a smaU profit 
message as compared with the eaniogs o< tbe 
epost Company with a rKMTiwl caidtaUiatiaB 
large profit per message, and with the get 
public patronage that will follow the introduc 
of its 2S-word telegrams, its so-woid telqn 
and its loo-wonl tcletapes at the uniform flat 
of 25 cents between ail points in the United St 

Present Tdegraph Ewmmgm 

The latest U. S. census report shows thai 
older companies have annual gross receipts I 
o|>eration of $45,255,187, giving a net eamin 
$9,704,255- As only about $5,600,000 of th 
earned on commercial messages, it is plain 
leased wireti, press messages, etc., contribute a 
large proportion of the profits in the telegi 
business. 

This $9,704,255 was earned not«-ithstan 
the many limitations of the old srstems w 
prevent anything approaching jMpidar or gei 
use. Among these limitations arc : 

— the leii-wiird unit; 

— the excessive rates, double or treble tluiae od 
Ciiiiiitriefi; and two to twenty-eight (imcl iba 
the Telepiist; 

— the multiplicity of ratei; 

— til c slow iransmission. 

It the TdejKKt Company does abusinessof 
100.000,000 messages annually (an amnuot 
e\cee<lf<l by the old romftanies despite their gc 
ally prohibitive rates), its profits on this ta 
of its business alone would be more than $14,1 
000 a year, leaving entirely out of consideratioi 
immense revenues from press dispatches, lease 
^lnim<nls, eti ., and its cheap telecani service. 

Building Operatioiu in Pro greaa 

The line^i now in (ij>cnition by the Telep»-1 
only llu- beginnings of a system that is to r 
from Hi>-t<in to San Francisco, with inteivct 
lines to connci t all the principal cities North 
South. Work i> being pushed as rapidli 
physical con<litions jK^rmit. 

The great transcontinental Triepost In 
l\nv will be built in sections, between ■ 



politan points where the greatest volume of 
through and local business awaits its installation. 

Business is accepted from the public, over the 
minor sections of this trunk line as soon as each 
is completed. Thus every section begins to 
pay for itself and contribute to further equip- 
ment as connections are made. 

No matter how rapidly the new lines may be 
built, or telephone- wire laterals added, the 25- 
cent rate, regardless of distance, applies from 
the beginning. Over short distances the public's 
saving is with added words — 25 or 50 or 100 in- 
stead of 10 words for 25 cents — and finally, to the 
full and enormous saving on 25, 50 or 100 words 
from Boston to San Francisco for 25 cents instead 
of the present rate of 10 words for $1.00. 

Expansioii WiU Be Rapid, Why? 

The Company will be able to extend its service 
into every quarter of the United States in a surpris- 
ingly short period, its rapid expansion being greatly 
facilitated in four important respects: 

1. The construction of Telepost lines is compara- 
tively simple and inexpensive, since one wire does the 
work of sixty-five wires as used by the older companies. 
The Telepost Company can transmit as much New 
York-Chicaeo business over its standard line costing 
$i»373 a mile, as either of the older companies could 
handle over an equipment costing them $7,609 a mile. 

2. The fact that the Telepost Company can send 
l/xx> words per minute over a telephone wire, without 
disturbing any simultaneous use thereof telephonically, 
enables the Company to make favorable contracts 
with independent telephone companies, thus securing 
the immediate use of these existmg wires as laterals 
to the Telepost trunk lines. 

3. That competent operators will be available as 
fast as needed is shown by the fact that already thou- 
sands of applications for employment have been re- 
ceived from operators and managers now in the active 
service of the older companies. 

4. Students of business colleges, short-hand and 
typewriter schools are learning the Telepost alphabet 
thus preparing themselves to handle Telepost matter, 
in the future in business houses where tuey may be 
employed. 

5. The large increase in volume of business which 
is resulting from the Tele post's greatly reduced rates 
where lines are now ojjen does not find the Company 
unprepared, because with the Delany system one com- 
petent telegraph operator with the assistance of twenty- 
five typists (merely able to read the tapes) can handle 
II muoi busmess as fifty trained operators under the 
best systems the older companies are able to use. 

Distribution of Elamings 

With the problem of extension thus simplified, 

with the choice of the busiest and most 

Ae routes for first operations, it is not 

mable to assume that within a short dme 

Company's lines will be sufficiently extended to 
at its low rates, a business of at least 
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100,000,000 messages (aside fn 
year, with a net profit of more th; 
but until the surplus earnings exc 
that may be wisely used in extei 
post service throughout the Un 
annual dividend will be restricted tc 
the surplus over and above all L 
sions for operating, maintenance, s 
terest, dividends, etc., will be plat 
Construction" fund. This consen 
at once commend itself to the expe 
man. It will insure three things 
Company's stockholders: 

1. Tlie establishing of the busin< 
in all parts of the country. 

2. Tlie rapid advance in market ^ 
stock and "convertibles" becaus 
of the Company's prosperity anc 

3. A steady and rapid increase iti 
dividends paid, after the period 
construction \i2i^ passed. 

A Just Advantage to Earl; 

Under the plan of capitalization 
been adopted in the past, the ear 
did not receive a just compensation 
tant ser^'ice to their company. It^ 
which laid the foundation of the en 
purchasers of the first shares drew 
dends than the investor who waited 
work of establishing the business h 
plished. True, the man who waiter 
to pay more for his shares, but ho 
price of stock may have advanced 
the first investor and the lasX^^ 
apportioTitd vyxAet >Xi't <^^ ^-^^^^ 




c aveiai^ American belieies in ren'arding 
illy the pioneers in any field of development, 
convenient method to this end, muny new cor- 
iims have resorted lo stork bunuses, stock at 
tian par, ancl other mttlio<]s o( delivering stock 
senling a "'face-value" larger than the actual 
y invcsle<i. Attempts have been made to 
y such " St tick- watering " on the (i^onnd of 
ss lo early investors; hut, commendable as Is 
lowed object t)f such measures, they cannot be 
ied from the vie\v|)oint of soundness in finance, 
1 demands that cveiy dollar of /ure- value — 
herin stinks, bonds or <li.-benlures — must be of 
value, rather than a caj>itah!:ation of future 
rtations. 

Ho "Stock-Waterinff" for Telepoct 

le TelejHKt Company believi-s that its early in- 
IS shtjui<! Ik- liberally rewarded, but it will not 
i^il to disi harne its oblin;iti(jiis by the dehvery 
ecurities" wilha"/<"'''-v^h't"" having no f(mn- 
n in actual capiUd. Consi'c|umlly it has pro- 
forthe distribution of ibc I'lM $7,000,000 of 
us eaniinn> to ihci;^' imtK invc'-ii>r~ in a wav to 
icn-ijiU' ihcm adcriuaich witlmiii impi»ini; ;mv 
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/►•ular .'Stock (Vrtificaie. 
ries A (100,000 shares) carric- ihrw 
A> " with v:uh .Si.nk (Vrtitnau-; S 
90 shMres) carries two '■(onvertibU- 



'Con- 
ric. i< 
-. i\ni\ 



Series C (100,000 shares) ami Series 
sham) cairy coe "CoBTCrtible" caa 
ymhr aring ul the remaining stock, ia 
conUMUsadng feature. 

'llMse"C<mvertiblc3" will,aahennii 
be taken up by the issues of dcbentii 
terest coupcxis <rf 4% (in atldition to thi 
stock dividends) will be paid Hemi- 
twenty years, when the principal wiD 
method <tf exchanging the "Cooveiti 
terest-tiearing debratures is as foUowi 

Fint Suf]NiH to Fint nvn 

When the firstSi ,000,000 of surplus 1 
l^ the Company for new oixutnictioi 
ment in extending its lines, Constni 
tures for this amount will be distril 
subscribers to Series A, each investor 
exchange for the "Convertible Certifii 
I delivered to him with his certifies 
Debenture to the full amount ot stoc 

The second issue of Construction 
$2,000,000, will be made when ta^ 
tional surplus has been devoted to Ti 
»ons. This issue will \x distributed e 
the subscribers in Series A and B, e 
Debentures of this second issue to tb< 
his subscriptions in Series A or B 
exchange for the Convertible Cettifii 
II, delivered to all subscribers in Serit 

The third issue of Construction 
$4,000,000, will be made when the ren 
first $7,000,000 of surplus has beei 
Tele|>ost extensions, and will be distri 
amonK the subscril)crs in Series A, B, < 
subscrilKT receiving Debentures of tl 
to the full value of his suliscriptiuns ii 
Series A, B, C and D, in exchange fa 
tible Certificates of Class III, deliver 
scribers in Series A, B, C and D. 

After this preliminary distribution 
vestors, other suqilus earnings wil 
e<(ually among all stockholders in 
extra dividaids. 

laauea A, B, C, D and E C 

Thus it will be >c<-n that each sulisc 
A will mcivc in addiliiin to the slofkt 
{'uti-iriii li.m Del .111 lures n-prcsenlini; 
mcnl ill 'IVli'pi^i f\u-nsion. and ag^i 
timr-thc amount. if his >tcicksubs(.ripi 
a siiliMrilHT for 100 shares will h; 
Mmk and S;.ooo in 4' ; l)el)enturi's 
for 50 s||;ire« \\\\\ have $500 in stock 
4',' Deheniun-s, etc.. I'tc). 

Kadi subscriber in Scrii-s B wi 
t\n\>truition Debi-nturcs twice the i 



stock subscription. 

Each subscriber in Series C or D will receive Con- 
struction Debentures equal to the amount of his 
stock subscription. 

Series E will embrace all stock that may be issued 
after the first $4,000,000 has been subscribed, but 
no Construction Debentures will be issued to these 
later subscribers. 

The stock itself is of equal value and privilege 
whether subscribed in Series A,B,C, D or E, carry- 
ing the same regular dividends from the start, and 
also sharing equally in all surplus after the first 
$7,000,000 of surplus has been distributed to sub- 
scribers for Series A, B,C andD, as above provided. 

Early Redemptioii of Convertiblet 

That the Convertible Certificates issued to first 
subscribers will soon be exchanged for interest- 
bearing Debentures must be evident to anyone 
who considers the fact that the older companies, 
even with their antiquated equipment, have paid 
yearly out of their profits more than $9,000,000 in 
interest and dividends. The Telepost Company 
will require only $1,800,000 to pay the stipulated 
10% dividend on its entire capitalization, and all 
profits beyond this amount will be available for 
extensions and extra dividends to stockholders. 

The first $7,000,000 devoted to extensions will 
furnish the Construction Debentures for all the 
Convertible Certificates issued to early investors 
including all of Series A, B, C and D. 

AU Certificates Transferable 

The Convertible Certificates issued to subscribers 
in Series A, B, C and D will be entirely independent 
of the stock subscribed for, each being transferable, 
so that a subscriber may at any time dispose of his 
stock while retaining his claim on all or a part of 
his apportionment of the first $7,000,000 to be 
issued in Construction Debentures, or he may 
transfer any or all of his Convertible Certificates 
without prejudicing his stock holdings. 

Unusual Protection to Stockholders 

The Telep)ost Company has taken unusual 
precautions to protect its own and its stockholders' 
interests (which are identical). To this end its 
securities will not be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or elsewhere, and they cannot therefore 
be manipulated in stock -gambling deals. This 
^rill prevent any artificial fluctuations of the stock, 
^iUid it will take its rank as a staple commodity, 
t^th an actual value based on the Company's 
and the rate of annual profits. But ^e 
and absolute guarantee of safety is the 
of Trustees, which completely fortifies 
Company against what has come to be 
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known as the "Wall Street 
financing. 

Recent judicial proceedings 
demonstrated that the most effectuj 
the operation of such methods is the 
Trustees so successfully used by 
oil-men of Western Pennsylvania 
hostile interests from ** swallowing 
the men of those companies nine ; 
the way to protect their property 
gems, devices and trickery of the 
on crushing them. But in 1900 t 
came together and formed acorabin 
against these tactics and assaults, a 
Board of Voting Trustees which 
and their individual stockholders 
security and made them free from 
on the part of their competitors. 

Permanence and Per] 

It having been legally determine 
of Voting Trustees is a positive safeg 
enterprises of magnitude and a gua 
ual independence, the Telepost Coi 
its organization in that way, thus 
stockholders the permanent owne] 
enjoyment of the great public c 
they are founding. 

There are here concerned three 
desire legal, positive and perma 
that the Telepost Company sha 
out, merged, reorganized, lease 
controlled, or its business in an] 
by outside speculators : 

I. The Inventor of the Delany S; 
Rapid Telegraphy axAVii%W:rvj 
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ing Debenture Corporation as financial 
iry. 

c, wlio not only wish to secure cheap 
y but also a guarantee of its mainten- 
^ell as a permanent share in its profit- 

iterett: Mr. Delany, who has given 
>f liis life to his Rapid System, and tlie 
nany years have been associated with 

financed the undertaking during the 
costly period of experiment, develop- 
nercializinjj, justly regard the Telepost 
of their invention, energy, patience and 
ey arc not willing to subject the great 
ivhich they have wi»rked so long to the 
i verted from its puriK)se, and by stiKk 
[landed over to the present telegraph 
ey have, therefore, steadily declined 
1 there have been manv) to finance the 

the usual lines, by which the Delany 
[ its great pK)Ssibilities might be sulK>r- 
schemes of stock-jobbers, or made to 
ed and ambition oi unscrupulous "Cap- 
e." The Delany System of Automatic 
:)hy has been dedicated by its inventor 
the permanent use of the public, inde- 
f ana every other company, system, influ- 
t. As a perpetual guarantee tliat this 
rricd out they have nominated H. Lee 
mber of the noard of Voting Trustees. 

Interest: The Sterling Debenture Cor- 

well-kni»wn |H»li( y of co-operation and 

eput.ition for "S(|uare dealing" to defend 

riiis |>»liry begins with the pn»per pre- 

I the facts c«»nrerninv: an enterprisr, 

end in the mere tinanrinvr. It aims to 

pmtect its customers in the p»sitive as- 

statements and promises will hv fuIfiiU>i 

the present instance the assurance is 

ythe Telrpost Company that it has been 

or the puri)o8e of transmittinvr telegrams 

and cheapest way, and to give its share- 

/« aiotu, all of the profits thereunder. 

guMnntee to iti thousandt of inresting 



antomen that thh wiU be daDe»^die SiMlInf Delw 
GoraoiitioQ hat nominated F. W. Shnmakar. ki S 
taiy, aa a member ol the Boaid of Volinf Iroatai 

TIm TVid InlMstt The pobiie b die AM 
moit important ibctor in thb undertakings and Ae< 
places on the Board of TVoteea (aee b page) 
resenred for well-knoim and public api ri l ed mei 
have contented to act simply from a broad mi 
conception of what they- consider to be their 
towards the founding and perpetuation of a nc 
puK>lic udUty as estaflished by a great natkmal in 
coK>peration. 

The fdkming purposes are acoonqdithed b; 
Boaril of ViMmg TfusUes: 

I. The TELEPOST COMPANY to gnani 
against absorption by any coin p e d li u r oranyUk 
corpoFStion. 

s. The smallest and largest stocUiolders are 
protected from any interference whatsoever with 
mterests, while the Company is being establt 
managed and developed lor their benefit and j 

3. The market value of the original shares wi 
their actual value and will be entirely regulated t 
business operations of the Telenost Company, an 
subjected to sudden and artifical nuctuations fram c 
or conditions outside of or beyond the Cdmp 
control. In this respect Telepost stock will be ei 
like that of a well managed bank* which has a de 
" book value/* but no other or variable value, ei 
that attributable to the "good will** created fa 
known earning power. 

4. The shareholders of the Telepost Compani 
not be stampeded b)r crafty influences from witl 
without into sending in their proxies for some pr 
tate action based on selfish motives or prompts 
speculative designs. 

These comprehensive protective measurcs 
guaranteed by the integrity of the gentlemen 
posing the Board, and by the further fact that S 
vote on all questions pertaining to ownai 
must be unanimous. Each of the Trustees 
possesses full veto power — the power to fc 
An invading influence, from inside or ou 
must not only ''get by "the Board of Directors < 
Telepost Company, but it must also deal succeat 
with each one of these veto pow e rt repreac 
the three distinct interests above describied. 

The stockholder of the Telepost Compan; 
renders none of his legal rights of o^-nexshif 
his share in the annual or other profits, but hii 
surrender his ri^ht to join any combination 
would deliver the Tele|)ost Company over t< 
rival coriM)raiion, or to any interest which 1 
profit more by pmrnting cheap telegraphy 
i)y dn'clopinf^ it. 

All matters pertaining to safeguarding the 1 
prise have receive<l the special attention of 
lawyers under the direction of the chief coun 
the Company, Thomas Conjmgton, whose ki 
edge and abUity in all corporate mattat have 1 
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pent CompanTi orffanlied under the 

Jnlted Btalet. hai purchiKd outiiiht 
■ of tht Delsny Sr*tem of Automitlc 

■phy. It! cHiriiai (lock i( iia,oaaMo. 

■uctlon of lln«. >aulnm>nt of MalloD*. 
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3 OF VOTING TRUSTEES 
RY W. BLAIR, Manchester. N. H. 
'blngton, D. C. Former United 
lator from New Hampshire. 
8UFFINGTON, Madison, N. J., 
., U. S. A., Retired. 
S. J. FAULKNER, Ex-Senator 
Va., Washington, D. C. 
:haS. H. PARKHURST, New 

al CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, U. 

uhlngton, D. C. 

IMAKBR, New York, Secretary 

Oebenlore Corporation. 

BLLERS, New York, Presideni 

Co. 

WtARD, Baiavia, N.Y., Prerident 

owCo. 

OFFICERS 
DLLERS, . . President 

IMAN, . Viee-Preaident 

ITH RIDGE. . Vice-President 
.LERS, Secretary and Treaaaret 
KREBS, . . Asst. Treasnrer 
B. DELANY, E. E., 

Consulting Bngineei 
IISH. E. E., EleclricHl Engineer 
XOLLUM, Supt. of Construction 
'MAKER, . Supt. of Traffic 

CONYNGTON, General Counsel 
)ARD OF DIRECTORS 
CONYNGTON, New York City, 
Counsel of Company. 
. QAILEY, Waterbury, Conn., 
Waterbury Lumber and Coal Co. 
THRIDGE, Washington, D. C. 
ELLERS, New York, President 
Company. 

LERS, New York. SecreUry and 
r Tele post Company. 
IMAN, New York C!iy. Banker. 
I.MAN. New Ytirk Ciiy. President 
itillman Company, Pres. BridKC- 
>r Company. Presidenl Machinery 
le City of New York. 
TRANSFER AGENTS 
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FISCAL AGENTS 
(G DEBENTURE CORPORATION ,■ ■ 
3ulldlDS, Madlwm Sa.. New York CUy . - 



JOHN ^irANAllAKBR. In ■□ ofHcial stall 
■^ Inmtncnt oTIlOOa In'^BMlnWeiitrrnUnioD 
would have received uotothBl time (lWO>ilncl 
[nd( of more than IKJKa mad caeb divl 
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A SYSTEM of Au- 
tomatic Rapid 
Telegraphy that sends 
messages over a single 
wire, (even over a tele- 
phone wire without 
disturbing simultane- 
ous conversations), at 
a speed of 1000 words 
a minute, automati- 
cally recording them at 
the delivery end. 
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WHY 

the People's Telegraph 
Company does not have to 
wait to get the business. 



WHY= 



the Combination cannot 
get die Telepost Company. 



WHY= 



the Telepost has obtained 
the business in every place 
thaf'it has opened offices. 

LErrERS= 

from men who are Saving 
TIME AND MONEY. 
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EIGHl 
M E ^ 
AND A 
TRUSl 




LE TT ER S F F 
OTHER MEN 1 
ARE GETTING R. 
FROM THE OPPRE 
OF A CORPORA 




THE INDEPENDENT^TPUT PBACTP TELEGRAPH CO. 





''Ofiht 'Prnt/de, fy ike Veopk, for ifw ^Ptople" 

^ I T-IE T c l qpo rt h die most impid meuit of tdegnphic truit- 
I miwinn in the woA)» lumig a wpiti utAjOOO to 5,000 words a 

JL warn 



The Tdepoct is the least expenme ^steni of tdegraptgr in 
die matter of construction, maintenance and operation. 

The Tdepost can send more messages over one wire than the 
old companies can send over Axty-five wires. 

The Telepost rates are the cheapest in die world, the maximum 
charge being but one cent a word. 

The Telepost transmits by wire 25 words for 25 cents, 50 
words for 25 cents or 100 words for 25 cents according to 
the kind of service. 

The Telepost has a uniform rate for all distances, just as 
the Government has a uniform rate of postage for all parts of the country. 

The Telepost transmits 2 5 -cent messages at an average cost of 
1 1 cents a message and therefore makes an average net profit of 
14 cents a message. 

The Telepost will make a net profit of $14,000,000.00, 

annually, on the basis of 100,000,000 messages, the number of com- 
mercial messages now transmitted yearly by the old companies, and from 
which they are able to make but $5,600,000 profit. (Western Union's 
latest Annual Report). 

The Telepost offers new and remarkable conveniences of tele- 
graphic communication that will gready increase the popular and special 
uses of wire service. 

The Telepost is now in public service operation in different 
parts of the country, east and west 

The Telepost is steadOy extending its system that will, in due 
time, serve the entire country with the best, the most accurate, the most 
convenient, the cheapest and the most profitable telegraph in the world. 



i E GUARANTEE OF TELEPOST INDEPENDE 

THE BOARD OF 
VOTING TRUSTEES 

r is remarkable what a difference success makes in th 
eral estimation of values and merits. Two years ago i 
ther a difficult matter to make people believe that the Tt 
uld send messages at the speed of 1000 to 5000 words a i 
th perfect regularity and precision under any kind of teleg 



JON. HENRY W. BLAIR. Manchefter. 
~l N. H., and .Washington, D. C, was for 
many years U. S. Senator, and was a most 
ive worker in the cause of postal telegraphy. He 
. always been connected with movements for the 
terment of the social, moral and educational 
iditions of the country. Elducated at Dartmouth, 
was admitted to the Bar in 1859. He served 
oughout the Civil War, ranking from Captain 
Lieut.-Col. Elected to the New Hampshire 
gislature in 1 866. Elected to Congress, 1 875-9 
1 1 893-5, and to the United States Senate, 1 879-9 1 . Appointed / 
lor to China, but resigned because of his opposition to Chinese immic 
ithor of many bills, including the one establishing U. S. Labor Depa 
> the Sunday Rest bill, and bills under which about half the soldiei 
is are paid, and school and temperance Constitutional amendments 
aed to practice of the law on retiring from Congress. , 




ditions. It seemed incredible. "It can't be done," sai> 
sac res. 

•Everybody knows better now. Tbe commercial success o 
spost in its operations East and West has most conclui 
ved all its claims — proved them so easily and perfectly th< 
seacres" not only have changed their former opinion, but 
hem are denying that they ever said "it can't be done." 
There is now no question of the great merits of the Telep 
inmatchable speed, its unapproachable service, its conveni 



GENERAL A. R. BUFFINGTON, I 
is(Hi, N. J., has received many signal H 
during his career in the U. S. Arn 
which he made a reputation for ability, fair-i 
edness and integrity of the highest order. \ 
also famous as an inventor and constructing 
neer. A native of Wheeling, W. Va., he 
educated at West Point, where he graduatt 
May, 1861, and was commissioned 2nd Lie 
Ordnance, and continued in that Department 
ar promotions to Brigadier-General and Chief of Ordnance. He re 
smber 22, 1901. He was in command of the National An 
U92. and of the Rock Island Arsenal, 1892-97. He has perf 
itions in ordnance and improved methods of manufacturing small ; 
s a man of sterling qualities and strong character, with a stem 
rsonal responsibility. 




HE GUARANTEE OF TELEPOST INDEPENDE 

3 thoroughness, its accuracy, its cheapness, its rapidly-gi 
>pularity. 

There is no question now that its economic utility insu 
'onipt recognition and use by the Business and social ■ 
herever its lines extend, and that it must control the teleg 
eld to the very great profit of the Company and its stockh 

The early sceptics who have been compelled by the cont 
'actical success of the Telepost to admit its superiority, its 

do all that was claimed for it and more, now pretend to I 



ION. CHARLES J. FAULKNER, a 
~~\ Wefl Virginian by birth in 1847, but in 
recent years a resident of Washington, 
C. has had distinguished success both in legal 
i in political achievement. As a young lawyer, 
t a little time out of the University of Virginia, 
i abilities commanded the respect of his pr<^e»- 
n, and before he was 33 he was made a Circuit 
turt Judge. He was still on the Bench when, 
I years later, he was elected to the U. S. Senate, 
lere he served twelve years with distinctioo. His early educatit 
France and Switzerland, and on his return to this country he ente 
irginia Military Institute, 1862, and served with the cadets at the l 
;w Market. He was aide to Gens. Breckenridge and Wse to the 
t War, when he entered the University of Virginia, graduating in 
J as stated, began his successful career in public life. 




Eit the Telepost will not maintain its independence, that it vt 
sorbed presently by the telegraphic opposition — the combin 
3,t is striving to monopolize wire communication in ord 
iintain high prices. 

People who are informed know that such a thing is impos 
cause there is a definite and positive legal provision agains 

The attainment of that security was the first consideration : 
in of the enterprise. The gentlemen pictured in these pages c 
:e the Board of Voting Trustees that insures the independer 



THE REV. DR. CHARLES H. R 
HURST, New York City, is known thi 
out the country as a fearless champion 
that tends to the betterment of humanity. K 
alive to all that makes for good, and utter 
mindful of considerations of personal interef 
comfort, he has been for many years one < 
foremost fighters against demoralizing influes 
every sort. Graduated from Amherst in 1 8( 
continued his theological studies at Halle, 1 6( 
and at Leipzig, 1872-3. His first pastoral c 
was at Lenox, Mass., from 1874 to 1880, 
was called to the pastorate of the Madison Square Presby. Church, 
rk City, which has become famous under his continued charge. As 
il for ihe Society for the Prevention of Crime he brought about a n 
estlgation of the New York Police that had radical and far-reaching 
ults. He is the author of many works dealing with vital questions 
ly and with great originality, that have had potent influence upon the 
1 social life of the country. 




:. GUARANTEE OF TELEPOST INDEPENDEN 

elepost and safeguards the interests of the Company and stot 
:rs. As each member of this body has full power to veto a 
ct or proposition that would interfere with the independence 
'al welfare of the Company or invade the rights of stockholde 
rotective importance of the Board cannot be over-estimate* 
stands guardian over the establishment of the Telepost , 
ng to the agreement to provide a people's telegraph, owned 
eople and operated in the interests of the people, eind fumi 
le best service at the lowest rates. 



IR. H. LEE SELLERS, of Lexington,yir- 
ginia, after being graduated as B.A. and 
Mv A. from Washington and Lee Univer- 
was assistant professor for two years at the 
srsity and for another two years at the Mc- 
igh School, near Baltimore, Md. Intending 
'e up teaching, he went to Galveston, Texas, 
ter commercial life, but was induced by lead- 
tizens to give them the benefit of his knowledge 
xperience in building up their school system. 
le result, he left Galveston the finest high school 
t South. He then gave his attention to the 
ling of companies controlling inventions of 
nas A. Edison, with headquarters at New 
ins. He was also a leading factor in devel- 
j the Asphalt industry in Indian Territory, where he controlled li 
:rties. With his brother, R. H. Sellers, then of Fort Worth, Te 
IS interested in large real estate transactions and in the successful estab 
of important industrial and financial enterprises. Since 1 699 he and 
ler have been associated with Mr. Patrick B. Delany and now are devi 
2 development and establishment of the Telepost. In many parts of 
ry Mr. Sellers is well known, and wherever known is recognized as a 
t highest integrity, of indomitable courage and of untiring perseverimi 




IGHT MEN AND A TRl 

Entering a field hitherto controlled by a high-priced men 
i Telepost Comp2iny was sure to meet opposition, and its of 
ew that efforts would be made either to force the Tei 
o the combination bent on keeping the exclusive comma 
: telegraphic communication of the country, or to keep it * 
>. field. 

It was in anticipation of such attempts that the Boa 
iting Trustees was organized^ by due process of law, witl 
ry power to prevent any "sell-out," combination, transfer, o 
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. R W. SHUMAKER. New Yor 
graduate of Beloit College, C 
1892. One of the founders of tl 
lishing Brm of Middlebrook, Shumaker 
Also well known through his connectioi 
several other successful publishing enterpri: 
two years' circuit of British Colonies in be 
The Times (London) gave him an opportui 
an extended study of social and economic pi 
in Asia, Africa and Australia, which wi 
pplemented by extensive travel in European countries where he fami 
mself with the commercial and industrial conditions as they com] 
ntrast with those of this country. He brought the large experier 
'ong initiative gained in that way to the upbuilding of the Sterlii 
nture Corporation, the admirable policy of which has made it cm 
Dst successful financial institutions in the country. 



"HE GUARANTEE OF TELEPOST INDEPENDi 

lation, "merger" or other plan whatever, to overcome, moc 
iterfere with the independence of the Telepost. But still f 
> guarantee the continuity of independence, each member 
oard was invested with the veto power. The Board, thei 
Buinot act on the majority rule in confirming any transactic 
Dmes within its survey; there must be absolute unanimity 
snt, one negative vote being sufficient to quash any proposil 
ich a nature. 
Considering the high character of the men who compo 



REAR-ADMIRAL CHAS. D. SIGSBEE 
U. S. A., Washington, D. C, is one of the 
men who have won honor for our Navy in 
the estimation of the world. His record 
1 command of various of our great war-vessels is 
nown to the public. Bom at Albany, New 
'ork, he entered the Naval Academy, 1859-63, 
nd was appointed ensign, serving with the West 
julf Squaaron, 1863-4, being present at the 
attle of Mobile Bay. Was transferred to the 
■lorth Atlantic Squaciron in 1865, assisting in the 
ttacks and final assault on Fort Fisher. After 
K war he was promoted to rank of Lieut. Com- 
lander. Was with coast survey, 1874-8, and 
funded and explored the Gulf oi Mexico. Intro- 
uced new methods of deep-sea explorations, for which he was decoi 
jnperor William 1 with the Red Eagle of Prussia. !n 1885-6 coir 
f Kearsarge, European station. Made Captain in 1897 with comman 
attleship Maine, which was blown up in Havana Harbor. Afterwar 
landed the cruiser St. Paul in operation against Spain. Captured c 
panish fleet. Commanded battleship Texas, 1 898- 1 900. From 1900- : 
itelligence Officer. Made Rear-Admiral, 1903. Commanded Caribbear 
3n North Atlantic Fleet to 1 906. Now at Navy Department, Wasl 




IGHT MEN AND A TR 

>oard, the diversity of their interests, public and private, it 
onceivable that any proposition injurious to the integrity 
elepost enterprise would receive their unanimous approval 
'Oard of Voting Trustees is an incorruptibly strong guarc 
te Telepost along the lines of its clearly- defined purpos 
'ill meiintain it as an independent popular telegraph system 

TELEPOST COMPANY, 

225 Fifth Avenue, New 




••■'■•■ Plo 



, GEORGE WIARD, Batavia 
well-known as the president of th 
'low Company, has for many ye 
identified with important and responsible 
in his State. President and Director of the 
County Loan Association for more than tw 
years, Trustee and President of the Batavi 
ScKooi, and Commissioner of Water Wi 
has had broad experience and enjoys a wel 
reputation for conservative and sound judi 
public affairs as well as in the managemen 
private business. A native of Ancaster, 
he came to New York as a boy and enc 
oundry work at East Avon and learned the trade ol moulder. Ent( 
Army when he was twenty-nine, and in the course o( the War bece 
ilstant Adjutant General on Gen. Harden's stall. At close of t 
War bought half interest in plow factory at East Avon, which 1 
ified until 1876. when he moved to Batavia and incorporated th< 
-•low Company, becoming president and general superintendent. 
:css is a monument to his business ability. 



LRS FROM MEN WHO ARE SAVING TIME AND MONl 



i^HAT TELEPOST USERS SAY OF THE SERVICE 

INESS MEN in the communities where the Telepost is op 
ing are using it not only because of the cheapness of rat 
so because of the great excellence of the service. They h 
had anything like it. Testimonials are continually comi 
m satisfied users. The letters here published are examp] 
se from different cities and will show the common agr< 
that the service exceeds expectations. The only complaint 
form of a regret that the Telepost does not yet cover t 
country. But the ground for that complaint is being dim 
rapidly, and in a comparatively short time lines will radi£ 
every commercial center East, West, North and South. T 
ost is progressing with gratifying speed. 



Dover, N. H., Jan. 15, 1910 
:uart, Mgr. Telepost. 
Sir - Can speak in nothing but 
last terms of the service rendered 
)ur Company. Have used the Tele- 
every opportunity since you have 
jhed an office in this city, with 
: of satisfaction, 
.ng you continued success, I remain 
Very truly yours. 



rv ooei 




Correspondent "Boston American" 
Dover, N. H. 



EDWARD R. M'AIT 

•A4I C'1>HNIIII.I< 



IM.»«TON 

Jan. 13, 1910 
L Co., 61 Hanover St., Boston 
Lemen - I have used the Telepost 
:ly lately in sending messages 
Boston and Portland and have 
le service very prompt and satis- 
Yours very truly. 




SACO AND PETTEE MACHINE HHOPS 

nillDKrOMIl. KIAINK. V. H. A. 

December 31, 1 
The Telepost, New York City. 

Dear Sirs - We find the Telepost vc 
useful in our business and use it wher 
ever it is possible to do so. We certai 
wish that the Telepost reached more poi 
where our customers have mills, as we 
could use the same to very good advan- 
tage. We find the resident manager, 

Mr. Malone, very courteous and a man y 
keeps the interests of his customers 

always in mind. 

Wishing your Compsmy continued succe 
we are Yours very truly, 

SACO & PETTEE MACHINE St 



7Ue.:^A^ 



Ag< 



HECKER-JONES-.IEWEI.L. MILLING CO. 

8<>1 C'llAMDBH OK CHkMMKHOB 
IIOHTON. MARN. 

May 28, ] 

Telepost Co. 

Dear Sirs - Happy to say we have fc 
your service first class in all respec 

Yours very truly. 

ASB. HECKER-JONES-JEWELL MILLING 



^T TELEPOST USERS SAY OF THE SER 



IHDIANAPOEitM, INDIANA 

Novert>6r 10, 1909 

t Co^)any, City. 

lemen - It is only lately that we 
ad the pleasure of giving you any 

, and we have not given you 
tne anount of business that we 
like to, owing to the fact that 
ations are not located as yet so 
I can use them, but we have sent 

s to Springfield, Terre Haute, and 
2: and wish to state that the 
3 rendered by your Company has far 
d our expectations. 
eu:*e indeed very glad to recommend 
vice, and when more offices are 
, as outlined by you we will un- 
Uy give you the major portion of 
siness. 

Yours very truly, 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 




Sales Manager 



IX>TIIKOPH-FAKNIIAM CXX 

4TO-IHII «-KNTUAl. AVK. 
IMlVKU. N II. 

Jan. 11, 1910 
3wart, Dover, N. li. 

Sir - I wish to say that the 
5t servive has been very satisfac- 
I very seldom receive, a Telepost, 
send, as you know, quite a lot of 
id I have never had but one com- 

and that one I followed up and 
.he party to whom the Telepost was 
ed was himself to blame. 
,ly wish that you covered a larger 
for it is certainly a great saving 
\e realizes how much more can be 
' Telepost than by telegraph for 
e amount of money. 

Yours respectfully. 

C. H. FARNHAM 




Mr. Herbert Chaney, Ssdalla* Mo. 

Dmr Sir - He haws been aendl 
■essages to St. Louis and Chicai 
wire and find that it is eotirsl 
factory. 

M lutve been doing a little ■ 
ary work for you aaong our oorra 
denta in St. Louis, telling thea 
servioe and advising thea to get 
with the Telepost and save money 

As you have probably noticed, 
now getting almost daily wires f 
St. Louis by your lines. 

When you get your wire througl 
York, if you give us as good ser 
you do to St. Louis and Chicago 
count on all our business to Eas 
points, which in the Spring amou 
considerable sum. 

We can also assure you that o 
nections at these points will be 
avail themselves of the Telepost 

Wishing you the best of succe; 
assuring you that we will not le 
single chance to give the Telepo: 
boost, we are Yours truly. 

SEDALIA EGG C 




t«M MAIN frramrr 

nilMNKItlHD. MK. 

December 
The Telepost. New York. N Y. 

Gentlemen - Since your office 
here more than a year ago I have 
better service than ever before. 
cheap rates and the excellent se 
something that no business man c 
look. Let the good work go on. 

Yours truly. 




IRS FROM MEN WHO. ARE SAVING TIME AND MON 



poBTaMOtrm, n. a. 

Jany. 18 
>cker. Manager, 

: Co. and Isle of Shoals Cable, 

ortanouth, N. H. 

16 past twenty-five years «e have 
lough money in using telegraph and 
18 to build a new line from New 
Canada,. We believe in live and 
» and will use the Telepost be- 
* good service and low rates. 




>K^ 



tiolesale and Retail Fish Dealers 
. T. Newton, Prop. Kearsarge Hotel 



FAN-BALX. COMPANY 

ntDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

Jan. 19, ] 
Telepost Company, 

T. E. Newsom, Manager, City. 

Gentlemen - We have had occasion t( 
use your service quite frequently of ] 
and are much pleased with same. A ch< 
of our telegrams to and from St. Louij 
shows delivery was made in each instsu 
in from seven to eighteen minutes fr( 
actual time of filing. 

Wishing you the success you deservi 
we are Yours very truly, 

FAN-BALL COMPANY 



COB-MSW 



I DDEFOKl^ CUSTOM I^AUNDRY 

— ■4 » «P BLM mVUWUKT 
■t mWWO BP, MAIMS 

January 5, 1910 

>post Company, New York City 

.emen - Since your office opened 
city over a year ago 1 have 
L my telegraphing through your 
and have received excellent 

Your system is a great help to 
doing a telegraphic business, as 
lick, the rates cheap and your 
35 very accommodating. 

Yours respectfully. 







F. A. OL.INOBR A CO. 

TRRRK IIAirrK. INO. 



Jan. 12, 1910 

re highly pleased with the prompt 
urate services in tramsmission of 
s handled via Telepost Co. 



i^^=pf:^AJ^ €^^-J&-^ . 



SOUTH ARKANHAH I.UMBKR CX>. 

ntS, Rl-4 MTATK I.IFK IILItTi . 
INDIANAIHILIM. INII. 

Jan. 17, : 
Telepost Co., City. 

Gentlemen - This morning 1 had occi 
ion to talk with our Home Offices upo; 
very important matter. I called your 
boy, gave a message to St. Louis and 
ceived back an answer in 7 1/2 minute 
This record, I believe, is unequalled 
any wire message we have ever tried 
between here and St. Louis. l,theref( 
extend my congratulations to your Com] 
and their very efficient service. 

Very truly yours, 

SOUTH ARKANSAS LUMBER C< 



SPMrEA 



Per 



MrateL 



^HAT TELEPOST USERS SAY OF THE SEF 



FRBD'K B. EARr.Y & COl 

8 BXCHA.MaB PLACB 
BOirrON, MAMMv 

May 25, 1909 
. H. Patterson, 

Care of "Telepost," Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir - We have been using the 
relepost" for the past three months, 
nd find the service excellent. We shall 
Dntinue to give you all of our business, 
d advise our correspondents to do like- 
se. 

ThEuiking you for past favors, we 
Ln Yours truly, 

(Signed) F. B. EARLY & CO. 



MO» V 



Springfield, 111., Nov. 8, 1909 

. B. Ellinger, 

Manager, Telepost Co., City. 

Dear Sir - We have been using the Tel- 

30St in our regular business during the 

ast 6 months and are pleased to say that 

. has afforded us the very best service 

. has ever been possible for us to ob- 

lin through any public intelligence medi- 

n; we sincerely rejoice in your very 

ident success. 

Yours very truly. 




Atty. at Law 



T. W\ A. HMITII 

llll>l>BF<>HI>, MR. 



Jan. 8. 1910 
Telepost. New York. 

Gentlemen - I take pleasure in writing 
> you in regard to the satisfaction I 

in using your Telepost service in 
>nnection with my business. 

I recently sent a Telecard (10 cts.) 
) Boston, and the goods were on the 
jqDress train in 55 minutes from the time 
was writing the card in this city. I 
ive had many other such evidences of 
rompt deliveries. 

Wishing you the best of success, I 

3main Respectfully yours. 



The Telepost Company, City. 

Gentlemen - We have used the 
service exclusively, to St. Lou 

other points, where your wires 
nected, and wish to advise that 
service has been satisfactory i 
respect. 

We are attracted by its cheaj 
efficiency, and will continue t 
ize your company, as long as th 
continues to be as satisfactory 
present. Yours very truly, 

THE WORRELL MFX;. 



ASH 



'^'^"^p^^l'^-^ 



BL.ANCHARD & CO. 

NOM. 14, 18, 10 * IT DOCK 
81 FANKtJII. UALI. MQ. 

BonrroN, maim*. 

Jan. 
Telepost CompEuiy, Boston, Mass, 
Gentlemen ~ We have been usiz 
Telepost extensively in the trai 
cf our business since its instaJ 
in Boston. 

We consider the service perfc 
every detail, Euid we have nothin 
praise for it. 

Very truly yours, 
BLANCHARD & COMPANY 

Diet. G. M. B. By 

M, L. (signed) ^jt^^^ ^Z 



H. A. YEATON & SON 

LATH J. BKCK>IUI * CX>. 
NOM. 1-11. 148 AND 148 MABKKT NT 

poarmfotmi, n. b. 

Jan. 

Mr. T. C. Lecky, City 

Dear Sir - We are glad to say 
business this office has sent by 
post (whether by this firm or by 
Piscataqua Navigation Co., whose 
is with us) has been done with s 
factory despatch. 

Very truly yours. 



^^!i<a^^ 



;rs from people who are saving time and mone 



Flotou, N. S. Canada 

February 16th. 1910 
gard to Telepost may say I sent 
d Telepost to Chelsea, Massa- 

on the 2nd of this motith I 
it in the office here addressee 
., Maine, on the rooming of thG 2nd 
he evening of the 4th I had a 
ck. Thia in itself is a great 
f tine when you consider that it 
days (4f^ at the very best] to 
ply from Boston by mail. I have 
ing to figure out how I received 
y so quickly as the message only 
over the wire from Portland 
n a distance of about 15D miles 
Then taking into consideration 
s message was received at 8:30 

the 3rd and the reply was filed 
■(. (a loss of 8 hours] between 
g and answering I consider this 
derably quick. Since receiving 
ly I have been asked by dozens of 
f the line is open from Portland 
go and New York, and I venture to 

when it is many messages will 
ir way even from here over the 

lines to these cities as there 
e a number of W.U.T messages sent 
9 and the rate is something awful 
pared with 50 words for 25 cents, 
rmation regarding the advancement 
sion of "Telepost"' lines will 
ly appreciated by me. 
Yours very truly, 

F. J. TOBIN, (Signed) 



CBA^ M. COX CO. 



Company, Boston. Mass. 
emen - We shall continue to send 
ages by Telepost to all points 
your company has stations. We are 
h pleased with the service you 
Yours truly, 
(Signed] CHAS. H. COX CO. 



NICHOLS CIlANttBLlEK COMPANTT 

Oct. 5, 19 
C. V. Bertsoh, Ugr. 

Telepost Co.. Terre Haute. Ind. 

Dear Sir - We have nothing but prais 
to give you for the efficiency of the 
service given by your Company. 

Our experience of sending a 35-word 
telegram, to St. Charles, Illinois (a 
dlstanoe of about 225 miles) at 10 o'cloc 
of receiving in reply a 25-word answer 
11:30 the same morning, and all this at 
a cost of 60 cents, is certainly the mo 
satisfactory and economical experience 
we have ever had in using the telegraph 
for business purposes 

In addition, we understand that it w 
necessary to telephone this message fro 
Aurora to St. Charles, your Company not 
having an office at St. Charles, and th 
answer returned by the same meeuis. St, 
Charles to Aurora, and from there tele- 
graphed to Terre Haute, 

We only regret that your Company doe 
not have facilities for doing business 
in a more extended field than at presen 
and when your field of operation shall 
have widened, we shall certainly use yo 
lines at all times when it shall be 
necessary to use the wires. 
Yours truly. 



TUB AMfSRlCiVN M'BL.1. ^VOMKS 

Telepost Company, Aurora, Illinois. 
Hr. B. H. Arter. Mgr, 
Dear Sir - We wish to say that all t 
business we have been able to give you 
has been bandied to our satisfaction an 
we only wish it had been possible to ha 
given you more. 

Yours truly, 
THE AUERICAN HELL WORKS 



HE FIRST I CI IH IlllV I S T A T I i 




rHE remarkable success of the Telepo8t*s practical service over its various lines ha 
all doubt from the minds of the most sceptical that the Tdepost will promptly 
old fashioned telegraphy wherever it is established, not only in this country b 
»r the system is incomparably superior in every respect to every other tdegraphic ser 
orld. 

The following are the stations and managers on the lines so far operating in 1 
and in the Middle West: 

BOSTON, MASS. Louis Solomon, ManaRer telephones 

Elm Bldff.. 61 Hanover St Haywtarktt 541 

Chamber of Commerce Bldsr Main 1688 

27 Stale Street Main 1439 

Fish Wharf Richmond 362 

Crawford House 

Quincy House 

§^ Washington Street Oxford 3678 

LOWELL, MASS. Miss B. M. Sutcliffe. Mi^r. 

40 Central Street Call 7» 

LAWRENCE, MASS. G. H. Patterson. Manager 
Bay State Bldg., cor. Essex & Lawrence Sts. 

No number, call "TeUposV* 

HAVERHILL, MASS. George A. Smith. Mgr. 

200 Merrimack Street No number, call ''TeUposV 

EXETER, N. H. G. W. Yeaton. Manager 
62 Water Street 

PORTSMOUTH. N. H. T. C. Leckey. Manager 

27 Congress Street No number, call '*TeUposV* 

DOVER, N. H. F. C. Stuart. Manager 

388 Central Avenue No number, call ''TeUpoiV* 

BIDDEFORD, MAINE. F. L. Malone. Manager 

214 Main Street No number, call '*TeUpost" 

PORTLAND/MAINE. B. H. Taylor. Manager 

28 Exchange Street Call 420 

ST. LOUIS. MO. Joseph Aldridge. Manager 

309 North 9th Street Bell, Olive 884. Kinloch, Central 2735 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Rudolph Mueller. Mgr. 

423 E. Monroe Street Bell 1628. Inter State 368 

SEDAUA, MO. S. H. Chaney. Manager 

.S05 South Ohio Avenue Bell, Main 691, Home, Main 130 

TERRE HAUTE, DID. C. V. Bertsch. Manager 

23 South Sijcth Street Bell, Main 770, Citizens 2626 

INDIANAPOUS. IND. Thomas E. Newson. Mgr. 

11 West Market Street Bell, Main 6906, AVw 3219 

^; - CHICAGO. ILL. J. A. Breen. Manager 

^ 261 La Salle Street Harrison 6871 

The company has established connections between a number of important citic 

not yet ready to open offices commercially, but these additions will be announc 

ress as the openings occur. Very soon there will be lines in operation in three more 
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LEPOST COMPA 
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